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LESS  BLACK  THAN  WERE 
PAINTED. 

CHAPTER    I. 

A    SERIOUS     DINNER. 

There  is  a  Gresham  Street  in  the  West 
End  of  London  as  well  as  in  the  East,  but 
of  a  very  different  type.  It  must  have 
been  named  after  some  person  who  had  no 
connection,  however  indirect,  with  com- 
merce ;  for  it  is  aristocratic  to  its  very 
scrapers.  The  houses  are  huge,  but 
gloomy ;  their  windows  (far  from  large, 
and  rarely  of  plate  glass)  have  probably 
never  beheld  an  omnibus.  The  walls  are 
black    with  age   and    soot,   for  nothing  is 
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ever  done  to  them  in  the  way  of  painting  ; 
only  from  time  to  time  some  men  come 
with  a  ladder  and  affix,  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  a  hatchment  to  the  front  of 
them.  I  don't  know  the  time  that  hatch- 
ments ought  to  '  hang  '  (as  the  cooks  say), 
but  those  in  Gresham  Street  remain  a  very 
long  time,  so  much  so  that  to  an  irreverent 
mind  the  neighbourhood  often  resembles 
a  congeries  of  public-houses,  with  Death 
for  their  signboards.  In  front  of  them  still 
project  the  iron  *  quenchers,'  formerly  used 
for  extinguishing  the  flambeaux  of  the 
footmen.  There  is  gas  in  the  street,  of 
course,  but  in  the  mansions  themselves  one 
would  as  soon  expect  to  find  petroleum  in 
domestic  use. 

The  wave  of  fashion  has  retired  from 
the  phce  and  left  it  stranded  ;  but  it  has 
a  dignity  of  its  own  that  rises  above  all 
frivolous  change  and  contemns  it.  Even 
in  summer  the  doors  do  not  stand  open  as 
in  Belgravia,  affording  to  the  ravished  eye 
the  spectacle  of  powdered  minions  in  splen- 
did apparel ;  they  swing  noiselessly  back 
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as  some  ancient  chariot  with  far-spreading 
hammer-cloth  stops  to  discharge  its  stately 
burthen — generally  a  dowager — and  having 
swallowed  her,  they  close  again.  The 
process  is  very  similar  to  what  will  happen 
when  she  pays  her  last  visit  to  her  ances- 
tral mausoleum. 

No  house  agent  can  appraise  these  tene- 
ments, for  they  are  never  sold.  Such  a 
sacrilege  as  a  sale  by  auction,  at  all  events, 
has  never  been  heard  of  in  connection  with 
them.  If  they  are  disposed  of  it  is  by 
'  private  contract,'  which  is  kept  as  dead 
a  secret  as  the  existence  of  the  family 
spectre — of  which  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  specimens  in  this  locality.  The 
mansions  are  all  freehold.  A  ninety-nine 
years'  lease  would  be  looked  upon  in 
Gresham  Street  as  evanescent  an  arrange- 
ment as  is  taking  lodgings  by  the  week  in 
Piccadilly. 

The  furniture  is  solid,  ponderous,  and 
would  be  invaluable  in  Paris — for  barri- 
cades ;  otherwise  it  has  nothing  Parisian 
about  it.     The  mirrors,  though  not  numer- 
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ous,  are  very  large,  and  they  intensify  the 
gloom  by  multiplying  it. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  No.  80,  which 
would  with  ease  accommodate  two  hundred 
persons — and  if  fashion  held  sway  there 
would  doubtless  be  made,  at  what  is  very 
literally  termed  'a  pinch/  to  hold  five 
hundred — there  are,  on  the  evening  on 
which  our  story  opens,  but  three  indi- 
viduals. 

An  old  lady,  with  snow-white  hair  and 
venerable  appearance,  but  whose  attitude, 
as  she  sits  in  her  stiff-backed  chair,  still 
shows  strength  and  vigour,  is  engaged 
upon  some  fancy  work — an  occupation,  one 
would  imagine,  fitter  for  younger  eyes. 
Her  dress  is  handsome,  but  old-fashioned 
- — though  in  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  once 
more  the  rage,  for  it  is  made  up  of  those 
recurrent  materials,  silk  and  lace.  Lace 
on  her  shoulders,  lace  on  the  high  collar 
round  her  neck,  and  a  lace  cap  that  looks 
yellower  than  even  time  has  made  it,  by 
contrast  with  her  silver  hair.  Though 
dignified  looking,   her  face   has  an  air  at 
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once  pathetic  and  benevolent ;  like  one 
who,  having  known  trouble  herself  for 
many  a  year,  recognises  its  trace  in  others, 
and  has  pity  on  them. 

The  second  occupant  of  the  apartment 
is  also  a  lady  ;  she  is  much  younger  than 
her  companion  —  indeed,  she  is  scarcely 
beyond  middle  age — and  yet  in  some  re- 
spects exhibits  fewer  signs  of  youth.  The 
elder  has  a  bright  eye,  a  cheerful  voice, 
and  at  times,  though  rarely,  a  genial  smile, 
that  show  the  heart  within  is  still  warm 
and  tender.  The  younger  is  very  grave 
and  taciturn ;  her  expression,  though  not 
morose,  is  austere  ;  the  face,  thin,  pale,  and 
delicate,  bears  tokens  of  physical  pain  ;  her 
voice,  though  sad  and  gentle,  is,  for  a 
woman's,  singularly  resolute.  There  is 
firmness,  too,  for  those  who  can  read  it,  in 
the  lines  about  her  mouth.  Curiously 
enough,  while  the  elder  lady  is  doing  fancy 
work,  the  younger  is  stitching  with  needle 
and  thread  at  some  plain  linen.  Her 
attire,  too,  has  no  ornament  about  it  what- 
ever, unless  a  large,  white  cross  suspended 
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by  a  ribbon  from  her  neck  can  be  so  en- 
titled. She  is  dressed  in  the  close-fitting, 
black  and  grey  garments  of  a  Protestant 
Sister  of  Mercy. 

The  third  person  in  the  room,  and  who 
has  only  just  entered  it,  is  one  of  severe 
and  pompous  aspect,  and  would  perhaps 
be  set  down  by  a  superficial  observer  as 
the  spiritual  superior  of  the  other  two, 
whereas  he  is,  in  fact,  but  Mr.  Duncombe, 
the  butler. 

'  Dinner  is  served,  my  lady.' 

'  Does    his    lordship    then    dine    at    the 

club  r 

1  Yes,  my  lady.' 

1  Then  we  may  as  well  go  down, 
Edith.' 

This  formula,  so  far  as  Duncombe  and  his 
mistress  are  concerned,  has  been  repeated 
every  evening  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lord  Earnshaw, 
his  master,  has  been  dead  for  that  period. 
Every  one  knows  it  except  her  ladyship, 
who  still  clings  to  the  fond  belief  that  he  is 
yet  alive,  and  acting  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
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while  in  the  flesh.  If  this  were  so,  nothing 
is  certainly  less  likely  than  that  he  should 
be  dining  at  home.  Lord  Earnshaw  had 
never  been  a  domestic  man,  and  had  left 
the  world  under  the  saddest  circumstances 
— with  another  man's  wife.  She  had  joined 
him  on  board  his  yacht,  in  which  they  had 
set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Sans  Souci  had  gone  down  '  with  all  her 
crew  complete'  (six  men  and  a  boy,  be- 
sides her  master  and  his  mistress)  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  tidings  were  broken 
to  his  widow,  doubtless  as  tenderly  as 
might  be,  but  the  sorrow  and  the  shame 
were  more  than  she  could  bear.  Some- 
thing, it  was  popularly  said,  had  given  way 
in  her  brain  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular subject,  while  all  else  was  firm. 
Psychologically  this  did  not  seem  improb- 
able, for  the  love  she  had  borne  her  hus- 
band had  been  a  thing  apart  from  the  rest 
of  her  life,  and,  though  that  chord  was 
snapped,  it  might  well  be  that  the  other 
strings  of  being  remained  unbroken,  though, 
alas  !  without   their  music.     He    had   left 
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her  for  the  last  time  with  some  reference 
to  dining  at  his  club — he  was,  in  fact,  about 
to  start  for  Southampton — and  to  this  her 
mind  attached  itself.  She  imagined  every 
day  that  this  had  happened  but  a  few  hours 
ago,  and  her  servants  were  instructed  not 
to  interfere  with  her  fond  delusion.  His 
lordship's  study  was  arranged  each  morn- 
ing, as  it  was  wont  to  be  when  he  had 
tenanted  it ;  his  newspaper  was  cut  and 
placed  upon  his  desk  ;  his  boots  in  winter 
time  put  near  the  fire. 

Some  people  thought  that  of  late  years 
the  truth  had  slowly  dawned  upon  his  un- 
happy widow.  She  put  the  same  question 
to  the  butler  every  evening  still,  but  with- 
out the  sigh  that  had  of  old  accompanied 
it.  The  poor  soul,  they  said,  though  con- 
scious of  her  weakness,  felt  ashamed,  after 
so  many  years,  to  acknowledge  it.  But 
Edith  Talbot,  her  niece,  was  not  of  this 
opinion.  She  believed  Lady  Earnshaw's 
faith  was  as  firm  as  ever  that  her  husband 
was  in  the  flesh,  and  only  thought  that  he 
was   neglecting  her  somewhat   more  than 
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usual.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  be- 
hoved her,  for  his  sake,  not  to  appear  to 
pine,  but  to  bear  herself  bravely.  On  other 
points,  Lady  Earnshaw  was  as  sane  as 
other  people,  and  on  some  much  saner. 
She  had  had  in  early  life  a  genuine  gift 
of  humour  ;  and  even  now  an  occasional 
gleam  would  leap  out  from  some  corner  of 
her  mind,  half  playful,  half  pathetic.  Her 
heart  was  as  tender  to  the  woes  of  others 
as  before  it  had  been  broken,  but  its  solici- 
tudes had  ceased.  She  had  no  nervous 
fears — of  old  she  had  been  full  of  them — 
for  the  welfare  of  those  she  loved  ;  she  let 
the  world  move  on  around  her,  without 
attempting  to  set  right  what  was  amiss  in 
it  ;  and  she  smiled,  though  very  kindly,  at 
those  who  still  endeavoured  so  to  do. 

Indeed,  it  was  difficult  for  any  two  good 
women  to  have  less  in  common  than  Lady 
Earnshaw  and  'Sister  Edith'  (as  she 
called  herself),  but  each  esteemed  and 
loved  the  other.  Edith,  though  herself  a 
person  of  strong  practical  piety,  had  a 
secret  respect  for  the  delusion  under  which 
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the  elder  lady  laboured  with  respect  to  her 
dead  husband.  '  It  was  better,'  she  said, 
'  to  treat  the  dead  as  living,  than  the  living, 
as  so  many  did,  as  though  they  were  in 
another  world,  or  not  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood.'  Nay,  though  she  knew  her  uncle 
by  marriage  to  have  been  an  absolutely 
worthless  scoundrel,  she  did  not  think  him 
past  praying  for  even  yet ;  whereas  her 
aunt,  had  she  thought  her  husband  dead, 
would  certainly  have  ceased  to  pray  for 
him. 

Almost  every  act  of  the  lives  of  these 
two  persons  was  performed  with  a  differ- 
ence. As  they  sat  down  to  table,  for 
example,  on  the  present  occasion,  Lady 
Earnshaw  bent  down  over  her  plate,  mur- 
mured a  few  words,  as  it  seemed,  to  the 
napkin  outside  of  it,  and  then  proceeded  to 
help  the  soup.  Sister  Edith,  on  the  other 
hand,  stood  up,  folded  her  hands  across  her 
bosom,  and  uttered  a  long  though  inaudible 
benediction. 

'  My  dear,' said  her  hostess,  smiling,  and 
speaking  in  the  French  language,  as  they 
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always  did  before  the  servants,  'you  remind 
me  of  old  Lord  Earnshaw's  chaplain,  who 
used  to  say  his  form  of  grace  according  to 
the  character  of  the  fare  set  before  him.  If 
it  was  a  family  dinner,  he  said,  "  For  what  we 
are  going  to  receive  ;"  if  he  saw  the  long 
glasses  which  foretold  some  sparkling  bever- 
age, he  would  begin,  " Bountiful  Jehovah."' 

1 1  am  afraid  he  must  have  been  an  in- 
different priest,  Aunt  Mildred.' 

'Well,  he  was  certainly  not  very  devout; 
he  only  reminded  me  of  yourself,  of  course, 
in  the  particular  I  mentioned.' 

'  Do  I  then  alter  my  grace  if  there  are 
long  glasses  ?'  inquired  Sister  Edith,  in  that 
somewhat  lugubrious  tone  which  religious 
persons  assume  when  respect  forbids  them 
to  reprove  a  transgressor. 

'  My  dear  Edith,  you  are  very  literal,' 
said  the  old  lady,  laughing.  '  I  only  meant 
the  parallel  to  extend  to  the  change  of  grace, 
not  to  the  reason  of  it.  I  noticed  that  you 
said  a  longer  one  than  usual  to-day.  Is  it 
a  feast  of  the  Church,  or  a  fast,  or  what  ?' 

'  It  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  Aunt 
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Mildred.  Nor  was  my  grace  longer  than 
ordinary.  If  you  really  wish  to  know,  and 
will  not  mock  at  me  for  telling  you,  I  was 
saying  a  short  prayer/ 

1 A  thousand  pardons,  dear '  (she  reached 
out  her  thin  white  hand,  sparkling  with 
jewels,  and  laid  it  on  her  companion's  arm)  ; 
1  I  hope  you  were  praying  for  me,  for 
Heaven  knows  I  need  it,  nor  could  I  have  a 
better  earthly  intercessor/ 

The  tone  of  the  speaker  had  every  sign 
of  genuineness,  and  curiously  enough  that 
was  the  very  thing  in  it  that  most  displeased 
the  other  ;  she  did  not  like  having,  as  it 
were,  a  compliment  paid  her  at  the  expense 
of  her  principles.  Who  was  she  that  she 
should  mediate  between  this  woman  and 
her  Creator  ?  Why  did  she  not  consult 
some  authorised  agent,  such  as  Gerald 
Vane,  whom  she  called  '  father,'  though  he 
was  younger  than  herself  ? 

'  Ah  !  dear  Aunt  Mildred,  I  wish  I  could 
get  you  to  think  as  I  do  ;  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth.  I  have  a  book  upstairs  called 
"  Aid  to  the  Doubtful,"  written  originally 
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in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  which  Mr.  Vane 
has  translated ' 

'  My  dear  Edith,'  interrupted  Lady  Earn- 
shaw,  smiling,  '  I  am  too  old  to  mend.  At 
my  time  of  life  I  cannot  think  of  beginning 
a  new  course  of  theology.  Let  me  give 
you  some  turbot.' 

It  was  a  comfort  to  the  old  lady  that  her 
niece  was  not  forbidden  fish  :  she  seemed 
to  be  debarred  from  so  many  things  for  the 
good  of  her  soul. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little,  which  the 
hostess  was  the  first  to  break. 

'  I  wonder  how  Dick  is  getting  on  with 
his  young  friend  to-night  ?' 

1  I  have  been  thinking  of  that,  Aunt  Mil- 
dred. Don't  you  think  he  is  a  little  young 
to  be  dining  at  a  club  ?' 

1  Well,  he  is  nearly  seventeen,  and  has 
left  Eton,  though,  it  is  true,  only  a  few 
days.  He  cannot  be  tied  to  one's  apron- 
strings  now  he  is  no  longer  a  schoolboy. 
His  friend  Mr.  Greene,  who  is  at  college, 
asks  him  to  dine  with  him.  What  would 
you  have  had  me  do  ?' 
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'  The  poor  boy  is  so  thoughtless,  and  I 
am  afraid  has  so  little  principle — though, 
indeed,  that  is  not  his  fault ;  and  he  has 
never  known  a  mother's  care.' 

*  That  is  only  too  true.  But  even  sup- 
posing myself  to  be  in  his  mother's  place, 
here  is  an  old  schoolfellow  asks  the  lad  to 
dine.  Should  I  not  be  wounding  his  amour 
propre — a  feeling  that  is  perhaps  strongest 
at  his  age — in  saying  "  No  ;"  and  then,  per- 
haps,' added  the  old  lady,  naively,  '  it  is 
just  possible  he  might  have  gone  all  the 
same.' 

'  Oh,  I  hope  not,  Aunt  Mildred  ;  I  trust 
not.  He  is  self-willed,  and,  I  fear,  wild, 
but  not  so  wicked  as  that.' 

Lady  Earnshaw  smiled  again,  and  this 
time  her  smile  had  a  touch  of  bitterness. 

1  If  Dick  is  wicked  at  his  age,  God  help 
him,  and  forgive  grown  men.  I  think  you 
are  disposed  to  take  a  microscopic  view 
of  human  frailty,  instead  of  using  what 
from  your  own  elevation  above  the  follies 
of  the  world  would  more  become  you — the 
telescope.' 
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1 1  beseech  you  do  not  talk  like  that. 
Elevation  !  My  feet  are  set  in  mire  and 
clay.' 

1  Well,  the  soil  is  even  worse,  at  all 
events,  on  which  the  rest  of  us  are  stand- 
ing. As  to  Dick,  if  you  objected  to  his 
going  out,  why  did  you  not  advise  him 
to  stay  at  home  ?' 

'  I  advise  him  ?  You  know  that  I 
have  no  authority.  Nay,  that  his  father 
has  warned  the  poor  lad  against  me  as 
though  I  were  a  serpent.' 

1  Poor  Francis !  It  seems  so  strange 
to  me  that  you  good  people  should  quarrel 
so,  even  when  you  are  of  the  same  blood.' 

'  It  is  written>  Aunt  Mildred,'  answered 
the  other  gravely,  '  that  for  the  good  cause 
a  man's  foes  shall  be  those  of  his  own 
household.' 

!  There  is  also  the  text,  "  Let  brotherly 
love  continue,"  '  replied  the  elder  lady, 
dryly.  '  You  have  eaten  next  to  nothing, 
my  dear,  as  usual.  Will  you  not  take  one 
glass  of  wine  ?' 

Sister  Edith  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 
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1  You  know  I  never  drink  wine,  Aunt 
Mildred.' 

'  Then  we  will  go  upstairs.  Duncombe, 
you  will  sit  up  for  Master  Richard  to- 
night/ 

'  Very  good,  my  lady.' 

The  deceased  Lord  Earnshaw,  when  he 
came  home  from  his  club,  was  supposed 
to  use  his  own  (skeleton)  key. 


CHAPTER  II. 

sister  edith's  vigil. 

The  two  ladies,  when  they  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  resumed  the  work  in  which 
they  had  been  respectively  engaged  ;  albeit 
the  younger  at  least  would  have  scorned 
to  call  it  by  that  name.  Her  real  work 
lay  among  the  tenants  of  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  the  town,  and  what  she  did,  for 
the  same  clients,  with  her  thread  and 
needle,  was,  by  comparison,  recreation. 
Perhaps  the  hardest  task  she  had  to  do 
within  doors  was  to  restrain  herself  from 
advocating  her  own  opinions  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  under  the  circumstances  would 
have  been  unbecoming  :  the  Gallio-like  in- 
difference of  her  venerable  relative  to 
vol.  i.  2 
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matters  that  were  nearer  to  her  than  life 
itself,  was  one  of  the  crosses  that  Sister 
Edith  had  to  bear. 

'  I  had  a  letter  from  Francis  this  morning 
— and  not  a  very  satisfactory  one/  observed 
the  elder  lady  presently. 

'  Yes  ?' 

This  monosyllable  was  full  of  significance  ; 
it  implied  first  an  absence  of  surprise,  and 
secondly  a  willingness,  if  the  other  pleased, 
to  listen — but  under  protest ;  as  though 
nothing  coming  from  the  quarter  in  ques- 
tion could  possess  any  personal  interest. 

'  I  really  do  pity  that  poor  boy,  having 
to  spend  his  holidays,  or  at  least  the  time 
before  he  goes  to  college,  at  Durnton 
Regis.' 

'  I  always  did  pity  him,  Aunt  Mildred/ 

'  Such  a  change  as  he  must  find  it  after 
Eton  ;  not  a  soul  seems  ever  to  come  to 
the  Tower — except  Mr.  Freeman.' 

Sister  Edith  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
disapproval. 

'  Yes ;  I  must  say  there  I  agree  with 
ycu/  continued  the  old  lady.      '  That  man 
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seems  to  have  picked  out,  as  it  were,  the 
worst  part  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  form 
a  religion  for  himself,  and  he's  a  toad-eater 
too,  which  is  a  very  loathsome  form  of 
reptile.  Tt  is  wonderful  that  Francis  does 
not  see  it.' 

'  He  sees  it,  aunt,  but  fosters  the  man 
in  spite  of  it,'  said  Sister  Edith,  quietly. 
'  He  considers  him  a  "  pillar "  and  a 
11  shining  light."  ' 

1 1  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  clergy  are 
now  so  puffed  up,'  mused  her  ladyship. 
1  In  my  young  days,  till  a  man  was  made 
a  bishop,  no  one  thought  anything  of  him, 
and  not  so  very  much  even  then.  My  lord's 
father,  indeed,  looked  upon  his  chaplain  as  a 
sort  of  link  between  the  drawing-room  and 
the  servants'  hall ;  but  that  was  an  extreme 
case.  Now,  half  one's  relatives  are  preached 
to  death  by  them,  and  the  other  half  daren't 
so  much  as  eat  or  drink  without  permission 
of  their  clergyman — just  as  though  they 
had  taken  degrees  in  physic  instead  of 
divinity.' 

Sister  Edith  did  not  reply;  she  was  con- 

2 — 2 
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scious  that  her  aunt  was  referring  to  the 
feasts  of  the  Church,  and  possibly  even  to 
the  Rev.  Gerald  Vane  himself,  her  own 
spiritual  superior. 

'  Is  Richard  like  what  his  father  was,  as 
a  boy,  Aunt  Mildred  ?'  inquired  she  pre- 
sently. 

*  Yes,  though  with  a  difference.  He  is 
not  quite  so  handsome,  but  then  he  has  a 
more  frank  expression.  Even  in  his  wild- 
est days  your  brother  had  rather  an  austere 
look.  He  took  his  pleasures  sadly.  But 
the  clear  skin  and  olive  complexion,  the 
bright  brown  eyes,  the  mass  of  hair  with 
that  natural  wave  in  it,  are  reproductions 
of  his  father's  characteristics.  Francis  was 
never  winning,  to  my  mind,  as  this  boy  is, 
though  my  poor  Mary — his  cousin  too, 
which  ought  in  itself  to  have  been  a  barrier 
— thought  otherwise.'  Here  she  sighed, 
and  shook  her  grey  head. 

1  I  think  Francis  always  loved  his  wife,' 
said  Sister  Edith,  gently. 

'  Yes,  after  a  fashion.  He  was  faithful 
to  her,  no  doubt,  and  was  sorry  when  she 
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died.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  wicked  as  to 
have  preferred  him  in  his  unregenerate 
days  to  when  he  became  a  chosen  vessel.' 

1  I  trust  Dick  will  not  be  "  wild,"  '  said 
Sister  Edith,  softly. 

1  Let  us  hope  not,  but  especially  that  he 
may  not  grow  tame  in  his  father's  way. 
By-the-bye,  Edith,  there  was  something  in 
your  brother's  letter  which  I  must  needs 
speak  of,  though  I  think  it  in  bad  taste  and 
quite  unnecessary.  He  begs  his  boy  may 
not  be  sent  to  church  to-morrow  in  your 
company — that  you  won't  take  him  to  St. 
Ethelburga's.' 

'  Lest  he  should  learn  idolatry,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  Edith,  bitterly. 

'  That  is  the  very  expression  Francis 
used,'  answered  Lady  Earnshaw.  *  I  don't 
approve  of  the  place  myself,  as  you  are 
aware,  but  I  think  such  a  restriction  ill- 
advised.  I  was  obliged  to  mention  it, 
however,  lest  you  should  have  thought  of 
taking  him.' 

Edith  said  nothing,  but  her  work  did 
not  progress  for  several  minutes ;  her  tears 
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damped  the  linen  and  rusted  the  needle. 
She  felt  it  very  hard  ;  for  this  boy,  who 
had  already  given  signs  of  waywardness 
and  wilfulness,  was  as  the  apple  of  her  eye 
to  her.  The  love  that  the  father  had  re- 
jected almost  with  loathing,  she  had  laid 
up  as  it  were  in  store  for  the  son ;  and  it 
was  her  dearest  wish  to  win  him,  first  to 
heaven,  and  next  to  herself.  She  had 
secretly  looked  forward  to  going  with  him 
to  church  upon  the  morrow,  and  to  praying 
for  him,  while  she  looked  on  his  bright 
face,  as  a  mother  prays  in  the  presence  of 
her  child.     And  now  this  was  not  to  be. 

As  the  clock  struck  ten,  Lady  Earnshaw, 
as  usual,  put  away  her  tambour  frame,  and 
lit  her  bed  candle  with  her  own  hands  ;  for 
notwithstanding  her  age,  she  was  indepen- 
dent, and  disliked  the  attentions  even  of  a 
servant. 

1  If  I  might  advise  you,  Edith,'  said 
she,  as  they  embraced,  '  you  wiM  retire 
also  ;  you  look  pale  and  worn,  and  if,  as  I 
suppose,  you  mean  to  attend  matins  to- 
morrow morning,  your  night  will  be,  even 
as  it  is,  a  short  one.' 
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1  I  shall  be  in  my  own  room  almost  as 
soon  as  you,  dear  aunt/  returned  Edith  ; 
and  while  she  spoke,  she  put  away  the 
square  of  linen  on  which  she  was  engaged 
in  a  huge  ottoman,  the  unsuspected  recep- 
tacle of  that  sort  of  plain  work,  and  fol- 
lowed her  relative  upstairs. 

Her  own  bedchamber  was  a  large  one, 
immediately  over  that  of  her  aunt,  but 
arranged  in  a  very  different  style.  In  the 
latter  there  was  a  profusion  of  massive 
furniture,  antiquated  in  design  and  oppres- 
sive as  to  its  effect,  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
comfortable.  The  canopied  bed  was  at 
least  warm  and  soft;  the  arm-chairs,  though 
ugly,  were  roomy  and  well  stuffed.  But 
Sister  Edith's  room  was  almost  bare.  The 
floor,  though  scrupulously  clean,  had  no 
carpet  save  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  on 
which  stood  a  writing-table.  The  bed  was 
without  curtains  and  very  narrow.  There 
were  but  two  chairs,  •  high-backed  and 
cane-bottomed.  On  the  walls  were  a  few 
engravings  of  a  mediaeval  type,  and  all  on 
sacred  subjects  ;  they  had  doubtless  their 
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merits  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but 
the  figures  were  hard,  cold,  and  (to  profane 
eyes)  much  out  of  the  perspective,  while 
every  one  portrayed  looked  intensely 
miserable.  The  only  article  of  beauty,  or 
luxury,  was  a  huge  crucifix  of  ivory,  which 
stood  in  a  sort  of  alcove  on  a  ground  of 
purple  velvet,  and  with  a  cushion  beneath 
it  of  the  same  costly  material.  To  this 
object  the  occupant  of  the  apartment  re- 
verently turned  her  eyes  whenever  she 
entered  or  quitted  it,  and  always  with  a 
profound  obeisance. 

Altogether,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Sister 
Edith's  Protestant  friends  were  wont  to 
speak  of  her  as  '  going  over  ;'  or  that  her 
brother  Francis,  as  we  have  hinted,  con- 
cluded she  had  already  gone,  not  only  to 
Rome,  but  even  farther. 

It  seemed  she  had  no  intention  for  the 
present  of  retiring  to  rest,  for  after  one 
glance  to  left  and  right  through  the  open 
window — for  it  was  still  early  autumn — she 
sat  down  and  began  to  read.  Every  one 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  the  atten- 
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tion  fixed,  even  on  an  attractive  volume,  when 
the  mind  is  anxious,  as  was  now  the  case 
with  Sister  Edith's  ;  yet,  to  look  at  her,  one 
would  have  concluded  she  had  no  thought 
within  her,  independent  of  the  occupation 
in  which  she  was  engaged.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the 
subject  of  her  study — that  very  'Aid  to  the 
Doubtful'  of  which  she  had  spoken  so 
eulogistically  to  her  aunt ;  it  was  Father 
Vane's  own  book,  and  so  far  had  a  strong 
claim  on  her  attention,  but  a  translation 
from  the  Latin  is  not  generally  a  work  of 
absorbing  interest — and  besides,  she  had 
herself  no  doubts.  And  yet  from  habit, 
from  that  principle  of  overcoming  nature, 
or,  at  the  worst,  of  seeming  to  do  so,  which 
had  become  her  rule  in  life,  she  sat  with  the 
book  before  her  as  resolutely  as  though 
both  were  carved  in  stone.  Nature,  how- 
ever, is  difficult  to  expel — they  failed  to  do 
it  of  old,  says  the  poet,  with  a  pitchfork, 
and  the  crozier  of  the  bishop  has  no  better 
luck — and  Sister  Edith's  thoughts  wandered 
though    her    gaze    was    fixed.     She    was 
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thinking  of  the  truant  boy,  who  had  not  yet 
returned  home  (her  ears  had  never  ceased 
to  listen  for  his  step  upon  the  pavement), 
and  her  heart  was  heavy  within  her  on  his 
account.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  from  a 
child  been  a  source  to  her  of  deep  anxiety. 
She  had  yearned  to  take  his  mother's  place 
from  the  moment  he  had  lost  her,  but  that 
had  been  denied  her  (indeed,  of  late  years 
his  father  had  cut  off  all  connection  between 
them),  yet  before  he  went  to  school  she  had 
had  opportunities  of  reading  his  character, 
which  she  had  done  of  course  after  her  own 
lights.  The  irreverence  of  the  boy,  as  she 
termed  his  naturalness,  had  shocked  her. 
There  now  came  into  her  mind  some  ex- 
amples of  it.  He  had  attempted  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  immature  age  of  five,  to 
carve  the  joint  at  luncheon.  His  father  had 
put  him  quietly  aside,  with  '  The  master  of 
the  house  always  carves,  my  boy.' 

'  Who  carves  in  heaven,  papa  ?'  he  had 
inquired. 

It  was  a  child's  question,  which  would 
have    provoked    a   smile    among    sensible 
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folks.  It  is  doing"  no  wrong  to  either  Mr. 
Francis  Talbot  or  his  sister  to  say  that, 
differing  as  they  did  in  almost  all  matters 
of  opinion,  they  agreed  in  this,  to  ignore 
common  sense  as  much  as  possible.  Even 
Mr.  Talbot,  however,  perceived  that  his 
son's  question  had  better  be  answered  cate- 
gorically, so  he  answered,  '  The  Master.' 

1  Then  he  must  have  a  big  knife,'  returned 
the  child. 

These  remarks  of  Richard — for  there  had 
been  many  of  the  like  kind — had  given 
Sister  Edith  a  great  deal  of  pain.  She  saw 
in  them  a  nature  far  too  much  '  at  ease  in 
Zion,'  and  subsequent  events  had  confirmed 
her  fears.  Master  Dick  had  shown  him- 
self something  worse  than  irreverent  with 
reference  to  sacred  things,  or  what  Sister 
Edith  considered  as  such  ;  and  his  father 
had  not  corrected  him — in  some  matters  he 
had  even  encouraged  him,  out  of  opposition 
to  herself.  In  all  things  connected  with  his 
son  he  was  lax  and  lenient,  though  stern 
enough  in  his  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 
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Richard's  stay  for  a  few  days  at  his 
grandmother's  in  Gresham  Street,  on  his 
leaving  Eton,  had  been  looked  forward  to 
by  Sister  Edith  as  an  opportunity  for 
regaining  her  old  influence  over  the  lad; 
but  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  not 
already  passed  beyond  it.  It  is  but  just  to 
say  that  she  had  nc  idea  of  converting  him 
to  her  particular  views,  but  only  to  win  him 
from  evil  ways,  for  that  he  had  fallen  into 
such  she  was  well-nigh  convinced.  He 
had  been  flogged  at  school — a  punishment 
which,  in  its  disgrace,  she  considered  little 
inferior  to  being  placed  in  the  pillory  ;  and 
once  he  had  come  home  to  the  Tower  in 
what  might  almost  be  termed  '  custody. 
His  private  tutor,  at  least,  had  accom- 
panied him,  bearing  an  intimation  from  the 
school  authorities  that  it  would  be  better 
for  all  parties  if  Master  Richard  Talbot 
were  quietly  withdrawn  by  his  friends. 
This  catastrophe  had,  it  is  true,  been 
averted,  and  Eton  had  once  more  taken  to 
her  bosom  her  prodigal  son  ;  but  the  sin 
that  had  almost  procured  his  expulsion  was 
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no  less,  in  Sister  Edith's  view,  than  if  it 
had  borne  that  shameful  fruit.  Master 
Richard,  being  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
had  got  drunk  at  that  famous  inn  '  The 
Christopher,'  at  an  entertainment  given  to 
some  boon  companions,  and  on  being  asked 
his  name  by  a  master  of  the  college,  had 
replied  without  hesitation,  ( Beelzebub.' 
And  now  the  clock  of  the  neighbouring 
church  was  chiming  midnight,  and  this 
young  reprobate  had  not  yet  come  home. 
What  orgie  might  he  not  be  engaged  in  ? 
To  what  unimaginable  depravity  might  he 
not  have  succumbed  ? 

As  the  last  solemn  stroke  of  the  hour 
died  away,  Sister  Edith  took  up  her  read- 
ing-lamp, and  with  a  glance,  as  usual,  at 
the  symbol  of  her  faith,  which  had  some- 
thing of  appeal  this  time,  as  well  as  rever- 
ence in  it,  she  left  the  room,  and  softly 
descended  the  stairs.  All  was  silent  in 
the  house,  but  from  the  basement,  as  she 
descended  the  back  stairs,  there  came  to 
her  ear  a  stertorous  sound  as  though  the 
kitchen    clock    was   choking.      Mr.    Dun- 
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combe  was  fast  asleep  in  an  arm-chair 
before  the  fire,  and  snoring  as  only  a  very 
plethoric  person  in  a  posture  favourable  to 
the  development  of  that  gift  can  snore. 

1  Duncombe  !  Duncombe  !  "Duncombe  f* 
ejaculated  Sister  Edith. 

1  Aw  right  :  whatch  is  it  ?  Goodness 
me,  Miss  Edith,  I  beg  your  pardon.' 

1  There  is  no  offence,  Duncombe  ;  I 
came  down  to  say  you  need  not  sit  up  any 
longer  for  Master  Richard.  I  will  do  that 
myself.' 

'  But  you'll  be  so  tired,  miss  ;  I've  been 
used  to  keep  awake  o'  nights  for  my 
betters.' 

*  No  matter  ;  you  have  your  work  to  do 
to-morrow,  and  I  have  none.  I  will  let 
Master  Richard  in — only  you  need  not  say 
anything  about  it/ 

She  meant,  or  thought  she  meant,  that 
he  was  to  be  silent  about  this  delegation  of 
duty  to  her,  but  he  replied,  to  her  annoy- 
ance, '  Oh  yes,  ma'am  ;  I  quite  under- 
derstand.  Young  people  will  be  young 
people,  and  Master  Richard  is  forgetting 
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how  time  flies,  no  doubt.  There  is  no 
need,  as  you  say,  to  make  a  fuss  about  it  ; 
and  her  ladyship  shall  never  know/ 

Considering  his  slumberous  condition, 
Mr.  Duncombe  had  really  divined  the 
thoughts  of  his  young  mistress  pretty  ac- 
curately. '  I  am  afraid,  miss,'  added  he, 
1  you  will  have  to  sit  in  the  dining-room, 
or  you  will  not  hear  the  bell.'  How  Mr. 
Duncombe  himself  had  arranged  matters 
for  hearing  the  bell  when  lie  was  sound 
asleep,  Edith  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
inquire. 

She  took  her  lamp  and  book  into  the 
room  indicated,  and  prepared  to  continue 
her  vigil.  Her  motive  for  so  doing  was 
partly,  as  she  had  said,  to  relieve  the  man 
from  his  watch  ;  for  she  thought  it  wrong 
that  an  old  servant  should  be  kept  out  of 
his  bed  by  her  nephew's  dissipation,  but 
chiefly  that  there  should  be  no  witness  but 
herself  of  Dick's  return.  It  was  probable 
that  it  might  be  at  some  disreputable  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  even  possible  that  he 
might  have  taken  too  much  to  drink.    How- 
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ever  astray  Sister  Edith  may  have  gone 
in  her  religious  faith,  the  principle  of  self- 
sacrifice,  on  which  all  goodness  worthy  of 
the  name  is  built,  was  strong  within  her; 
her  merit,  however,  was  less  than  in  some 
other  cases,  for  by  long  use  of  the  virtue 
she  had  almost  become  unconscious  of  its 
exercise.  She  denied  herself,  as  other 
people  please  themselves,  mechanically. 

A  dining-room  is  rarely  a  pleasant  place 
wherein  to  pass  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  ;  and  the  dining-room  in  Gresham 
Street  was  especially  melancholy.  Its  vast 
mahogany  table,  so  far  from  being  sugges- 
tive of  banqueting  (of  which,  indeed,  it 
had  been  innocent  for  the  last  twenty 
years),  seemed  adapted  rather  for  the 
coffin  of  its  proprietor,  while  all  the  acces- 
sories— the  dark  oak  paneling,  the  sombre 
curtains,  and  the  ancestral  pictures  on  the 
walls — would  have  suited  admirably  with  a 
lying-in-state.  But  Sister  Edith,  who  had 
been  used  to  keep  the  watches  of  the  night 
by  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying,  wasted 
no    thought   upon    these    unpleasant    sur- 
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roundings,  while  if  she  was  impatient  for 
her  nephew's  return,  it  was  solely  for  his 
own  sake.  Not  till  she  had  finished  her 
book,  indeed,  did  she  allow  herself  the 
luxury  of  thought  at  all;  and  even  then  not 
without  some  scruple — for  she  had  been 
warned  by  her  spiritual  adviser  against  a 
tendency  she  had  to  'dream.' 

It  was,  however,  but  her  actual  past  that 
now  obtruded  itself  upon  her.  Her  mind 
reverted  to  the  days  of  her  youth,  when 
she  had  been  her  father's  favourite,  and  as 
he  was  wont  to  call  her  after  her  mother's 
death,  and  not  without  reason,  ■  his  right 
hand.'  At  that  time  Francis  Talbot  had 
been  a  very  different  man  from  what  he 
had  since  become  ;  he  was  then  a  spend- 
thrift and  a  profligate,  and  it  had  been  her 
mission  to  excuse  him,  so  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, to  his  outraged  parent.  She  had  not 
been  credited  even  then  with  the  exercise 
of  any  such  good  office.  Her  brother  had 
been  jealous  of  her  influence  over  the  old 
man,  and  had  accused  her  not  only  of  hypo- 
crisy (which   was   to   be   expected)  but  of 
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self-seeking — of  wishing  to  ingratiate  her- 
self with  her  father  at  his  expense.     This 
had  been  terrible  to  her;  not  on  account  of 
its  falsehood,  but  because  of  certain  hints 
that  had  been  dropped  by  persons  who  had 
obtained  great  influence  over  her,  that  a 
disposition   in    her  favour  of  her  fathers 
wealth  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,   while  its   reverting 
to  her  brother's  hands  would  be  an  unmiti- 
gated evil.      These  hints  had  been  very 
skilfully  wrapped   up,   and   she  had   been 
enabled    to    ignore    them,    but    they   had 
lodged  in  a  pigeon-hole  of  her  mind,  and 
gave   her  trouble  there.     Then    suddenly 
Francis  had  had  his  '  call,'  as  he  termed  it 
— which,  whencesoever  it  had  come,   had 
certainly  carried   him   in   a  very  different 
direction  from  that  he  had  hitherto  pursued. 
It  had  not,  however,  reconciled  him  to  his 
father,  who  perhaps  suspected  its  genuine- 
ness ;   while    it  had    made    those    persons 
still  more  resolute  against  him  of  whose 
influence   with    Edith   we    have    already 
spoken.     She  had  been  warned,  and  this 
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time  broadly,  that  it  was  her  duty  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  her  father's  estate  passing 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  of  the  Church. 
Edith  Talbot  shrank  from  harming  her 
brother's  interests ;  she  shrank  from  harm- 
ing those  of  the  Church  ;  and  she  was  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  her  own.  How  she 
would  have  eventually  decided  is  doubtful, 
but  at  this  critical  period  Mrs.  Francis 
Talbot,  who  had  been  hitherto  childless, 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  From  that  moment 
all  thoughts  of  enriching  the  Church  at 
the  expense  of  her  brother  vanished  from 
Edith's  mind.  She  felt  that  she  could 
never  deprive  that  innocent  child  of  any 
portion  of  his  birthright.  This  confidence 
was,  however,  by  no  means  shared  by 
Francis.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  dead 
to  the  world,  and  worldly  goods  were  dross 
in  his  eyes  ;  but  he  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Talbots  passing  into 
Jesuits'  hands.  Rather  to  the  surprise  of 
Algernon  Talbot's  friends  and  neighbours, 
it  was  found  when  he  died  that  this  mis- 
fortune had  not  taken  place.      By  a  will 
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made  many  years  back,  he  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  property  and  all  his  landed 
estate,  to  his  son,  with  only  a  moderate 
provision  for  his  daughter.  This  circum- 
stance had  somewhat  mollified  her  brother's 
resentment  against  her,  but  he  still  believed 
in  his  heart  that  she  had  done  her  best  to 
disinherit  him.  It  had  not  been  so,  as 
we  know.  Her  love  for  her  father,  whom 
she  had  tended  through  a  miserable  illness 
with  unflinching  devotion,  had  had  no 
sordid  taint  She  was  thinking  of  him 
now ;  picturing  him  in  his  arm-chair  in  the 
old  library  at  the  Tower  with  his  dogs 
about  him,  and  herself  reading  aloud  to 
him  some  record  of  the  chase.  He  had 
had  no  sympathy  with  her  in  spiritual 
things  ;  they  were  matters,  indeed,  on  which 
he  was  disinclined  to  think  at  all.  But 
when  she  thought  of  him,  she  felt,  in  spite 
of  all  teachings  to  the  contrary,  that  there 
were  other  ways  of  reaching  heaven  beside 
the  one  that  she  had  chosen.  He  had 
loved  her,  and  trusted  her,  and  died  with 
his  feeble  hand  in  hers. 
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Five  o'clock  !  How  clearly  the  strokes 
fell  on  the  silent  town  upon  its  Sabbath. 
In  half  an  hour  it  would  be  time  for  her 
to  go  to  matins.  With  that  duty,  no  other 
— short  of  one  of  life  or  death — was  ever 
permitted  by  her  to  interfere.  She  went 
upstairs  and  prepared  herself  to  go  out, 
though  with  a  sinking  heart  She  stood 
in  fear  of  two  things.  Richard  might  come 
home  in  her  absence,  when  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceal  from  Lady  Earnshaw 
the  hour  at  which  he  returned  ;  and, 
secondly,  some  accident  might  have  hap- 
pened to  him.  It  was  characteristic  of  her, 
and  her  peculiar  training,  that  this  appre- 
hension was  on  the  whole  the  lesser  one 
of  the  two.  Had  she  been  his  mother — 
and  her  solicitude  for  him  was  almost  as 
great  as  though  she  was — it  would  by  this 
time  have  swallowed  up  all  others.  But 
death  itself  was  in  her  eyes  far  less  terrible 
than  shame  and  sin  ;  for  she  knew  them 
both.  Her  path  had  lain  among  them, 
as  the  course  of  a  pure  streamlet  lies  under 
thorns,  briars,  and  between  rugged  rocks. 
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The  vilest  had  respected  her  ;  the  most 
brutal  had  not  molested  her.  Her  calling 
had  not  indeed  been  always  welcomed  as 
one  of  mercy  and  love,  but  it  had  been 
tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  well-meaning, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  professional 
costume — though  to  many  of  us  it  seems 
to  protest  too  much — had  been  a  protection 
to  her.  With  her  hood  thrown  over  her 
head,  and  draped  in  simple  black  and  grey, 
she  now  descends  the  stairs  like  a  good 
ghost,  whose  heart  is  still  with  the  strug- 
gling world  that  she  has  left ;  she  softly 
opens  the  door  (she  has  a  latch-key  of  her 
own  to  let  herself  in  with)  and  steps  into 
the  empty  street.  She  glances  quickly  to 
left  and  right,  but  no  living  creature  is  to 
be  seen  ;  she  stands,  and  for  an  instant 
listens  intently  for  a  quick  young  footstep, 
but  no  sound  breaks  the  silence  of  the 
Sabbath  morn.  Then,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
she  hurries  on  through  short  cuts  that  she 
knows,  and  presently  comes  within  hearing 
of  a  little  bell  that  does  not  peal,  nor  toll, 
nor  ring,   but  tinkles    like    the   sheep-bell 
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heard  among  the  solitary  hills,  and  marks 
the  presence  of  a  little  fold  (or,  so  it  seems 
to  her)  of  Christ's  own  Church.  Then 
suddenly  it  is  swallowed  up  by  another 
sound,  a  bacchanalian  song — some  *  strange 
experience  of  Moll  and  Bess '  —  which 
breaks  out  in  a  shrill,  clear  voice  and  fills 
the  street ;  she  turns  the  corner  and  meets 
the  singer  face  to  face,  a  handsome  lad,, 
with  feverish  eyes,  and  haggard  face,  who 
has  evidently  kept  vigil  like  herself,  though 
after  another  fashion. 

'  Oh,  Dick !'  she  cries,  a  volume  of  re- 
proof in  her  sad  tones. 

'  By  jingo !'  says  the  boy.  Then,  with 
sudden  consciousness  of  the  pain  in  the 
other's  face,  '  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Aunt  Edie, 
I  am  indeed.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

A    PICKLE. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  two  persons  of 
one  race  to  present  a  greater  contrast  to 
one  another  than  did  Edith  Talbot  and  her 
nephew  as  they  stood  together  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes,  and,  after  the  first  shock 
of  meeting,  silent.  The  woman  in  her  robe 
of  charity,  pale,  pained,  and  austerely  re- 
proachful ;  the  boy,  in  evening  dress,  rich 
with  studs  and  watchguard,  but  with  an  air 
of  careless  fashion  seldom  seen  in  adol- 
escence (a  period  of  life  which  is  generally 
conscious  of  fine  raiment),  and  with  a  smile 
of  roguish  humour,  which  not  even  the 
seriousness  of  his  position  could  banish 
from  his  pleasant  face. 
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'  You  will  break  my  heart,  Dick,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  who  love  you,'  said  Edith, 
slowly.     '  Come  with  me.' 

She  would  have  taken  his  hand,  but  with 
a  boy's  pride  he  offered  her  his  arm  instead, 
and  thus  they  moved  on  together.  The 
bell  had  again  made  itself  heard,  and  for 
the  first  time  attracted  the  boy's  attention. 

'  You  are  going  to  matins,  Aunt  Edie,  I 
suppose,'  said  he,  gently. 

1  I  am,  and  you  are  going  with  me.  I 
cannot  say — I  do  not  feel  equal  to  saying 
— what  is  in  my  heart  about  you.  Perhaps 
in  God's  house,'  she  murmured,  half  aside, 
'and  by  the  mouth  of  his  appointed 
minister,  some  good  seed  may  be  sown 
even  in  this  neglected  soil  that  may  bear 
fruit.  Don't  speak,  Dick,  think  ;  search 
your  own  soul,  and  pray  for  grace  to 
cleanse  it.' 

*  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Aunt  Edie  ;  I  really 
am.  I  know  I'm  a  bad  lot  compared  to 
you ;  and  if  you  think  that  matins  will  do 
me  good,  though  I'm  uncommon  sleepy — 
but,  I  say,  isn't  this  St.  Ethelburga's  ?' 
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1  Hush  !  yes.'  They  were  drawing  near 
the  church,  though  slowly,  for  Master 
Richard  was  by  no  means  walking  at  the 
same  lively  pace  he  had  used  when  his 
aunt  met  him,  and  which  had  seemed  to 
keep  time  to  his  reckless  song. 

'  But  the  governor  wrote  to  me  that  I 
was  not  to  go  to  St.  Ethelburga's.' 

'  That  is  true,  I  had  forgotten/  said 
Sister  Edith,  stopping  short.  '  I  must  not 
make  you  disobey  your  father/ 

'  I'll  do  it,  you  know,  for  your  sake,  Aunt 
Edie,'  observed  the  young  gentleman, 
placidly,  while  a  smile  twinkled  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  ;  'I'll  do  anything  to 
please  you/ 

1  It  was  not  to  please  myself,  Dick,  that 
I  was  going  to  take  you — alas,  how  far  he 
is '  (she  went  on  unconsciously)  '  even  from 
understanding  what  is  right !  There  is  not 
even  the  germ  of  good.' 

'  I  say  again,  Aunt  Edie,  I  am  a  bad  lot. 
But  even  the  devil,  you  know,  is  not  so  black 
as  he's  painted.'  He  was  perfectly  serious; 
quite  unconscious  of  the  humorous  inappro- 
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priateness  of  his  you  know  in  the  case  of  the 
person  he  was  addressing.  '  Of  course  it's 
late,  a  great  deal  later  than  I  thought  it 
was  ;  but  I  have  really  not  been  doing  any 
particular  harm.  I  met  some  old  Eton 
fellows  at  Greene's,  and  went  home  with 
them  to  their  hotel,  and  we  played 
cards ' 

1  Cards  F  groaned  Sister  Edith.  '  You 
played  cards,  and  on  Sunday  morning.' 

'Well,  we  began  on  Saturday  night. 
And  Sunday  don't  begin  till  one  gets  up, 
you  see.  If  one  sat  up  on  Sunday  night 
till  past  twelve,  and  began  then,  I  should 
say  that  was  playing  on  Sunday,  if  you 
like.  It  would  be  the  letter  versus  the 
spirit.  Now  you  have  been  to  bed,  and  I 
have  not.' 

'  I  have  not  been  to  bed,  Dick  ;  I  have 
been  sitting  up  for  you  all  night.' 

'  Oh  !  Aunt  Edie,  how  awfully  good  of 
you  !  Then  you  sent  Duncombe  to  bed  in 
order  that  you  might  let  me  in  without 
grandmamma's  knowing  about  my  being  so 
late.     You  are  a  regular  trump — I  mean 
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an  angel.  I  don't  deserve  to  have  such  an 
aunt.  What  a  beast  I  was  to  be  saying, 
"  Just  one  more  deal  "  (for  I  was  the  one 
that  always  wanted  it)  when  you  were  wait- 
ing up  for  me  all  the  while — but  then,  you 
know,  I  didn't  know  it/ 

'  My  sitting  up  is  nothing,  Dick.  I 
would  sit  up  for  a  week,  not  to  screen  you, 
indeed  (as  you  imagine),  from  the  conse- 
quences of  your  misconduct,  but  to  save 
you  from  your  own  self/ 

'  I  am  a  selfish  beggar,  I  know/  observed 
Dick,  penitently.  '  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept 
you  from  matins,  for  one  thing/ 

'  Yes,  the  door  is  shut ;  it  is  now  too 
late,'  she  sighed,  as  though  her  words  had 
suggested  something  deeper  than  their 
ordinary  meaning.  'We  will  come  home 
at  once,  and  you  can  get  to  bed  for  an 
hour  or  two.' 

'  And  you,  Aunt  Edie  ?'  There  was 
genuine  tenderness  in  the  lad's  tone  ;  it 
was  her  personal  kindness  that  moved  him 
most,  but  he  had  a  glimmer  of  the  spiritual 
solicitude  that  was  agitating  his  companion 
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upon  his  account.  '  I  hope  you  will  also 
get  some  rest.  I  have  told  you  the  worst 
about  myself,  I  have  indeed.  Sitting  up 
is  what  every  Eton  fellow  does  when  he 
gets  a  chance  ;  and  we  only  played  six- 
penny loo.' 

'  You  were  playing  for  money  then — 
gambling  ?' 

1  Well,  you  wouldn't  have  us  play  for 
nothing  ;  that  would  be  mere  waste  of  time.' 

The  naivete  of  this  remark,  as  well  as 
its  Johnsonian  wisdom,  were  utterly  lost 
upon  Sister  Edith. 

1  You  think  it  right,  then,  to  win  the 
money  of  your  friends  ?' 

1  If  I  can  get  it,  certainly ;  unhappily  I 
had  no  such  luck,  for  I  lost  a  brace  of 
couters.' 

1  A  what  ?' 

1  A  couple  of  sovereigns.' 

'  And  where  did  you  get  the  couple  of 
sovereigns— you,  who  have  just  returned 
from  school — to  pay  your  debts  with  ? 

'  Well,  I  didn't  steal  them,  Aunt  Edie,' 
returned  the  young  fellow,  doggedly. 
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'  I  wish  to  know,  however,  how  you  pro- 
cured them.' 

'Well,  really,  that  is  Confession,  and  the 
governor  is  dead  against  it ;  and,  besides, 
a  fellow  is  not  bound  to  criminate  himself, 
you  know ;  that's  the  law  of  England.' 

'  You  committed  a  crime,  then,  to  get 
possession  of  this  money  ?' 

'  A  crime  ?  Certainly  not.  I  did  quite 
right  —  that  is,  I  served  somebody  out 
quite  right — but  then  I  know  you  wouldn't 
think  so.' 

1  Whether  you  choose  to  tell  me  or  not, 
my  poor  lad,'  said  Sister  Edith,  gravely, 
'  there  is  Someone  who  knows  it,  whose 
ill  opinion  is  more  to  be  feared  than  mine. 
I  do  not  press  you  in  this  matter  from  any 
idle  curiosity,  believe  me ;  but  I  have  found, 
in  my  own  case,  when  I  have  done  amiss, 
that  to  confess  it — though,  indeed,  it  should 
be  to  some  duly  authorised  person — makes 
the  burthen  of  sin  the  lighter.' 

'  Well,  as  to  that,  this  don't  weigh  upon 
me  a  feather's  weight,'  answered  Dick, 
frankly ;    '  but    still,    you    have    been    so 
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awfully  good  to  me,  Aunt  Edie,  that  sooner 
than  vex  you,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
You  see,  I  was  "  sent  up ' '  to  the  doctor's 
a  week  or  two  ago — that's  the  head-master, 
you  know — and  though  I  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  it,  and  it  was  very  hard  lines,  he 
wouldn't  hear  a  word,  and  swished  me.' 

'  Swished  you  ?' 

1  Yes,  that's  flogged  me,  of  course  ;  he 
gave  me  ten  cuts,  and  I  owed  him  one 
for  each  of  them,  and  now  I've  paid  him. 
They  cost  him  just  a  guinea  a  piece.' 

'  I  don't  understand,  Dick.' 

1  Well,  it's  this  way.  When  one  leaves 
Eton  for  good,  you  call  upon  the  doctor 
to  wish  him  good-bye,  and  you  leave  ten 
guineas  lying  about  somewhere  (but  where 
he  finds  it  quick  enough,  I'll  warrant),  just 
as  you  leave  a  pound  and  a  shilling  at  the 
other  sort  of  doctor's  done  up  in  white  paper; 
it's  the  usual  fee  to  the  head-master,  which 
every  fellow's  governor  sends  him,  to  be 
given  at  the  proper  time ;  but  it's  not  set 
down,  I  believe,  in  his  college  expenses. 
When    a  head- master    is    very   displeased 
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with  a  boy's  conduct  while  at  the  school, 
he  returns  him  this  "  leaving  gift,"  as  a 
mark  of  censure.  You  may  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  displease 
him  to  that  extent.  At  all  events,  he 
showed  no  signs  of  being  so  mortally 
offended  with  me.  I  had  my  own  feelings, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  that 
"  swishing,"  and  though  he  saw  the  money 
wrapped  up  very  neatly  in  my  hand,  he 
never  saw  any  more  of  it.  Perhaps  he 
thought  extreme  delicacy  of  mind  caused 
me  to  put  it  away  behind  the  furniture 
somewhere,  and  he  has  been  looking  for 
it  ever  since.      I  only  wish  he  may  get  it/ 

'  It  appears  to  me,  sir/  said  Sister  Edith, 
severely,  '  that  you  have  robbed  either  your 
father  or  your  master/ 

1  That  is  not  my  view  of  the  matter, 
Aunt  Edith/  returned  Dick,  seriously, 
'  and  I  have  really  thought  about  it  a  great 
deal.  You  see  the  governor  never  expected 
to  see  his  money  again,  and  as  for  the 
doctor,  he  has  had  a  fine  imposed  upon 
him  for  injustice.' 
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'  He  must  have  the  money,  sir,  by  to- 
morrow's post/ 

4  He  shall  have  twenty-five  bob  of  it,  if 
you  insist  upon  it,  Aunt  Edie,  but  the 
other  eight  pound  fifteen  is  gone  in — in 
lucifers  and  sundries/ 

1  In  lucifers  and  sundries !'  repeated 
Sister  Edith,  in  astonished  tones. 

1  Well,  that  is  in  miscellaneous  expenses  ; 
charities,  and  so  on.  At  all  events,  it's 
gone.' 

1  What,  have  you  spent  nearly  nine 
pounds  in  the  two  days  you  have  been  in 
London  ?' 

1  Yes,  and  I  wish  I  had  spent  the  rest  of 
it,  if  you  are  thinking  of  paying  it  to  the 
doctor.' 

1  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  or  what  to 
do  with  you,  Dick,'  cried  Sister  Edith,  in 
great  perplexity. 

'Say  nothing  at  all,  Aunt  Edie  ;  let  by- 
gones be  bygones  ;  and  as  for  doing — just 
let  me  in  with  your  latchkey  ;  there's  no- 
body stirring  ;  and  let  all  be  forgotten  and 
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forgiven.      "Join     hands     and     floods     of 
tears."  ' 

She  opened  the  door,  and  closed  it 
behind  them  softly. 

'  Now,  give  me  a  kiss,  Aunt  Edie,  and 
many,  many  thanks.' 

But  Sister  Edith  shook  her  head  ;  the 
tears  which  he  had  so  flippantly  invoked 
were  coursing  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

'  I  can't  kiss  you,  Dick,  just  now  ;  my 
heart  is  too  sore/ 

1  What  a  beast  I  am  to  have  made  it  so. 
I  really  will  be  a  better  boy,  Aunt  Edie  ; 
at  least  I'll  try.' 

His  bold  brown  eyes  looked  very  soft 
and  dewy,  and  he  turned  his  spare,  olive 
face  towards  her  with  a  beseeching  smile. 
It  was  not  in  woman  to  resist  an  appeal  at 
once  so  penitent  and  so  tender. 

Sister  Edith  threw  her  arms  about  him 
and  kissed  his  cheek. 

'  Here's  the  five  and  twenty  bob,'  said 
he,  ruefully.  '  You  had  better  take  it  while 
you  can,  for  my  pockets,  somehow,  always 
seem  to  have  a  hole  in  them.' 
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'  No,  Dick,  no,'  she  put  his  hand  aside 
with  a  gentle  touch  ;  '  it  is  not  your  money 
that  I  want.  You  shall  send  the  doctor  a 
cheque  from  me  to-morrow.' 

1  But  I  shall  never  save  ten  pounds  to 
pay  you,  Aunt  Edie  ;  I  never  could  save 
sixpence.' 

'  Tush,  tush !  what  matters  that  ?  If 
you  will  only  try  to  be  a  good  man,  Dick, 
that  will  repay  me  a  thousand  times.  Now 
go  to  bed,  and  get  what  rest  you  can/ 

Dick  ran  upstairs  like  a  lamplighter. 
1  She's  a  regular  brick,  is  Aunt  Edie,  let 
the  governor  say  what  he  likes,'  was  his 
reflection  as  he  threw  off  his  clothes.  '  I 
felt  that  soft  that  I  was  within  an  ace  of 
telling  her  what  I  had  done  with  my 
ticker.' 

For  although  his  watch-guard  had  made 
so  fine  a  display  outside  his  waistcoat,  there 
had  been,  alas  !  no  watch  at  the  end  of  it. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    WISDOM    OF    THE    SERPENT. 

Among  the  many  good  gifts  of  the  children 
of  light,  there  is  none  that  is  more  astound- 
ing to  those  of  this  world — when  they  take 
the  trouble  to  note  it — than  their  powers  of 
physical  endurance.  One  sees  a  delicate, 
fragile  woman  going  out  at  all  hours,  and 
in  the  worst  of  weather5  to  carry  comfort  to 
the  poor  ;  or  another  sitting  up  night  after 
night  in  attendance  on  the  sick.  Whereas 
the  lives  of  worldly  folks  are  (to  them- 
selves) so  valuable  that  they  cannot  risk 
much  conflict  with  the  elements,  while  a 
late  rubber  at  the  club  (when  one  is  past 
middle  life)  makes  one  '  absolutely  good  for 
nothing '  for  the  next  day ;  and  this  is  the 
more  curious,  since  (as  a  rule)  one   is  not 
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much  given  to  fasting  even  on  Fridays, 
nor  to  impairing  one's  natural  vigour  by 
stripes  with  a  knotted  cord,  or  the  wearing 
of  hair-shirts — practices  (as  one  is  given  to 
understand)  which  are  indulged  in  by  some 
of  the  godly. 

In  spite  of  Sister  Edith's  vigil,  for  ex- 
ample, she  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  without  any  of  those 
appearances  of  fatigue  which  a  young  lady 
who  has  been  kept  up  at  a  ball  '  till  the 
small  hours  '  would  have  been  certain  to 
exhibit.  Master  Richard  Talbot,  on  the 
other  hand,  looked  not  only  very  sleepy, 
but  slightly  sheepish,  for  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  was  ■  out  of  the  wood,'  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  with  respect  to  his  delinquency 
of  the  previous  night.  His  apprehensions 
were,  however,  unfounded. 

'  You  did  not  come  home  very  early  last 
night,  I  am  afraid,  Master  Dick,'  was  all 
that  his  grandmother  said  to  him  by  way 
of  rebuke ;  and  he  had  the  grace  to  reply 
that  he  was  sorry  any  one  should  have  been 
kept  up  on  his  account. 
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Duncombe  smiled  as  he  handed  the 
muffins  with  the  air  of  a  faithful  retainer, 
who  can  forgive  a  good  deal  to  a  youthful 
scion  of  his  mistress'  house,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  about  the  matter. 

Her  ladyship  and  her  grandson  went  to 
church  together,  and  the  latter  found  the 
family  pew  so  comfortable  that  he  took  a 
refreshing  sleep  during  the  sermon,  from 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  to  wake  at  the  proper 
moment  without  exciting  observation.  His 
grandmother  was  quite  conscious  of  his 
crime  ;  but,  as  she  had  seen  him  drop  half- 
a-crown  into  the  collecting  plate  (though,  to 
do  him  justice,  without  the  least  ostenta- 
tion), she  deemed  that  act  of  benevolence 
had  more  than  counterbalanced  his  weak- 
ness, and  forbore  to  reprove  him.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  confessed  that  her  ladyship 
did  not  herself  find  sermons  very  attractive. 
The  vehemence  with  which  her  niece  had 
taken  one  view  of  religious  life,  and  her 
nephew  (and  son-in-law)  the  other,  had 
made  her  very  charitable  to   persons  that 
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were  not  very  earnest  in  either  direction, 
and,  in  particular,  she  was  not  displeased 
that  her  grandson,  notwithstanding  his 
father's  example,  had  shown  his  preference 
to  '  good  works  '  over  *  doctrine.' 

Sister  Edith,  of  course,  worshipped  at 
St.  Ethelburga's,  and  after  service  did  not 
appear  at  the  well-furnished  luncheon-table 
in  Gresham  Street.  She  repaired  to  Ford's 
Alley,  a  neighbouring  by-street,  where 
her  person  was  more  familiar  than  her 
name,  and  indeed  where  only  a  few  of  the 
many  who  had  good  cause  to  welcome  her 
knew  her  as  Miss  Talbot  at  all.  The 
house  she  entered  differed  only  from  the 
rest  of  its  humble  neighbours  in  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  painted  at  a  recent  date — 
a  thing  which  had  not  happened  to  the 
others  within  the  memory  of  man — and 
that,  within,  it  was  as  clean  as  whitewash 
and  soap  could  make  it.  The  arrange- 
ments indoors  were  somewhat  peculiar. 
In  the  low  room  on  which  the  door  opened 
from  the  street,  there  were  arranged  two 
narrow  tables  of  deal,  set  forth  as  if  for  a 
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substantial  meal,  and  on  the  forms  that  ran 
round  them  were  seated  some  thirty  little 
children.  Their  faces,  worn  and  pinched 
by  poverty  and  pain,  showed  genuine  plea- 
sure as  she  came  in  ;  but  they  did  not  rise 
to  greet  her,  for  they  were  all  either  in- 
valids or  cripples.  Perhaps  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  have 
a  meat  dinner,  well  cooked,  except  at  that 
house  of  entertainment,  where  nothing  was 
charged,  and  everything,  though  plain,  was 
of  the  best.  To  be  on  Sister  Edith's  din- 
ner-list was  an  honour  more  coveted  by 
the  juveniles  of  Ford's  Alley,  than  is 
admittance  to  the  most  exclusive  mansions 
of  Mayfair  by  the  noiweatix  riches.  Those 
who  were  hale  and  hearty,  actually  envied 
their  sick  fellows,  whose  ailments  were  the 
passports  to  this  Paradise.  It  was  only 
the  very  little  ones  who  were  allowed  to 
drum  upon  the  table  with  their  spoon  and 
fork,  at  the  spectacle  of  the  huge  joint 
when  it  was  borne  in  triumph  into  the 
room,  but  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  rest 
expressed  their  rapture.     For  the  moment 
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— and  for  twenty  minutes  afterwards — the 
crippled  limb,  the  couch  of  pain,  the  days 
devoid  of  play,  the  restless  nights,  were  all 
forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  meal. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  and  yet  a  sad  one 
too,  when  one  thought  of  what  these  young 
lives  must  be  to  which  this  simple  treat 
seemed  like  a  foretaste  of  Heaven.  There 
was  an  elfin  look  about  many  of  the  little 
guests,  as  though  they  had  grown  old  ere 
they  had  emerged  from  childhood  ;  they 
had  seen  so  much  of  the  struggle  for  life 
among  their  elders,  they  had  heard  so 
much  (for  the  poor  have  no  reticence  about 
such  matters)  of  the  burthen  that  their 
existence  was  to  others,  that  they  had  be- 
come thoughtful  ere  most  of  us  have  need 
to  think,  and  sad  without  having  exhausted, 
nay,  scarcely  experienced  a  pleasure. 

Strange  and  weird  as  they  might  look, 
the  person  who  ministered  to  their  wants 
— who  waited  while  Sister  Edith  carved — 
had  an  appearance  still  more  singular  and 
even  uncanny.  In  stature  she  was  a  dwarf, 
but  the  diminutiveness  of  her  form  excited 
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no  astonishment,  by  reason  of  the  more 
striking  attractions  of  her  face ;  its  com- 
plexion was  as  fair  as  that  of  a  child,  but 
the  skin  was  a  mere  network  of  wrinkles, 
which  yet  did  not  give  the  appearance  of 
extreme  age  ;  indeed,  she  was  still  active 
and  vigorous,  as  was  evident  from  her 
bearing  in  the  smoking  joint  and  setting 
it  on  the  table,  apparently  without  effort. 
Picture  to  yourself  one  of  those  portraits 
of  young  girls  by  some  ancient  master,  the 
lines  and  lineaments  whereof  survive,  but 
the  canvas  of  which  Time  has  cracked  in 
ten  thousand  places,  and  you  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  face  of  Susan  Parkes — only  the 
cracks,  in  her  case,  were  beautifully  clear. 
Her  eyes  were  dark  and  lustrous,  though 
her  hair  was  grey ;  and  she  would  have 
been  almost  pretty — though  in  a  quaint 
style — but  for  her  eyebrows,  which,  huge 
and  shaggy,  overhung  her  brows  like  a 
ridge  of  rank  grey  grass,  and  forbade  you 
to  forget  that  the  creature  who  wore  them 
was  not  as  others  are,  but  what  some  would 
even  call  a  monstrosity.     She  walked  too 
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— or  rather  waddled — like  a  walking  doll ; 
and  altogether,  one  would  have  said,  was  a 
figure  to  make  lively  children  laugh,  and 
timid  ones  tremble.  So  far,  however,  from 
this  was  the  case  with  her  present  guests, 
that  they  held  Susan  Parkes  in  a  rever- 
ence such  as  many  of  them,  alas  !  could 
not  pay  to  their  own  mothers,  and  looked 
upon  her  as  an  earthly  giver  of  good,  com- 
pared with  whom  the  '  fairy  godmother'  of 
fiction — wherewith  these  poor  little  souls 
had  a  very  slight  acquaintance — sank  into 
insignificance.  We  have  been  told,  on  the 
best  authority  (i.e.,  his  own),  that  a  certain 
very  clever  fellow,  who  squinted,  was  only 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the  hand- 
somest of  his  sex  in  crettin^  into  the  <^ood 
graces  of  his  fellow-creatures;  and  if  beauty 
of  form  has  so  short  a  start  of  cleverness, 
it  has  but  a  little  longer  one  of  goodness, 
which,  once  having  overtaken  it  in  the 
affections,  moves  on  with  strides  that  the 
other  can  never  rival.  The  latter,  indeed, 
is  as  a  cut  flower,  which  ravishes  the  eye 
at  first  sight,  and   attracts  it   beyond  that 
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which  is  in  the  earth  in  bud,  but  every  day 
it  loses  some  charm,  while  every  day  its- 
rival  grows  and  blows,  and  when  the  one 
is  stale  and  withered,  the  other  is  radiant 
and  fragrant  still. 

1  Well,  Susan,  how  are  our  young  people  ?' 
inquired  Sister  Edith,  cheerfully,  whose 
arrival  appeared  to  be  the  signal  for  bring- 
ing in  the  joint,  and  who  took  up  her 
place  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
standing. 

Before  Susan  could  reply,  the  children 
burst  into  a  little  hymn,  which,  in  view  of 
the  beef,  was  unquestionably  a  psalm  of 
thanksgiving,  what  doubt  soever  might 
have  been  engendered  by  its  time  and  tune. 
A  musical  ear  might  very  possibly  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  performance,  but 
the  very  quavering  and  incertitude  of  their 
tiny  voices  had  a  pathos  of  their  own 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  It  was  not  '  a 
feast  for  the  gods '  that  was  spread  on 
that  narrow  table,  and  beneath  that  lowly 
roof,  but  it  was  a  feast  that  the  gods  must 
surely  have  looked  kindly  on.      When  it 
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was  over,  and  certain  oranges  had  been 
produced,  at  the  appearance  of  which  the 
children's  eyes  enlarged  and  glistened  as 
1  hough  they  beheld  the  golden  fruit  of  the 
Hesperides,  Sister  Edith  turned  to  her 
-assistant,  and  said,  '  Is  your  sister-in-law 
still  with  you  ?' 

1  Yes,  ma'am  :  you  will  find  her  upstairs 
with  Lucy.' 

Edith  nodded,  and  leaving  Susan  to 
superintend  the  dessert  (which  had  become 
a  wholesale  manufactory  of  orange  'pigs'), 
ascended  the  narrow  stairs,  and,  knocking 
softly  at  the  door,  entered  the  room  above. 
The  apartment  was  barely  and  cheaply 
furnished,  and  resembled  other  rooms  in 
the  same  locality  save  that  it  was  scrupu- 
lously clean  ;  yet  it  was  not  devoid  of  at 
least  one  article  of  luxury.  On  the  table 
lay  an  open  box,  in  which  reposed,  on  a 
cushion  of  velvet  made  to  fit  its  form,  a 
large  and  very  handsome  flute.  This  made 
as  prominent  an  object  in  the  place  as  a 
huge  vase  or  statue  would  have  done  in 
a  more  splendid  apartment.     A  girl,  half 
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child,  half  woman,  of  remarkable  beauty?, 
was  standing  over  it,  and  regarding  it  with 
much    apparent    admiration.       Her   frame 
was  tall,  and   thin,  and  undeveloped  ;  but 
the  beauty  of  her  face  was  for  her  years- 
(which    were     but     seventeen)    singularly 
mature.      Her  large  hazel  eyes  had  a  stead- 
fastness in  them  which  would  have  marred 
their  comeliness  had  it  been  less  complete  ; 
the  lines  of  her  mouth,  notwithstanding  that 
the    lips    were     shaped    like    the    bow    of 
Cupid,  were  resolute  almost  to  hardness  ; 
while    her  jaw — the    only    defect    in    her 
features — was  of  that  massive  kind  which 
in    a    man    we    associate    with    obstinacy. 
Even   now,  as  she   looked  up   at  the   en- 
trance of  the  new  comer,  an  expression  of 
determination,  nay,  even   of  defiance,  rose 
into  her  face,  which  seemed  to  a  spectator 
wholly  uncalled  for. 

There  was  nothing  in  Sister  Edith's 
mien,  nor  in  her  salutation,  to  suggest 
antagonism  ;  indeed,  her  words  were  not 
spoken  to  the  girl  at  all  (though  they  had 
reference  to  her),  but  were  addressed   to 
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her  mother,  a  fragile  and  sickly-looking 
woman,  who  sat  in  a  low  chair  by  the 
window  reading. 

1  Why,  Martha,  your  Lucy  is  grown  quite 
a  woman  !' 

'  She  is  tall  enough,  Miss  Edith,  that's 
true,'  answered  the  person  addressed,  rising 
slowly  from  her  seat,  and  dropping  a  curt- 
sey as  she  spoke ;  '  I'm  almost  afraid  as 
she  will  outgrow  her  strength.' 

1  And  yet  she  looks  strong  and  healthy,' 
said  Sister  Edith,  turning  to  the  girl  with 
a  pleasant  smile,  which  the  object  of  her 
admiration  did  not  seem,  nevertheless,  to 
take  in  good  part.  She  disliked  being 
spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  '  as  though 
she  were  a  horse  or  a  cow,  instead  of  a 
human  being,'  as  she  afterwards  expressed 
it.  Sister  Edith  was  famous  for  her  judicious 
behaviour  in  her  dealings  with  the  poor; 
but  Lucy  Lindon  had  a  nature  which  sus- 
pected patronage  in  all  relations  with  her 
superiors,  and  resented  it.  Mrs.  Parkes, 
her  mother,  had  married  again,  and  in  so 
doing  had  lost  much   of  that  maternal  in- 
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fluence  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
certainly  directed  to  amend  this  disposition 
in  her  offspring. 

1  Well,  Lucy,  and  how  do  you  like  Lon- 
don ?'  inquired  Sister  Edith,  kindly. 

'  Well,  ma'am,  one  doesn't  see  much  of 
the  bright  side  of  it  in  Ford's  Alley,  I 
reckon  ;  but  from  what  I  have  seen,  I 
prefer  it  to  Durnton.' 

1  Indeed  !  then  I  differ  from  you,'  said 
the  other,  with  a  half  sigh.  '  When  I  was 
your  age  I  thought  Durnton  the  pleasantest 
spot  in  the  world.' 

'  I  find  it  dull,'  said  Lucy,  quietly. 

'  But  you  have  plenty  to  do,  I  should 
think,  in  helping  your  mother ;  and  the 
work  that  should  be  most  welcome  is  what 
we  do  for  those  who  are  dear  to  us.  Young 
girls  should  never  feel  dull.' 

'Well,  you  see,  Miss  Edith,'  interposed 
the  elder  woman,  '  there  is  really  not  much 
to  be  done  at  home,  and  what  Lucy  does 
is  done  quickly,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
done  well.  And  when  the  work's  over, 
she's  no  great  reader,  though  like  her  aunt, 
she  has  a  taste  for  music/ 
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4  That  is  a  harmless  taste  enough  ;  you 
don't  play  the  flute,  I  suppose,  like  your 
aunt  Susan  ?  It  is  a  very  unusual  gift 
for  one  of  your  sex.' 

1  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  play  the  flute,'  said 
Lucy,  whose  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  the 
instrument  in  question.  '  I  don't  play  any- 
thing, and  for  a  very  good  reason,  I  have 
got  nothing  to  play  upon.' 

'  Lor,  Lucy/  exclaimed  her  mother, '  how 
can  you  talk  like  that !  she's  every  bit  as 
much  a  musician  in  her  way  as  Susan.  If 
it  wasn't  Sunday,  you  should  hear  her  sing, 
Miss  Edith.' 

Lucy's  beautiful  face  was  overspread  by 
an  expression  of  serene  contempt,  that 
seemed  to  include  at  once  her  singing 
talents  and  the  utterer  of  these  encomiums 
herself. 

1  Mother  knows  nothing  about  music,' 
said  she,  '  and  I  very  little.  I  can  just 
amuse  myself,  that's  all.' 

'  That  is  not  your  aunt  Susan's  view/ 
returned  Mrs.  Parkes  ;  '  she  says  that  you 
have  great  gifts  if  you  had  but  a  teacher.' 

vol  1.  5 
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Edith  stood  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  speakers,  with  a  grave  face. 
Perhaps  one  of  them  at  least  expected  that 
she  would  pursue  this  subject  to  some 
practical  result,  but  if  so  she  was  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

'  Your  foster-  son,  Master  Richard,  is  up 
in  London,  Martha  ;  when  you  next  see 
him  at  the  Tower  you  will  hardly  know 
him  ;  during  his  last  half  at  school  he  has 
become  quite  a  young  man.' 

'Nay  —  but  we  have  seen  him,  Miss 
Edith  ;  he  called  here  only  yesterday,  and 
a  very  kind  and  thoughtful  thing  it  was  of 
him  to  come  and  see  me/ 

'Indeed!  He  never  told  me  he  had  been 
here,  nor  was  I  aware  that  he  knew  you 
were  in  London.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  my  husband  told  him. 
You  see,  since  he  has  been  made  keeper, 
Master  Richard  sees  a  good  deal  of  him  in 
the  sporting  way  ;  and  he  was  writing  to 
him  about  the  prospect  of  birds  and  that, 
and  I  suppose,  put  in  that  Lucy  and  I  were 
come  to  town  for  a  few  days.     I  must  say 
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for  Master  Richard,  that  he  has  no  pride 
about  him,  and  never  forgets  his  old  foster- 
mother/' 

'  Richard  has  a  kind  heart/  said  Sister 
Edith,  with  a  smile  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  a  certain  air  of  anxiety  that  had  sud- 
denly come  over  her.  '  I  suppose  he  is  a 
general  favourite  at  Durnton  ?' 

1  That  he  is,  ma'am  ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
his  high  spirits  sometimes  lead  him  a  little 
astray.' 

1  Is  he  much  with  your  husband  ?'  in- 
quired Sister  Edith  with  sudden  sharp- 
ness. 

1  Oh,  not  to  signify,  ma'am/  She  laid  a 
marked  stress  upon  that  word.  '  They  go 
a  shooting  together  in  the  season,  but  that's 
wholesome  work.  Of  course  George  ain't 
no  saint,  but  he's  been  going  straight  this 
long  time,  and,  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  don't 
see  as  Master  Richard  could  larn  any  harm 
of  him.  George  likes  him  too  well  for 
that,  as,  indeed,  he  has  cause  ;  it  was 
through  Master  Richard  that  he  got  his 
place  under  the  squire,  and  then  the  dear 
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lad  is  so  open-handed  with  his  bacca  and 
things.  By-the-bye,  Miss  Edith,'  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Parkes,  changing  her  feeble 
and  somewhat  apologetic  tone  for  one  of 
unwonted  decision,  '  I  have  ox>t  something 
on  my  mind  with  regard  to  Master  Richard. 
When  he  came  here  the  other  day,  he  left 
a  present  behind  him ;  and  I  think  it  right 
to  tell  you  what  it  was  ;  for  if  you  have 
any  objection  to  Lucy's  keeping  it — bring 
it  here,  girl,  and  let  me  show  it  to  Miss 
Edith.' 

1  I  can  show  it  myself,  mother,'  said 
Lucy,  producing  from  her  bosom  a  locket 
of  gold,  heart-shaped,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  which  was  hung  round  her  neck  by 
a  silk 'riband.  She  did  not  take  off  the 
riband,  but  held  out  the  locket  in  a  manner 
that  meant  very  clearly,  '  You  may  look  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  the  thing  is  mine, 
and  I  mean  to  keep  it' 

Sister  Edith,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
notice  this,  and  cast  on  the  object  in  ques- 
tion a  glance  of  calm  indifference. 

'  Richard    is    always   lavish/   she   said, 
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'  but  if  he  wishes  to  spend  his  pocket- 
money  in  such  a  foolish  fashion,  I  cannot 
help  it/ 

'  Well,  I  did  not  mean  the  value  of  the 
gift,  Miss  Edith,'  said  the  elder  woman, 
4  though  indeed  it  must  have  cost  a  pretty 
penny.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might 
object  to  Lucy's  wearing  it  ?' 

1  /  object,  Mrs.  Parkes  ?'  and  for  the  first 
time  there  was  an  air  of  hauteur  in  Sister 
Edith's  voice  ;  '  nay,  she  is  your  daughter, 
not  mine.  I  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  an 
unsuitable  ornament  for  a  person  in  her 
position  to  wear,  and  a  very  silly  gift  for 
Richard  to  choose  for  the  child  ;  but  I 
don't  see  how  she  could  well  have  done 
otherwise  than  accept  it.' 

Mrs.  Parkes  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Lucy  put  back  the  locket  in  her  bosom, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  half  drawn  his 
sword  and  replaces  it  in  his  scabbard,  since 
there  is  no  occasion  for  its  use,  but  who 
would  have  been  quite  as  willing  to  have 
settled  the  matter  by  cold  steel. 

1  And  how  long  are   you  going  to  stay 
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in     London,     Martha  ?'     inquired     Sister 
Edith. 

'Well,  ma'am,  I  think  Tuesday' — Lucy 
drew  herself  up  quickly,  like  a  swan  who 
has  been  stooping  for  a  draught  of  water, 
and  is  disturbed  by  some  strange  sound — 
1  or  Wednesday  at  farthest,  will  see  us  back 
again  at  Durnton.' 

1  You  will  remember  me  to  all  old  friends, 
Martha  :  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you,  and 
your  daughter  too.'  She  shook  hands 
with  both  of  them  in  her  grave  fashion ; 
and  descended  to  the  room  below,  where 
she  found  Susan  alone,  clearing  away  the 
remainder  of  the  feast — which  comprised 
one  huge  bone,  and  much  orange  peel. 

'  I  hope,  Miss  Edith,  Martha  told  you 
about  that  locket,'  said  the  dwarf,  directly 
the  other  made  her  appearance. 

'  Oh  yes,  she  told  me.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  it  comes  better 
from  her  mouth  than  mine.  In  my  opinion, 
as  I  told  Martha,  the  girl  ought  never  to 
have  been  permitted  to  accept  it.' 

1  Perhaps  it  was  better  not  to  make  a 
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fuss  about  it,  Susan,  though  it  was  indeed 
a  most  ill-advised  and  injudicious  gift. 
Enough  to  turn  the  child's  head  if  she  had 
been  a  little  older.' 

A  reply  rose  to  the  other's  lips,  but  got 
no  farther.  She  saw  by  Sister  Edith's  face 
that  that  lady  understood  the  matter  better 
than  she  chose  to  allow. 

'  Has  Lucy  really  a  talent  for  music, 
Susan  ?' 

'  She  has  an  excellent  ear  for  it ;  and 
though  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of 
singing,  she  seems  to  me  to  have  a  very 
sweet  voice.' 

1  Then  if  that  was  cultivated,  she  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  good  singer  ?' 

1  Why,  yes,  miss ;  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that.' 

Sister  Edith  nodded,  smiled  pleasantly, 
and  took  her  leave. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  a  little  talk 
upstairs. 

'  Well,  Lucy,  I  am  glad  that  you  may 
keep  your  locket,  though  I  don't  think 
Miss  Edith  was  best  pleased.' 
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'  I  am  sorry  for  that,  mother,'  answered 
the  girl,  indifferently ;  -  but  I  should  have 
kept  it  in  any  case,  since  it  was  given  me 
for  my  own/ 

She  had  taken  it  out  once  more,  and 
was  regarding  it  with  an  air  of  tenderness 
that  suited  ill  with  her  haughty  tone. 

'  It  was  very  lucky,  however,  Lucy,  that 
Miss  Edith  didn't  ask  to  see  the  inside  of  it. 
Shut  it  up  and  put  it  away.  I  hear  your 
aunt's  step  coming  upstairs.' 

If  Sister  Edith  had  opened  the  locket, 
she  would  have  seen  something  more 
familiar  than  welcome — namely,  the  face 
of  her  nephew  Richard,  which  he  had  had 
photographed  at  Eton  for  the  very  purpose 
of  being  fitted  into  that  golden  heart. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


CONFESSIONS. 


It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  mind  of  a  man 
— not  in  a  general  way  because  of  its  pro- 
fundity— but  by  reason  of  the  many  streams 
and  eddies  which  divert  the  plumb  line,  and 
prevent  its  going  straight  to  the  bottom. 
A  straw  may  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows  the  straw,  but  not  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  And  what  is  true  of  a  man's 
mind  is  true  in  a  less  degree  of  the  mind  of 
a  boy.  We  are  quite  sure  in  the  latter 
case  (as  is  also  only  too  likely  in  the 
former)  that  Self  forms  the  chief  ingre- 
dient ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  having  for- 
gotten our  own  boyhood,  with  its  dispro- 
portionate hopes  and  fears,  and  finite  plea- 
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sures,  we  are  at  fault  for  the  springs  of 
action.  But  in  the  case  of  the  adolescent, 
or  hobbledehoy,  as  he  is  contemptuously 
termed  by  his  elders,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  use  the  dredging  machine.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  his  mind  is  more  or 
less  fixed  upon  the  fair  sex. 

It  was  early  days,  some  will  think,  for 
Master  Richard  Talbot  to  have  given  his 
photograph  in  a  heart-shaped  locket  to  the 
object  of  his  affections,  but  then  youth  at 
Eton  is  precocious.  These  two — he  and 
1  the  beloved  object  ' — had  not  been  at 
school  together,  like  the  youthful  Scotch 
lovers,  and  '  cleeked  together  hame '  after- 
wards, but  they  had  learned  '  one  lesson 
from  the  same  book ' — to  love  one  another. 
From  childhood  upwards,  Lucy  had  been 
his  playmate  in  the  summer  woods  about 
Durnton  Regis,  and  '  pu'ed  the  gowans 
fine '  to  pour  into  each  other's  laps  ;  they 
had  sought  in  company  along  the  desolate 
shores  of  the  Dorn  for  the  marsh  flower 
and  the  feathery  rush  ;  they  had  sat  hand 
in  hand  for  hours  and  watched  the  northern 
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ocean  beat  against  the  sea  wall,  and  its  awful 
diapason  had  been  music  to  them.  What 
did  it  matter,  thought  the  neighbours,  if 
the  heir  of  the  Tower  and  the  child  of  his 
foster-mother  found  their  chief  pleasure  in 
each  other's  society  ?  Lucy's  stepfather, 
George  Parkes,  bore,  it  is  true,  a  very  in- 
different character,  but  even  if  he  did  teach 
the  lad  to  snare  a  hare,  or  kill  a  pheasant 
on  its  perch  without  the  aid  of  a  gun,  they 
were  his  father's  hares  and  pheasants,  and 
would  be  his  own  one  day.  There  was  no 
flaw  to  speak  of  in  this  reasoning,  only  the 
good  folks  who  took  this  philosophic  view 
of  the  matter  overlooked  the  lapse  of  time, 
which  brines  about  other  changes  than 
decay  and  death.  Mr.  Talbot  the  elder, 
whose  business  it  was,  as  they  justly  said, 
to  look  after  the  lad,  did  not  much  concern 
himself  with  sublunary  matters,  but  kept 
his  thoughts  fixed  on  higher  things  ; 
whereas  Mr.  George  Parkes,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  look  after  the  girl,  saw 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  intimacy 
between  the  two  young  people,  and  in  fact 
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had  done  his  best,  especially  of  late,  to  en- 
courage it. 

Lucy's  mother  was  a  well-meaning  but 
weak  woman,  rather  afraid  of  her  daughter 
(who,  in  addition  to  an  independent  fortune 
of  two  hundred  pounds  to  come  to  her 
when  of  age,  had  a  very  decided  temper  of 
her  own),  and  very  much  afraid  of  her  hus- 
band, whose  arguments,  powerful  in  them- 
selves, it  was  whispered  were  sometimes 
backed  by  the  application  of  a  broom- 
handle  or  other  handy  weapon  of  per- 
suasion. The  course  of  Master  Richard's 
true  love  had  therefore  hitherto  run 
smoothly  enough,  as  regarded  the  young 
lady's  family  ;  but  he  had  now  received 
intimation  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  his 
own,  and  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  most  abnormal  as  well  as 
unjustifiable  proceeding  that  '  Sister  Edith/ 
dead  as  she  professed  to  be  to  earthly  vani- 
ties, should  meddle  with  any  affair  of  the 
heart ;  yet  this  she  had  done  in  his  case, 
and  with  considerable  vigour. 

On  her  return  from  the  'children's  dinner- 
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table '  on  that  Sunday  afternoon,  she  had 
had  a  long  private  interview  with  her 
nephew  in  which  she  had  exhibited  quite 
unlooked-for  views  of  practical  life  and  con- 
duct. He  had  done  his  best  to  '  block ' 
everything  she  said,  as  he  afterwards  ex- 
pressed it,  for  he  knew  that  scoring  was  out 
of  the  question,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
bowled  out. 

'  I  have  found  out  how  you  spent  your 
money,  sir,  since  you  came  to  London/ 
were  her  first  words. 

Dick's  face  was  a  picture.  For  a 
moment  he  looked  a  little  anxious,  like 
some  gentleman  of  shady  habits  at  a  police 
court,  who  has  not  yet  heard  the  particular 
1  charge '  upon  which  he  has  been  appre- 
hended ;  but  almost  immediately  he  began 
to  laugh  outright. 

'You  must  be  very  clever,  Aunt  Edie, 
for  upon  my  life  I  can't  tell  you  how  it 
has  gone,  myself.' 

1  You  bought  a  gold  locket  with  it  for 
Lucy  Parkes.' 

Thereupon  was   at  once  disproved  the 
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libellous  assertion  that  no  Eton  boy  in  the 
fifth  form  can  blush  :  for  into  Dick's  olive 
face  came  a  very  decided  tinge  of  colour. 

'  I  did  buy  her  a  locket,  but  it  was  not 
with  that  money/  replied  he  with  unwonted 
doggedness.  It  was  a  very  foolish  reply, 
and  one  which  would  have  only  occurred 
to  a  very  young  offender.  Indeed,  had  he 
been  really  the  gentleman  in  trouble,  of 
whom  we  have  hypothetically  spoken,  he 
would  have  previously  been  put  upon  his 
guard  by  the  law  itself,  and  solemnly  warned 
not  to  commit  himself  by  any  such  impul- 
sive statement.  Poor  Dick  thought  he 
had  found  a  flaw  in  the  indictment  instead 
of  laying  himself  open  to  a  new  and  equally 
serious  charge. 

1  Then  where  did  you  get  the  first  money  ? 
Did  your  father  entrust  you  with  any  other 
sums  than  the  head-master's  fee,  and  which 
you  similarly  misappropriated  ?' 

1  It  was  my  own  money  :  I  raised  it  at 
the  pawnbroker's  on  my  watch  ' — and  Dick 
dangled  his  albert  guard  with  nothing  at 
the  end  of  it  to  corroborate  his  assertion. 
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It  was  very  lucky  for  him  that  Sister 
Edith,  through  her  relations  with  her  poor 
clients,  was  familiar  with  the  pawnbroking 
system,  and  was  therefore  not  so  shocked 
at  this  avowal  as  other  persons  in  her 
position  would  have  been  :  Lady  Earnshaw, 
for  example,  would  have  been  horrified 
by  such  a  revelation  of  depravity.  Never- 
theless, her  manner  was  very  grave  and 
almost  stern,  as  she  replied,  c  Oh,  you 
pawned  the  watch  that  your  grandmother 
gave  you  on  your  birthday.  Suppose  she 
was  to  ask  to  see  it  ?' 

1 1  should  not  tell  her  a  lie,  Aunt  Edie.' 
Here  the  accused  made  the  first  point 
in  his  own  favour,  and  I  am  afraid  '  the 
court  was  with  him  '  from  that  moment, 
notwithstanding  its  implacable  demeanour. 
Sister  Edith  admired  the  boy's  positive- 
ness,  so  different  from  the  evasions  and 
falsehoods  she  was  accustomed  to  meet 
with  in  the  youth  of  another  class  ;  and 
she  did  not  perhaps  take  into  account  how 
generous  treatment  and  a  position  of  social 
superiority  lead    to    truth    (except    in    the 
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basest  characters),  as  naturally  as  poverty 
and  dependence  to  lying. 

'  I  suppose  not,  Richard  ;  yet  the  truth 
would  distress  her  almost  as  much  as  a  lie. 
That  watch  must  be  redeemed  at  once.' 

'  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Aunt  Edie,  but  I 
tore  up  the  ticket.' 

'  Tore  up  the  ticket  ?  what  for  ?' 

1  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  and  then  you'll  see 
that  it's  not  worth  while  to  get  the  watch 
out.  I  was  running  downstairs  at  "  my 
tutor's,"  and  it  somehow  jumped  out  of 
my  pocket  and  fell  on  the  pavement  of 
the  hall.  It  never  went  again,  except  for 
a  moment  or  two,  unless  it  was  laid  upon 
its  back ;  and  so  I  "  popped  "  it  for  three 
pounds.  You  may  wonder  how  I  got  so 
much  money  on  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  the 
man  had  had  it  once  or  twice  before  the 
accident — and  not  knowing  it  had  now 
only  a  "  horizontal  movement "  (as  I've 
heard  him  call  it),  he  advanced  the  same 
sum  as  usual,  and  you  see  I  knew  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  redeem  it  at  the 
old  price,  and  so  I  tore  up  the  ticket." 
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1  Richard  Talbot,  you  are  a  very  wicked 
boy.' 

'  I  know  I'm  a  bad  lot,  Aunt  Edie.  I 
was  born  so ;  father  says  we  are  all  born 
so,  till  something  happens,  I  don't  quite 
know  what  it  is.  I  only  know  it  hasn't 
happened  to  me/ 

This  was  another  point  in  Dick's  favour. 
The  terrible  manner  (as  his  aunt  thought 
it)  of  his  bringing  up,  the  heretical  notions 
that  had  been  instilled  into  him  from  his 
childhood,  were  an  excuse  for  almost  any- 
thing that  was  amiss  in  the  lad.  There 
was  nevertheless  a  certain  scorn  in  her 
tone  (very  rarely  found  there)  as  she 
replied,  '  If  I  were  you,  Richard,  I  would 
not  speak  of  religion  of  any  kind  when 
confessing  to  have  cheated  a  tradesman.' 

Then  once  more  this  incorrigible  boy 
burst  into  laughter,  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed was  of  a  genuine  sort,  not  defiant 
nor  cynical,  but  a  wholesome  fit  of  merri- 
ment produced  by  the  very  source  of  fun 
— the  sense  of  incongruity. 

'  My  dear  Aunt  Edie,  if  you  only  knew 

VOL.    I.  6 
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old  Pledge  !  The  downiest,  wiliest,  thiev- 
ingest  old  Jew  jeweller  out  of  Newgate. 
He  charged  me  for  that  very  locket  (as 
I  have  since  found  out,  for  another  fellow 
bought  one  exactly  like  it)  nearly  twice 
its  value,  because  he  knew  I  had  the 
money  in  my  pocket,  since  he  had  just 
advanced  it  on  the  watch.  Once — just 
once — out  of  a  dozen  transactions  I  have 
had  with  him,  I  have  got  this  little  rise 
out  of  him — and  you  talk  of  cheating. 
Cheating  Mr.  Josiah  Pledge  !  You  might 
just  as  well  attempt  to  cheat  the — why, 
dear  me,  anybody,'  concluded  Master 
Richard,  in  some  confusion. 

'  Because  a  person  such  as  you  describe 
has  behaved  ill  to  you,  Richard,  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  take  an  underhand 
advantage  of  him/ 

'  Advantage  !  I  wish  I  could  think  that 
had  happened  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  even 
now  he  has  made  a  good  bargain,  though 
not  so  good  as  he  imagined.  I  am  sure  he 
has,  by  the  way  in  which  he  grinned  at  me 
the  next  time — that  is,  I   mean,  the  next 
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time   I   met  him,  and  when,  of  course,  he 
had  found  it  out.' 

'So  young  Eton  gentlemen  frequent 
pawnbrokers'  shops  as  other  boys  at  other 
schools  go  to  the  pastry-cook's  ?' 

1  No,  Aunt  Edie  ;  but  some  of  them  have 
a  taste  for  jewellery,  or  like  to  buy  it  for 
their  sisters.'  Dick  had  just  avoided  the 
pit-fall  '  sweethearts/  and  a  quick  turn  of 
the  tongue  landed  him  on  this  firm  domes- 
tic ground.  ■  I  dare  say  there  are  very  few 
fellows  who  know  he  is  a  pawnbroker  ;  but 
somehow,  I  found  it  out;  and  when  one 
wants  a  little  money — and  I'm  always 
wanting  it,  Aunt  Edie — Josiah's  shop  is  a 
great  convenience.' 

'  I  wish  to  hear  nothing  more,  Richard, 
of  such  disgraceful  doings,'  said  Sister 
Edith,  '  I  will  send  to  Windsor  to-morrow 
and  get  back  the  watch.  If  it  can't  be 
made  to  go,  you  shall  have  another  like  it.' 

'Oh!  Aunt  Edie!' 

She  held  up  her  hand  for  silence.  '  I 
don't  want  your  thanks,  Richard.  If  you 
are  really  grateful,  show  it  by  amendment. 

6—2 
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About  one  thing  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 
You  will  return  home  to-morrow — London 
is  not  a  proper  place  for  a  boy  who  has  no 
one  to  look  after  him,  and  who  has  no  good 
principles  to  keep  him  straight.  There 
shall  be  no  gambling,  nor  coming  home  at 
daylight,  while  you  are  (ostensibly)  under 
your  grandmother's  care/ 

'  Let  me  stay  till  Wednesday,  Aunt 
Edie,'  pleaded  Dick,  with  downcast  eyes. 

1  Why  ?'  He  felt,  though  he  did  not 
meet  her  gaze,  that  Aunt  Edie  was  looking 
him  through  and  through. 

'  Well,  I  had  promised  to  meet  a  friend, 
who  is  going  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Tuesday,  with  a  relative.' 

c  Your  friend  must  be  content  with  his 
relative.' 

'  Well,  but  suppose  I  don't  choose  to  go,' 
said  the  lad.  '  You've  been  very  good  to 
me,  I  don't  deny  ;  but  I  am  not  a  child, 
Aunt  Edie.' 

'  No,  for  you  lack  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood. If  you  refuse  to  go  I  will  tell  your 
grandmother  what  time  you  came  home 
this  morning.' 
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1  Well,  that  is  mean  ;  for  you  gave  me  to 
understand  you  wouldn't.  That's  what  the 
governor  would  call  Jesuitical.' 

The  colour  rushed  into  Sister  Edith's 
face,  as  though^  he  had  struck  it  with  his 
hand. 

1  No,  I  didn't  mean  that,  Aunt  Edie/ 
exclaimed  he,  eagerly;  '  of  course,  you  could 
tell  her  about  the  watch,  and  that  hole 
would  be  quite  deep  enough  for  me.  Let 
there  be  "  Pax  "  between  us  ;  that's  what 
we  say  at  Eton,  when  we  make  up  a  quar- 
rel. I'll  go  home  to-morrow,  if  you  wish 
it ;  only  how  are  you  going  to  explain  it  to 
the  governor  ?' 

'  I  will  get  your  grandmother  to  do  that, 
and,  if  possible,  without  getting  you  into 
trouble  ;  but,  of  course,  I  must  tell  her  some- 
thing' 

4  Don't  say  anything  about  old  Pledge — 
and  the — the  locket,'  said  Dick,  sheepishly. 

'  Of  course  not.  There  would  however 
have  been  no  harm  in  giving  a  present  to 
your  foster-mother's  child,  if  you  had 
bought  it   with   your    own    pocket-money, 
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though  the  gift  you  chose  was  ridiculously 
unsuitable.  Is  this  Mr.  Pledge  a  watch- 
maker ?' 

'  Yes  ;  at  least,  I  suppose  so  ;  he  sells 
watches/ 

1  Well,  then,  if  Lady  Earnshaw  asks 
where  your  watch  is,  you  can  tell  her  with 
truth  that  it  is  at  the  watchmaker's.' 

'  By  Jove,  Aunt  Edie,  what  a  oner*  you 
are  to  get  a  fellow  out  of  a  scrape  !' 

'  I  wish  I  could  get  you  out  of  the  faults 
that  lead  to  the  scrapes.' 

So  the  interview  had  ended.  Aunt  Edie 
proved  as  good  as  her  word,  and  contrived 
to  explain  her  nephew's  sudden  departure 
to  Lady  Earnshaw  (he  called  it  '  squaring 
his  grandmother')  without  getting  him  into 
trouble  with  her.  She  even  purchased  for 
him  a  silver  watch,  as  a  temporary  substi- 
tute for  that  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Pledge, 
and  also  sent  a  cheque  to  the  head-master 
for  the  money  that  her  young  relative  had 
omitted,  by  mistake,  to  leave  behind  him. 

*  A  comparative  degree  of  comparison,  pronounced 
Wonner. 
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But  there  was  one  item  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  Master  Richard  resented  ex- 
tremely.    He  had  a  companion  on  his  way 
to  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  station  in 
the  person  of  the  Rev.  Gerald  Vane,  who, 
happening  to  look   in,  in   Gresham  Street, 
on   Monday  morning  on  his   way  to   that 
very  part  of  the  town,  was  offered  by  Sister 
Edith  a  seat   in  his   cab.      Nothing  could 
be   more  natural   than   such  a  proceeding, 
only  Dick  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
whole  plan  had  been  designed  to  see  him 
safe  into  the  train,  and  on  his  way  home. 
He    had    no    very    great    admiration    for 
ecclesiastics    generally — in    the    circles    at 
Eton    in    which    Dick    moved   they   were 
called  \  devil-dodgers ' — and  Mr.  Vane  was 
an  object  of  his  especial  dislike.      He  didn't 
lay  everything  to  heart  that  his  father  said, 
but  when  it  was  of  a  character  that  suited 
with  his  own  ideas  it  had   its  weight,  and 
his  father  had  said  some  very  severe  things 
of  '  Father  Vane.'     One  of  them  was  that 
he  was  not  so  solicitous  to  be  Aunt  Edie's 
*  father'  as  her  '  husband,'  and  that  not  so 
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much  in  view  of  her  spiritual  gifts  as  of  her 
temporal  possessions.  Not  that  Aunt  Edie 
was  rich  ;  her  father  had  not  wronged  his 
son,  as  he  had  at  one  time  apprehended, 
by  making  her  his  heir ;  but  he  had  left 
her  an  income  which,  in  the  eyes  of  an 
ascetic  ecclesiastic  accustomed  to  the  root 
and  the  spring — but  not,  perhaps,  prefer- 
ring them — might  seem  considerable.  Mr. 
Vane  was  younger  than  Aunt  Edie — a  cir- 
cumstance which  surely  should  have  dis- 
armed distrust  :  on  the  contrary,  with  some 
cynical  persons  it  increased  it.  He  was  also 
understood  to  be  vowed  to  celibacy,  but 
even  that  did  not  absolve  him  from  this 
injurious  suspicion  ;  it  greatly  confirmed  it. 
Mr.  Gerald  Vane  was  a  well-looking 
young  man,  and  moreover  looked  a  gentle- 
man. But  for  a  slight  squint,  which  almost 
always  lends  a  sinister  expression  to  the 
face,  he  would  have  been  a  very  handsome 
man.  It  was  impossible — in  his  clothes  at 
least— to  mistake  him  for  anything  but 
what  he  was — an  English  clergyman  of  the 
highest  and  driest  school.      He  had  never 
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worn  even  a  black  cravat  since  the  day  of 
his  ordination ;  nothing  but  the  stiffest 
white  ones — nor  was  a  vestige  of  shirt- 
collar  to  be  seen  above  it.  His  coat,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  all  collar,  and  stood 
up  about  him  like  the  ruff  of  a  pigeon. 
How  he  got  into  his  waistcoat  was  a  secret 
known  only  to  himself,  his  tailor,  and  (pos- 
sibly) his  confessor.  It  had  no  visible 
fastening  of  any  kind,  and  looked  like  a 
bishop's  silk  apron  worn  a  story  higher. 
His  hair  was  short  and  straight,  and  very 
smooth.  His  voice  was  as  gentle  as  a 
woman's,  and  much  more  persuasive  with 
the  sex  than  any  female  voice.  He  was 
not,  however,  as  we  have  hinted,  a  favourite 
with  Lady  Earnshaw,  who  held  out  to  him 
two  jewelled  fingers  by  way  of  greeting. 
This  was  her  least  favourable  form  of  salu- 
tation ;  her  ordinary  acquaintances  got 
three  fingers.  When  Richard  bade  her 
good-bye,  she  gave  him  her  whole  hand 
(with  a  sovereign  in  it),  and  kissed  his 
cheek.  She  liked  handsome  lads,  and  not 
the  less  if  they  were  a  trifle  reckless;  she 
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did  not,  as  a  rule,  like  clergymen,  especially 
that  section  of  them  who  attribute  potency 
and  importance  to  their  own  calling.  I 
am  afraid  her  venerable  face  wore  a  sly 
smile,  that  was  not  altogether  good-natured, 
as  she  saw  the  two  gentlemen  depart  in 
company.  Sister  Edith  did  not  observe 
this,  or  she  would  scarcely  have  remarked 
when  they  had  gone,  '  It  is  a  great  relief 
to  me  that  dear  Dick  has  left  us  in  safe 
hands  ;  I  trust  Mr.  Vane'  (she  never  called 
him  '  Father  Vane  '  before  her  aunt)  '  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  in 
season  before  he  parts  from  him/ 

'  I  think  he  had  much  better  not/ 

'  Oh,  aunt,  why  not  ?' 

'  Well,  I  mean  for  his  own  sake.  He's 
a  very  nice-spoken  young  man,  no  doubt ; 
but  Dick  will  eat  him.' 

Although  the  prophecy  was  not  literally 
accomplished,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Mr.  Vane  found  Master  Richard  by  no 
means  conciliatory,  and  even  slightly  rude. 
It  was  quite  in  vain,  that  in  a  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  imitate  the  apostolic  example  of 
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being  all  things  to  all  men,  the  good 
man  tried  to  affect  the  manners  of  a  man 
of  the  world  to  win  the  ear  of  his  com- 
panion, and  then  to  instil  in  it  the  words 
of  wisdom.  So  far  as  that  little  device  was 
concerned,  he  might  just  as  well  have  put 
on  his  bands,  taken  out  a  sermon,  and 
preached  it  at  him.  Dick  had  an  instinc- 
tive sense  of  any  design  to  improve  his 
mind,  no  matter  under  what  form  it  offered 
itself,  and  resented  it  extremely. 

'  Jolly  place,  London,'  observed  the 
curate  cheerfully,  as  they  rolled  through 
the  not  very  '  jolly '  streets  that  formed 
their  route  to  Shoreditch  ;  '  you  have  had 
a  pleasant  time  of  it,  no  doubt/ 

'  Oh,  pretty  well.' 

'  Been  to  the  theatre,  and  so  on,  I  sup- 
pose ?' 

1  No,  only  to  the  so-on — the  music-hall.' 

This  was  rather  startling  ;  but  perhaps, 
thought  the  curate,  this  disagreeable  young 
person,  who  had  been  brought  up  almost 
as  a  dissenter,  might  be  referring  to  Exeter 
Hall,    where    he    believed,    between    the 
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eccentric    outbreaks    of  heterodoxy,   there 
were  lucid  intervals  of  music. 

'  Music  is  a  great  interpreter  of  the 
emotions,'  observed  Mr.  Vane  thoughtfully, 
'  and  an  innocent  as  well  as  wholesome 
recreation.  You  have  choral  service  at 
Eton,  have  you  not  ?' 

'  I  believe  you/ said  Master  Richard,  and 
he  laughed,  as  if  at  the  recollection  of  some 
stroke  of  humour. 

'  You  find  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  that,  I 
hope,'  observed  the  curate  with  severity; 
for  there  are  some  things  (though  they  are 
different  ones)  that  none  of  us  can  stand. 

'  Quite  the  contrary,'  answered  Dick 
coolly,  '  I  was  thinking  of  the  fun  one  gets 
out  of  the  choristers.  You  give  them  nuts, 
you  know — sixpennyworth  among  the  lot 
will  do  it — and  then  they  can't  sing  a  note/ 

'  And  do  you  think  that  quite  fair  ?'  in- 
quired the  curate.  He  spoke  very  quietly, 
but  he  would  have  liked  nothing  better  at 
that  moment  than  to  have  seen  his  young 
companion  kneeling  at  the  block—not,  in 
deed,  at  Tower  Hill,  but  in  that  chamber 
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at  Eton  College  which  is  dedicated  to 
flagellation. 

1  Fair  !  Well,  the  choristers  like  it,  and 
we  like  it.     What  would  you  have  ?' 

1  And  the  congregation  ?' 

1  Well,  we  are  the  congregation  ;  so,  you 
see,  everybody's  pleased.' 

'  I  don't  think  Sister  Edith  would  be 
pleased  if  she  heard  of  such  proceedings.' 

'  That  is  a  pity,'  said  Dick.  '  But  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  sister  Edith's 
acquaintance.' 

The  curate's  smooth,  pale  face  became 
scarlet. 

I     was  speaking  of  your  aunt,  sir.' 

'  Oh,  indeed !  she  is  generally  called 
Miss  Talbot,  except  by  her  near  relatives.' 

It  would  have  been  difficult  and  evi- 
dently have  given  occasion  for  injurious 
remarks,  had  the  curate  attempted  to  ex- 
plain to  this  young  desperado  the  theory 
of  spiritual  relationship  as  taught  by  the 
Church  ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  very  uncomfortable  from  the  fumes 
of  an  immense  cig-ar  which  Master  Richard 
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had  lit  up.  It  would  be  improper  to  say 
that  the  good  ecclesiastic  felt  angry,  but  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  handed  his  com- 
panion over  to  the  secular  arm  for  sum- 
mary chastisement.  However,  he  did 
make  one  more  effort  at  conciliation,  as 
they  passed  by  the  refreshment-room  at 
the  station. 

'  Will  you  have  a  bun,  Richard  ?'  he 
said. 

1  A  bun !'  cried  Dick,  while  all  the  out- 
raged dignity  of  the  Etonian  flashed  from 
his  eyes.  *  I  may  have  been  rude,  sir,  but 
I  am  not  a  bear/ 

He  threw  himself  into  the  train,  and 
plunged  in  the  pages  of  the  Sporting  Life, 
while  the  curate  watched  by  the  carriage- 
door,  like  a  good  angel  baffled.  He  had 
performed  his  mission  so  far  as  seeing  the 
young  gentleman  safely  '  off/  but  he  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  done  much  to- 
wards his  moral  development.  He  sighed 
as  he  left  the  station,  '  If  I  were  to  tell  his 
aunt  the  naked  truth,  I  should  say,  "  that 
boy  will  be  hung."  ' 
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The  curate,  on  the  other  hand,  passed 
from  Richard's  mind  as  soon  as  he  lost 
sight  of  him,  and  was  replaced  by  even  a 
more  attractive  object.  A  tall  and  shapely 
figure,  with  hazel  eyes  and  a  profusion  of 
nutbrown  hair  :  he  could  not  meet  her  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  to  which  she  had  pro- 
mised to  persuade  her  mother  to  take  her 
on  the  ensuing  day,  but  on  Wednesday  at 
latest  she  would  be  down  at  Durnton.  The 
autumn  holidays  were  not  in  general  the 
pleasantest,  since  they  afforded  neither 
shooting  nor  hunting  ;  though  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  it  happened,  he  had  a  certain  invi- 
tation in  prospect,  which  promised  amuse- 
ment, since  it  included  the  society  of  his 
friend  Greene ;  but  he  had  never  looked 
forward  to  a  vacation  with  such  pleasure. 
What  he  felt  to  be  one  of  the  chief  charms 
of  this  first  love  was  that  it  was  secret. 
Lucy  alone  shared  with  him  the  know- 
ledge of  its  sweet  existence.  Nobody 
guessed,  nobody  dreamt  of  it,  but  them- 
selves. His  foster-mother,  indeed,  was 
aware  that    they  loved    one  another,    but 
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only  as  they  had  always  done  ;  and  even 
Aunt  Edie  knew  that  he  did  not  forget  his 
playmate.  But  no  one  had  the  least  sus- 
picion of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  or 
would  think  of  putting  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  happiness.  He  had  prob- 
ably— notwithstanding  some  very  serious 
surroundings — never  entertained  a  really 
serious  thought  in  his  life,  prior  to  that 
which  now  possessed  his  mind,  namely,  to 
make  Lucy  Lindon  his  lawful  wife  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  TOWER. 

There  is  much  talk  of  the  different  degrees 
of  fortune  amon'g  mankind  :  the  heaped-up 
wealth  and  idleness  of  the  few  are  com- 
pared (and  with  effect  indeed,  for  it  is 
terrible)  with  the  constant  toil  that  is  not 
even  yet  sufficient  to  keep  poverty  from 
the  door  of  the  many.  But  sharp  as  is  the 
contrast,  it  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  inward  thoughts  of 
men,  often  of  the  same  condition  and  even 
lineage.  Between  my  lady  in  the  boudoir 
and  the  wench  that  she  has  scarcely  set 
eyes  on  in  her  kitchen,  there  is,  it  is  true, 
a  great  gulf  fixed  ;  but  it  is  neither  so  great 
nor  so  impassable  as  that  perchance  which 
vol.  i.  7 
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separates  my  lady's  mind  from  that  of  her 
lord,  or,  it  may  be,  from  that  of  the  child 
of  her  bosom. 

On  paramount  occasions — when  standing 
in  the  presence  of  our  dead,  for  example — 
the  common  tie  of  humanity  may  assert 
itself  to  the  very  depths  of  us  ;  but  in 
ordinary  life  it  often  happens  that,  even 
with  those  nearest  to  us,  we  have  nothing 
save  goodwill,  and  sometimes,  alas !  not 
even  that,  in  common.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  Richard  Talbot,  fresh  from 
school,  and  in  the  dawn  of  manhood,  with 
his  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  fixed  (although 
so  naturally)  upon  a  misalliance  that  was 
in  the  world's  view  impossible,  could  have 
much  within  him  in  unison  with  a  man  of 
fifty,  a  recluse,  and,  as  was  whispered,  a 
fanatic  and  a  visionary,  albeit  he  was  his 
own  father;  and  the  gulf  between  them  was 
even  wider  than  it  seemed.  That  it  was  a 
natural  one,  induced  by  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  each,  and  not  a  breach  caused  by  quar- 
rel and  which  could  be  healed  by  recon- 
ciliation,  only  made  it  the  more  insuper- 
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able.  And  yet  there  was  a  bond  on  both 
sides  ;  on  the  one  indeed  but  the  instinctive 
filial  affection  which  without  sympathy  is 
little  more  than  a  mechanical  force  ;  on  the 
other  a  strong  parental  love  ;  only  unfortu- 
nately there  was  small  demonstration  of 
this  last  Dick  could  have  remembered 
a  time,  had  he  taxed  his  volatile  mind  to 
do  so,  when  his  father  welcomed  him  in 
the  morning  and  dismissed  him  at  night 
with  a  warm,  nay,  even  a  passionate  em- 
brace ;  when  he  would  emerge  from  his 
own  sombre  thoughts,  though  not  without 
a  visible  effort,  to  enter  into  his  recreations, 
and  when  his  childish  prattle  always  met 
with  an  attentive  ear.  It  seemed  that  this 
reserved  and  melancholy  man,  having  so- 
little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
and  no  other  object  but  his  son  to  love, 
then  lavished  on  him  all  his  pent-up  affec- 
tions. But  a  time  came — Dick  knew  not 
why,  nor  even  precisely  at  what  date — 
when  the  current  of  his  fathers  love  had 
ceased  to  flow.  It  was  visible  still,  but 
instead  of  the   warm  glow  and  motion  it 

7—2 
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had  once  possessed,  it  was  ice-bound.  He 
listened  with  attention  to  all  that  was  sug- 
gested for  the  lad's  advantage,  and  supplied 
without  stint  everything  that  was  required 
for  his  pleasure  or  comfort,  but  from  the 
period  in  question  his  personal  solicitude 
about  him  had  sensibly  diminished,  and 
his  affection  was  no  longer  demonstrated 
by  endearments.  Under  any  circumstances 
this  coldness  would  have  worked  ill  in  a 
boy  of  Dick's  ardent  disposition,  but  the 
change  from  hot  to  cold  was  fatal.  So 
soon  as  the  child  perceived  it,  he  withdrew 
his  confidence  from  his  parent  and  reposed 
it,  when  he  gave  it  at  all,  in  far  less  fitting 
hands.  It  could  not  be  said  that  he  was 
afraid  of  his  father,  for  even  now,  when 
he  was  returning  to  the  paternal  roof  before 
the  appointed  time,  certainly  not  by  reason 
of  his  good  behaviour,  he  felt  but  little 
apprehension  concerning  his  reception  :  but 
he  experienced  no  pleasure  in  the  thought 
of  home. 

If  Francis   Talbot   yearned   to   see   his 
only  son   after  three    months  of  absence, 
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none  could  tell  it  by  his  speech  or  look. 
He  was  the  same  grim,  saturnine  man  this 
day — though,  indeed,  he  did  not  look  for 
Dick's  return  till  the  ensuing  Wednesday 
— as  he  had  been  any  time  during  the  last 
twelve  years  ;  and,  indeed,  even  more  so, 
for  an  unexpected  guest,  one  M.  de  Blaise, 
a  young  French  gentleman,  had  just  arrived 
at  the  Tower,  whose  presence  was  by  no 
means  welcome  to  him — for  reasons. 

He  has  sent  this  youngster  out  to  '  amuse 
himself — which  he  finds  very  difficult — 
in  the  park  and  garden,  and  is  sitting  alone 
in  his  accustomed  room,  the  library.  Even 
on  a  summer  day  this  apartment  is  a  gloomy 
one,  and  ill-adapted  for  its  purpose.  The 
roof  is  low,  its  windows  are  small  and 
narrow,  and  seem  chiefly  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  excessive  thickness  of  its 
walls  ;  the  shelves  are  loaded  with  dingy 
tomes  of  ancient  date,  and  in  some  cases 
only  with  dust ;  for  much  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  Talbot  Tower  consisted  of 
works  of  Catholic  theology,  and  all  these 
have  been  committed  to  the  flames  by  its 
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present  proprietor  Bad  as  unbelief  is  in 
his  eyes,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  Popery.  As 
to  novels  and  stage-plays,  he  has  never 
looked  in  any  such  book  for  these  fifteen 
years,  and  Dick  despises  them  as  heartily 
as  himself,  though  not  on  the  same  grounds. 
He  has  no  taste  for  literature  of  any  sort, 
but  least  of  all  for  that  description  of  it 
which  engrosses  his  father.  As  you  see 
Francis  Talbot  now,  with  a  ponderous 
tome  of  doctrine  on  his  knees,  and  his  thin, 
keen  face  bending  over  it  in  rapt  attention, 
you  would  say,  not  '  here  is  a  student/  but 
•  here  is  a  fanatic.'  He  is  reading  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  Servetus  by 
the  Council  of  Geneva,  at  the  instance  of 
Calvin  :  '  We  now  pronounce  our  final 
sentence,  and  condemn  thee,  Michael  Serve- 
tus, to  be  fastened  to  a  stake  and  burnt 
alive,  along  with  thy  books,  printed  as 
well  as  written  by  thy  hand,  until  thy 
body  be  reduced  to  ashes/  '  Most  just, 
most  just/  he  murmurs,  then  he  turns  the 
page  to  the  account  of  the  execution,  and 
reads, '  But  the  wood  being  perfectly  green, 
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though  the  people  aided  the  executioner 
in  heaping  fagots  upon  him,  a  long  half 
hour  elapsed  before  he  ceased  to  show- 
signs  of  life  and  suffering.'  '  What  is  that, 
what  is  that/  is  the  comment,  '  to  the 
eternal  fire  ?'  He  rises,  puts  down  the 
book,  and  begins  to  pace  the  room.  '  He 
repented  afterwards  and  excused  himself — 
(he  is  speaking  of  Calvin) — 'and  there  he 
erred,  since  he  was  only  doing  the  Lord's 
will.  He  cut  him  off  from  hindering  the 
Word,  and  what  was  half  an  hour  more 
or  less  to  the  immeasurable  sum  of  torment 
prepared  for  him  ?'  '  Who  dares  to  say,' 
cried  he,  lifting  his  voice  and  addressing 
an  imaginary  adversary,  *  that  there  is  no 
Gehenna  to  me,  to  me,  who  have  felt  its 
flames  these  twelve  years  ?' 

His  face,  dark  almost  as  a  gipsy's,  glowed 
with  strange  fire,  his  spare  form  rose  above 
its  ordinary  height,  and  his  eyes,  keen  as 
a  hawk's,  seemed  to  question  the  very 
heaven  on  which  they  rested.  Suddenly 
his  ear  caught  footsteps  in  the  corridor 
without,  and  the  cloud  cleared  a  little  from 
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his  brow,  as  he  exclaimed,  '  This  is  kind 
of  you,  Rector/ 

*  Kind,  sir  ?  do  not  talk  of  kind/  said 
the  new  comer.  ■  My  time,  when  not  em- 
employed  in  my  Master's  service,  is  always 
at  yours,  Talbot/ 

The  speaker  was  a  tall  and  singularly 
handsome  man.  He  had  a  smooth  fore- 
head and  speaking  eyes  of  grey ;  his  hair 
showed  no  trace  of  silver,  though  he  was 
far  advanced  in  middle  life,  and  he  wore 
it  long  and  flowing.  Francis  Talbot  and 
Giles  Freeman  were  born  in  the  same  year, 
but  the  former  looked  older  than  his  con- 
temporary by  at  least  a  decade. 

1  I  have  sent  for  you  on  a  painful  oc- 
casion. Charles — young  De  Blaise  has 
come/ 

'  Ah — he  wants  money,  of  course/ 

'  Yes.  And  he  must  have  it.  But  I 
will  not  have  him  here.  Suppose  Richard 
should  have  been  at  home  !  His  coming 
is  most  unjustifiable,  and  contrary  to  our 
compact.' 

1  Leave  me  to  deal  with  him  ;  I  will  put 
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that  straight.  His  claim  is  made  void  by 
such  a  proceeding,  to  begin  with.' 

'  No,  no.  There  must  be  no  threats. 
He  shall  have  what  he  wants.  But  his 
presence  is  intolerable  to  me.  He  is  so 
like — so  like.' 

The  speaker  sank  down  in  a  chair  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

1  This  is  worse  than  weakness,  Talbot. 
What  is  done  cannot  be  undone;  if,  indeed, 
you  are  so  guilty  as  you  imagine;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  there  is  much  doubt  of  that' 

1  Doubt  ?'  echoed  the  other  in  melan- 
choly scorn. 

1  Yes;  in  a  spiritual  sense.  It  has  been 
held  by  great  divines — especially  by  him 
whose  works  I  see  you  have  been  reading, 
doubtless  to  edification — that  deeds  done 
in  the  flesh,  before  we  become  regenerate, 
are  alien  and  of  no  account ;  that  the  new 
man  is  literally  a  new  creature.  It  is  said 
that  every  seven  years  the  natural  body  is 
renewed,  and  has  no  parts  remaining  of  that 
which  first  belonged  to  it ;  how  much  more, 
therefore,    is   it   probable  that   the   spirit, 
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starting  afresh  from  a  vital  epoch,  should 
cast  off  its  dross  ?' 

Talbot  groaned. 

The  other  looked  at  him  with  searching 
eyes,  and  remained  silent. 

A  young  man  sauntered  by  the  window  ; 
he  had  a  cane  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
idly  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  roses  that 
climbed  above  the  terrace  wall. 

' That  is  he.' 

1  Aye/  said  the  Rector,  slowly ;  'a  comely 
lad  enough.     How  old  is  he  ?' 

'  Eighteen.  He  was  the  youngest.  The 
other  two  are  dead.' 

1  He  has  the  allowances  of  his  brothers, 
you  said,  and  of  his  mother  V 

'  Yes,  it  was  so  arranged/ 

*  And  yet  he  wants  more  money.  It  is 
like  pouring  water  on  a  sponge/ 

1  I  know  it ;  what  matters  that  ?' 

'  And  he  is  a  Papist  ?' 

'  I  suppose  so.' 

'  Does  that  matter  nothing  ?  You  are 
perhaps  swelling  the  money-bags  of  the 
Scarlet   Woman    herself,  and  you   should 
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think  twice  before  you  allow  any  considera- 
tion, no  matter  how  plausible  it  may  appear 
to  you,  to  contribute  to  an  evil  cause.' 

1  This  is  not  a  question  of  plausibility, 
Freeman  ;  it  is  mere  right  and  justice.' 

1  Ah,  that  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of 
Satan's  devices.  With  a  man  like  you  it 
is  no  use  for  him  to  suggest  fraud  or  mis- 
conduct ;  he  says,  "  Give,"  "  Be  generous," 
or  "  Forgive,"  "  Be  reconciled,"  but  his 
object  is  the  same  as  though  he  counselled 
the  darkest  deeds.  He  would  have  you 
serve  him  all  the  same.' 

1  Then  you  really  think  one  is  justified 
in  withholding  what  is  due  to  a  man,  if  the 
giving  it  would  be  harmful  to  religion  ?' 

1  Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  it,  my  Christian 
friend.  Supposing  as  your  Richard  grew 
up  he  were  to  be  a  dissipated  liver  (which 
Heaven  forbid  !),  and  you  had  agreed  to 
allow  him  a  large  income,  which  he  spent 
in  riot,  would  you  not  be  justified,  in  spite 
of  your  agreement,  in  putting  him  upon  a 
less  allowance  for  the  good  of  his  own 
soul  ?     The   case    we   are    considering   is 
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much  more  serious.  It  is  not  one  of 
morals  only,  but  of  religion.  It  does  not 
affect  one  soul  only,  but  many.  Therefore 
I  say  if  this  young  man's  views,  being  what 
he  is,  are  of  a  virulent  type,  it  behoves 
you,  all  compacts  notwithstanding,  to 
render  him  as  little  harmful  as  possible. 
In  place  of  increasing  your  largesse,  check 
his  allowance  ;  cut  his  claws.' 

During  the  beginning  of  this  speech, 
Mr.  Talbot  had  appeared  to  listen  with 
deep  attention.  He  had  put  his  case  of 
conscience  to  the  Rector,  as  though  it  had 
a  strong  personal  interest  for  him  ;  but  ere 
the  other  had  finished,  his  sombre  face 
wore  a  less  earnest  look,  and  was  at  last 
even  illumined  by  a  smile. 

'  Indeed,  Rector,  this  young  gentleman  is 
innocent  of  the  thought  of  spending  any 
money  he  may  get  from  me  in  the  manner 
you  apprehend.  The  Pope  will  never  be 
a  penny  the  richer  by  him.  You  shall 
judge  of  his  character,  however,  for  your- 
self. The  more  you  monopolise  his  con- 
versation the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.     A 
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tete-a-tete  with  the  poor  lad  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  me.' 

'Well,  I  will  do  my  best.  I  have 
snatched  brands  from  the  burning  before 
now  that  have  appeared  even  less  promis- 
ing than  this  misguided  young  creature.' 

' 1  do  not  see  that  you  are  called  upon 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  him/  ob- 
served the  other,  dryly.  '  He  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers — and 
remember,  Freeman,  it  is  a  peculiar  case.' 

'  I  understand,  and  I  respect  your 
scruples.  I  shall  drop  a  word  in  season  ; 
nothing  more.' 

At  that  moment  the  strokes  of  the 
dinner-gong  began  to  vibrate,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  passed  through  the  corridor  and 
into  the  hall,  where  they  found  De  Blaise 
examining  the  great  painted  window,  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  the  Taibots. 

1  This  is  Charles  of  whom  you  have 
heard  me  speak,  Mr.  Freeman,'  said  the 
host,  introducing  them.  *  And  this,  my 
lad,  is  our  good  Rector.' 

The  two  guests  looked   at  one  another 
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with  considerable  interest;  and  each  made 
the  mental  reflection  that  this  was  the  first 
of  the  other's  type  that  they  had  happened 
to  meet  with. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  a  large,  heavily-built 
man,  of  florid  complexion,  and  with  that 
patronising  air  which  clergymen  acquire 
who  are  '  greatly  thought  of '  by  their  con- 
gregations. He  had  been  a  popular 
preacher  in  London  before  Mr.  Talbot 
had  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Durn- 
ton  Regis,  and  he  was  not  forgetful  of  his 
former  eminence. 

De  Blaise  was  of  a  slight  figure,  rather 
undersized,  though  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant-looking ;  his  face  was  wan  and  a  little 
weary  in  its  expression,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  with  gentlemen  who  have  had  their 
experience  of  what  is  popularly  termed 
1  life '  at  an  early  age  ;  but  his  black  eyes 
were  bright  and  lustrous. 

He  bowed  politely  as  the  Rector  took  his 
hand,  but  did  not  return  its  somewhat 
unctuous  pressure. 

'  These  are  fine  windows/  said    he,  in 
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good  English.  ■  I  have  never  seen  the 
like  of  them  except  in  cathedrals.' 

1  Where  they  had  much  better  not  be,' 
observed  Mr.  Freeman  gravely ;  '  their 
tendency  being  too  often  idolatrous.  These, 
on  the  contrary,  are  in  their  proper  place. 
You  may  here  read  the  record  of  a  noble 
house  from  generation  to  generation  ;  that 
is  if  you  have  the  requisite  heraldic  know- 
ledge.' 

1  Indeed.  These  bars  and  crosses  signify- 
something,  then  ?' 

'Certainly;  on  that  pane  is  written,  for  ex- 
ample, that  an  heiress  came  into  the  family.' 

4  Mon  Dieu  !  You  surprise  me.  Then 
this  bloody  hand  means  murder  ?' 

'  Dinner  waits,  gentlemen,'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Talbot,  in  a  hoarse,  impatient  tone.; 
and  he  himself  led  the  way  into  the  dining- 
room. 

'  You  are  mistaken,  young  sir,'  whispered 
the  Rector.  '  That  symbol  tells  us  that  a 
baronetcy  was  conferred  on  one  of  our 
host's  ancestors.  It  was  lost  in  the  Stuart 
troubles.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AN    INOPPORTUNE    ARRIVAL. 

The  dining-room  at  Talbot  Tower  was  one 
of  the  things  to  be  seen  in  Suffolk,  but  it 
was  scarcely  adapted  for  purposes  of  con- 
viviality. Its  ceiling  was  a  marvel  of  oak 
carving,  which  you  needed,  however,  a 
ladder  to  examine  critically.  Its  knots  and 
bosses  had  an  air  of  insecurity  for  those 
who  sat  beneath  them ;  stern  Talbots, 
painted  in  panel  and  of  life  size,  frowned 
down  on  you  from  the  walls ;  and  in  six 
corners  of  the  room  stood  men  in  armour, 
with  sconces  in  their  hands,  which  had  not 
an  encouraging  effect  upon  the  conversation- 
alist. This  company  of  three  persons,  sit- 
ting at  one  end  of  the  gigantic  dining-table, 
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might  have  almost  given  to  an  imaginative 
mind  the  notion  of  survivorship — that  all 
the  rest  of  the  party  who  should  have  had 
their  places  there  had  been  removed  by 
death.  And  the  host  himself  looked  not 
unlikely  to  follow  them. 

His  face,  always  sombre  and  cheerless, 
had  from  some  cause  become  suddenly 
drawn  and  pallid,  like  that  of  a  man  whose 
hours  are  numbered  ;  for  some  minutes  he 
even  kept  an  unbroken  silence,  and  though 
he  made  a  pretence  of  opening  his  lips  to 
admit  food,  nothing  actually  passed  them. 
His  appearance  and  behaviour  were  suffi- 
cient in  short  to  cast  a  gloom  over  any 
table,  and  sad  and  severe  the  banquet 
would  have  been  but  for  the  vivacity  of  his 
guests.  That  of  the  rector,  though  it  was 
no  less  effectual  on  that  account,  was  forced. 
He  had  seen  Mr.  Talbot  once  if  not  twice 
before  in  almost  as  melancholy  a  condition 
as  the  present ;  he  was  accustomed  to  his 
retired  and  morbid  ways,  and  it  was  his 
mission  at  the  Tower  to  conceal  and  gloss 
them  over  to  others  as  much  as  possible. 

vol.  I.  8 
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De  Blaise,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a 
nature  too  egotistic  to  be  depressed  by 
another's  gloom,  even  though  it  were  that 
of  his  host,  so  long  as  he  could  find  a 
listener  to  his  ready  tongue.  He  had  been 
left  to  himself  for  the  last  two  hours  (which 
he  had  found  dull  companionship),  and  that 
unaccustomed  abstinence  from  talk  had 
made  him  more  garrulous  even  than  usual. 

It  required  no  finesse  on  the  part  of  his 
companion  to  extract  from  him  his  position 
and  prospects ;  he  had  just  been  made  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  was  about  to 
proceed  with  his  regiment  to  Algeria,  where 
things  were  cheap  ;  only,  unhappily,  he  had 
been  lately  quartered  in  Pans  where  things 
were  dear.  It  was  to  purchase  his  outfit 
and  to  pay  his  debts  (to  say  truth,  it  was  to 
escape  arrest  because  of  them)  that  he  had 
had  to  apply  to  his  dear  friend  and  patron 
for  a  little  money. 

This  latter  piece  of  information  was 
given  in  a  low  tone,  though  as  the  rector 
sat  between  him  and  Mr.  Talbot,  and  the 
latter  was  obviously  cieaf  and  blind  to  all 
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that  was  taking  place  about  him,  the  pre- 
caution was  hardly  necessary. 

*  Yet  he  gives  you  a  very  handsome 
allowance  ?  observed  Mr.  Freeman,  tenta- 
tively. 

'  That  is  true  ;  but  then  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  live  handsomely.  Ten  thousand 
francs  a  year  are  a  good  many  francs  you 
may  say ;  but  what  is  a  franc  ?' 

'  In  England  we  think  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  a  very  tolerable  addition  to 
a  young  officer's  income,  Mr.  de  Blaise.' 

'  And  so  it  is  when  he  has  an  income. 
Mr.  Talbot  is  liberal  in  his  bounty.  How- 
ever, I  have  it  in  his  own  handwriting  that 
if  I  or  mine  were  in  need,  we  were  not  to 
scruple  to  apply  to  him  for  even  further 
help.  They  are  all  gone  now,  except 
me ;  I  ask,  as  it  were,  therefore  with  four 
voices.' 

1  You  refer  to  your  mother  and  your 
brothers  ?' 

'  Yes.  They  have  gone  to  heaven,  where 
they  doubtless  pray  for  our  good  friend 
here  ;  who  deserves  all  their  intercession.' 

8—2 
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This  was  a  statement  which  the  rector 
would  have  felt  called  upon  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  contest  to  the  uttermost, 
but  he  had  a  purpose  in  view  which,  if  less 
pious,  was,  for  the  moment,  more  pressing 
than  theological  dogma.  He  wished  to 
discover  how  much  the  young  man  knew  of 
the  bond  that  united  him  to  his  host. 

e  Mr.  Talbot  must  have  a  very  great 
regard  for  you,  Mr.  de  Blaise/ 

•  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,'  returned  the 
other,  naively.  '  Indeed,  I  have  never 
seen  him  but  once  before.  It  is  out  of 
reverence  and  regard  for  my  dear  father 
(Heaven  rest  his  soul !)  that  he  is  thus 
generous,' 

1  That  is  so,  is  it  ?'  The  rector  filled  his 
wine-glass  and  Jooked  at  it  critically  against 
the  light. 

'They  were  brothers-in-arms,  and  de- 
voted to  one  another.' 

'  In  the  Crimea,  I  conclude  ?'  put  in  the 
other  with  gravity,  though  he  was  well 
aware  that  his  host  had  never  held  a  com- 
mission.' 
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■  Yes ;  and  what  is  very  curious,  not- 
withstanding all  Mr.  Talbot's  goodness, 
my  mother  could  never  overcome  a  certain 
jealousy  of  him  upon  that  very  account. 
You  will  think  it  strange,  but  I  positively 
have  never  heard  her  mention  his  name/ 

*  You  must  have  heard  others,  however, 
speak  of  him.' 

4  Never  ;  except  the  lawyer  through 
whom  his  money  came.  We  were  at 
Rouen — I  was  a  mere  child  at  the  time 
— when  my  father  died  in  Paris  ;  and 
what  would  have  struck  me  as  singular, 
but  for  my  subsequent  knowledge  of  my 
mother's  coldness  towards  him,  Mr.  Talbot 
never  came  to  see  us  till  long  afterwards 
— indeed,  till  after  her  death.  He  has 
shown  himself  a  true  friend  in  other  ways, 
but  even  now  he  has  forbidden  me  to 
speak  of  the  past,  so  grievously  does  the 
remembrance  of  my  father  affect  him.' 

*  I  know  it.  There  is  no  one  whose 
death  he  lamented  so  much.  I  am  sure 
you  would  never  wish  to  broach  the  subject 
to  him.' 
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1  I  have  given  my  promise  to  that  effect, 
sir/  said  the  young  man  stiffly;  'and  I 
hope  I  am  a  man  of  honour.'  Perhaps  in 
his  momentary  indignation  he  raised  his 
voice,  or  perhaps  the  sonorous  sound  of 
the  last  word  drew  Mr.  Talbot's  attention 
to  his  guests  for  the  first  time. 

1  Honour/  echoed  he  in  contemptuous 
tones ;  '  I  trust,  young  man,  your  actions 
are  guided  by  higher  motives  than  such 
an  ignis  fatuus.  I  knew  one  who  had  as 
high  a  reputation  for  that  virtue  as  any 
man,  and  yet  he  was  a  seducer  and  an 
assassin.' 

De  Blaise  was  about  to  speak,  but  the 
rector's  hand  pressed  heavily  on  his  arm, 
and  he  held  his  peace. 

'  What  is  the  news  in  Paris,  Charles  ?' 
asked  Mr.  Talbot  presently,  with  an  air 
of  one  who  dismisses  with  effort  an  un- 
pleasant subject. 

'Oh,  the  Bertrand  will  case,  sir,  is  still 
the  general  topic/ 

'  A  will  case,'  answered  his  host,  with  an 
unexpected  touch  of  interest;  '  let  us  hear  it.' 
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'  Well,  Marshal  Bertrand  cut  his  throat, 
you  know,  and,  according  to  our  law  in 
France,  was  buried  in  his  clothes.  There 
being  no  will,  his  property  went  to  the 
next  heir,  whereas  it  was  known  that  he 
had  intended  to  leave  it  to  his  friend, 
Viscount  Piers.  He  had  certainly  exe- 
cuted some  deed  to  that  effect,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  carried  it  about  his  per- 
son. It  is  there  still,  no  doubt,  only  it  is 
considered  an  impiety  with  us  to  search  or 
take  anything  out  of  the  pockets  of  what 
you  English  call  a/elo  de  se! 

'  What  superstition  ! '  exclaimed  the 
rector. 

1  Yes  ;  but  the  priests  in  this  instance 
are  against  the  superstition.  Bertrand's 
heir  is  a  Protestant,  while  the  Viscount  is 
an  Ultramontanist,  and  if  he  got  the  money 
would  as  likely  as  not  give  half  of  it  to  the 
Pope.  It  is  most  amusing  to  see  how  all 
the  Liberals  are  therefore  in  favour  of 
respecting  the  ecclesiastical  law.' 

'  The  law  is  always  deserving  of  respect,' 
observed  Mr.  Freeman  sententiously,  '  but 
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more  especially  when  it  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  public  interest/ 

'  Then  you  think  no  search  should  be 
made  lest  the  Pope  should  profit  by  it  V 
said  the  young  fellow,  laughing.  '  That  is 
the  very  argument  of  the  heir — but  then  he 
hopes  to  profit  by  it.' 

'Young  man,  do  not  be  uncharitable/ 
put  in  Mr.  Talbot,  gravely.  '  These  ques- 
tions of  conscience  are  not  to  be  settled  in 
a  moment/ 

De  Blaise  gave  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
'Well,  for  my  part,  I  am  not  a  moralist. 
But  it  is  my  humble  experience  that  if  once 
one  begins  to  think  "  Is  this  thing  right  or 
the  other,"  I  end  by  deciding  on  the  course 
that  best  suits  with  my  own  interests.' 

1  There  is  a  way  of  escape  from  all 
temptations/  observed  the  rector,  filling 
himself  a  glass  of  his  favourite  Madeira 
(which  was  poison  to  him),  '  but  one  must 
ask  for  counsel  in  the  right  quarter.' 

'  Ah,  you  would  have  one  consult  the 
priest/  laughed  De  Blaise;  '  there  is  no- 
thing like  leather.' 
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c  The  priest  !     Heaven  forbid.     My  dear 

young  sir '      At  this   moment   a  peal 

from  the  front-door  bell,  which  had  been 
certainly  pulled  with  a  will,  rang  through 
the  house.  '  Great  Heaven,  if  it  should 
be  Richard !'  exclaimed  the  host,  starting 
to  his  feet,  and  looking  apprehensively 
towards  Mr.  Freeman. 

1  It  is  not  likely,  my  dear  Mr.  Talbot ; 
he  was  not  to  come  till  to-morrow  at 
earliest,  though  I  must  own  it  was  like 
Richard's  ring/ 

1  It  is  he  ;  I  hear  his  voice,'  groaned  Mr. 
Talbot,  then  added  in  a  hurried  whisper, 
'  take  Charles  away ;  they  must  never 
meet.' 

He  spoke  too  late,  however,  for,  ere  he 
had  finished,  the  door  opened  and  admitted 
Master  Dick  himself. 

1  How  are  you,  father  ?  How  d'ye  do, 
Mr.  Freeman  ? — I  did  not  know  that  you 
had  company.' 

'  Nay  ;  Mr.  de  Blaise  is  not  company/ 
interposed  the  rector,  blandly ;  for  Mr. 
Talbot  had  only  muttered  a  few  unintel- 
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ligible  words  of  welcome.  '  His  family 
has  been  known  to  your  good  father  for 
many  a  year,  and  it  is  only  right  you  two 
should  be  good  friends.' 

The  young  gentlemen  shook  hands,  but 
by  no  means  with  cordiality.  Dick  felt 
that  the  inconvenience  of  his  arrival  had 
been  increased  by  the  presence  of  this 
stranger,  for  how  could  he  explain  before 
him  that  he  had  been  sent  home  earlier 
than  had  been  agreed  upon  because  he  had 
proved  too  much  for  his  grandmother  to 
!  manage ;'  moreover,  he  more  than  sus- 
pected that  this  young  fellow  was  the  very 
one  of  whom  he  had  heard  certain  vague 
rumours  as  having  a  claim  upon  his  father, 
which  was  certainly  not  one  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  his  lawful  son.  Mr.  Talbot  had 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  to  him  De 
Blaise's  name,  yet  here  the  man  was  sitting, 
as  though  the  house  belonged  to  him, 
while  his  host  was  manifestly  distressed 
and  ill  at  ease. 

De  Blaise  on  his  part  was  quick  to 
perceive  these  indications  of  disfavour,  and 
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resented  them  by  at  once  affecting  that  air 
of  patronage  towards  Dick  which  to  a 
stripling  is  so  offensive  in  one  only  a  year 
or  two  his  senior. 

1  You  are  an  Eton  boy,  are  you  not, 
Master  Richard  ?' 

'  I  have  left  Eton/  was  the  lad's  stiff 
reply,  'and  am  going  to  college.' 

'  You  are  going  to  be  a  clergyman, 
then  ?' 

•  Not  if  I  know  it,'  was  Dick's  prompt 
rejoinder  ;  '  that  is,'  added  he,  with  a  sudden 
reflection  that  this  reply  was  not  compli- 
mentary to  the  rector,  '  I  don't  feel  cut 
out  for  the  pulpit.  I  hope  to  go  into  the 
army.'  Here  he  stole  a  glance  towards  his 
father,  who  was  regarding  him  steadfastly. 

1  Richard  is  young  to  choose  his  pro- 
fession just  yet,'  observed  Mr.  Talbot. 

'  But  one  doesn't  want  Latin  and  Greek 
to  be  a  soldier,'  urged  De  Blaise.  '  When 
I  joined  my  regiment  I  knew  no  word  of 
either.' 

'  Perhaps  you  were  not  an  officer,'  said 
Dick  coolly. 
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De  Blaise's  eyes  flashed  fire. 

'  In  France,  boy,  we  learn  our  trade 
before  we  pretend  to  teach  it  to  others/ 

1  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
both  systems,'  said  the  rector,  gently.  '  I 
dare  say  Mr.  de  Blaise,  you  smoke.  While 
Dick  has  his  dinner,  if  you  would  like  a 
cigar ' 

'  That  is  what  above  all  things  I  should 
like/  cried  the  Frenchman,  jumping  up. 
1 1  shall  see  you  again,  Mr.  Talbot.' 

'Yes — in  the  morning.  I  am  an  early 
riser,  and  I  also  retire  early.  Mr.  Freeman 
will  show  you  to  your  room.' 

They  shook  hands,  and  with  a  cere- 
monious bow  to  Richard,  which  that  young 
gentleman  returned  to  the  soup  tureen 
which  had  just  made  its  appearance,  De 
Blaise  left  the  room  with  the  rector. 

'Now,'  thought  Dick,  'we  shall  have 
a  row.' 

A  sign  that  his  father  had  given  to  Mr. 
Freeman  to  take  the  young  Frenchman 
away  had  not  escaped  the  boy's  quick  eye. 
It  was  in  order,  he  thought,  to  get  him 
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alone,  and  he  was  quite  prepared  for  a 
jobation.  But  Mr.  Talbot's  manner,  al- 
though grave,  was  by  no  means  stern  ; 
and  his  voice  was  gentler  than  usual  as  he 
inquired  of  his  son  after  Lady.  Earnshaw's 
health. 

1  Oh,  grandmamma's  all  right,  father.  I 
am  afraid  I  was  a  little  too  much  for  her 
to  manage,  and  that's  why  I  came  home 
earlier.  She  has  written  this  letter,  to 
say  as  much/ 

Mr.  Talbot  opened  the  envelope  without 
remark. 

*  Now  for  the  thunderbolt,'  muttered 
Dick,  as  he  sipped  his  sherry.  But  his 
father,  though  he  had  apparently  possessed 
himself  of  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  said 
nothing,  but  regarded  him  with  the  same 
passive  yet  kindly  expression  as  before. 
This  touched  the  young  gentleman,  or, 
as  he  would  himself  have  expressed  it, 
'fetched'  him.  '  I  hope  grandmamma  does 
not  complain  of  me  very  much,  sir,'  said 
he,  softly. 

1  No,  there  is  no  great  harm  done.     It 
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seems,  at  all  events,  you  are  rather  a 
favourite  of  hers,  in  spite  of  your  misdeeds. 
What  were  they,  for  she  does  not  mention 
them  in  detail  ?' 

'  Well,  I  sat  up  rather  late  one  night.' 

1  That's  bad.  Lads  should  go  to  bed 
betimes.  You  must  be  tired  to-night  after 
your  journey,  and  the  sooner  you  get  your 
head  on  your  pillow  the  better.' 

'  I  am  not  tired,  thank  you,  sir.' 

He  had  an  idea  in  his  head  which  he 
feared  his  father  was  about  to  nip  in  the 
bud;  but  he  did  not  do  so.  He  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  what  he  had  said  last 
altogether,  and  to  be  once  more  immersed 
in  sombre  thoughts. 

*  Your  Aunt  Edith  was  in  Gresham  Street, 
I  suppose,'  said  he  presently. 

1  Yes,  father.' 

1  Then  that  priest — what's  his  name  ? — 
Vane,  was  there  too,  I'll  warrant.' 

'  Well,  no,  sir ;  he  only  came  to  see  me 
safe  off  the  premises,  as  it  were,  and  as 
far  as  the  railway  station.  I  don't  think 
grandmamma  likes  him  much.' 
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1  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  He  is  a  very- 
dangerous  person.' 

1  Well,  yes  ;  I  thought  him  an  insinuating 
beggar.' 

'  He  is  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,'  said  Mr. 
Talbot. 

1  Very  likely.  But  I  must  say  this, 
father,  Aunt  Edith  has  been  jolly  good  to 
me ;  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  She  has 
behaved  like  a  brick.' 

1  Indeed  !'  The  word  slid  from  his  lips 
like  a  lump  of  ice. 

1  Of  course  I  don't  pretend  to  know  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  her  opinions  ;  but  I 
wish — I  mean  I  think  you  are  inclined  to 
be  a  little  bard  upon  Aunt  Edie.' 

1  She  is  half  a  Papist.' 

It  was  upon  the  tip  of  Dick's  tongue  to 
say,  '  And  is  not  this  Frenchman,  of  whom 
you  make  so  much  '  (for  he  had  '  heard 
things  '),  '  a  whole  one  ?'  He  had  for  once, 
however,  the  good  sense  to  keep  his 
thoughts  to  himself. 

'  That  she  has  been  very  civil  to  you, 
Richard,'  continued   the   other,  '  I    do   not 
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doubt.  Perhaps  you  have  met  with  some- 
thing in  your  classical  studies  about 
Danaos  et  donaferentes! 

'She  did  tip  me  very  handsomely,' 
answered  the  boy,  with  a  blush.  '  She  is 
as  generous  as  you  are  yourself,  father.' 

'  It  is  probable  she  wishes  to  make  a  con- 
vert of  you/  was  the  harsh  reply. 

'  Of  me,  father !'  Dick  laughed  a  merry 
laugh.  If  this  was  so,  he  thought  Aunt 
Edie  must  be  of  a  sanguine  temperament. 

'When  we  think  ourselves  safest,  my 
lad,  we  are  often  in  the  greatest  danger. 
We  cannot  be  too  suspicious  of  the  ad- 
vances of  so  insidious  a  foe.' 

'  Aunt  Edith  a  foe,  sir !  and  insidious  ! 
I  cannot  believe  it.' 

'  Yet  it  is  certainly  true.  I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  of  her  principles  ;  against  herself 
personally — to  you,  at  least — I  have  not  a 
word  to  say.  Do  not  let  us  argue  the 
matter.' 

Then  they  fell  to  talking  about  Eton  and 
the  lad's  studies  and  pursuits,  in  which  Mr. 
Talbot,  to  say  truth,  had  never  before  ex- 
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hibited  much  interest.  He  spoke  some- 
what mechanically  and  with  effort,  but  of 
that  the  boy  was  unconscious  ;  he  chattered 
on  about  his  school-friends,  and  troubles, 
and  pleasures,  as  though  to  a  listener  alto- 
gether new.  He  would,  perhaps,  have 
given  his  father  all  his  confidence — con- 
fessed even  to  that  financial  operation  per- 
formed on  the  head-master — but  for  a  tino-e 
of  jealousy  with  respect  to  the  young 
Frenchman  ;  if  it  came  to  confession,  why 
shouldn't  the  governor  confess  to  him  f  He 
was  quite  old  enough  to  understand  such 
matters. 

Presently  the  gong  beat  for  evening 
prayers,  and  the  servants  came  trooping  in 
as  usual. 

It  was  Mr.  Talbot's  habit,  after  reading 
certain  portions  of  Scripture,  to  deliver  a 
short  discourse.  On  this  occasion  he  drew 
a  picture  of  the  life  of  a  bad  man,  '  known 
well  to  me  in  my  own  unregenerate  days,l 
he  said,  and  who  had  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Having  described  the  hopelessness  of  such 
a.  man's  position,  he  contrasted  it  with  the 

vol.  1.  9 
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future  lot  of  the  enemies  of  the  true  Church 
— the  Papists  and  their  congeners — and 
expressed  his  conviction  that  their  punish- 
ment would  be  even  more  severe.  Dick 
understood  quite  well  to  whom  these  latter 
observations  pointed,  and  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  made.  But  he  had  some 
curiosity  to  know  the  name  of  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  to  whom  personal  allusion 
had  been  made  ;  and  he  expressed  it. 

'  I  was  speaking  of  your  grandfather, 
Lord  Earnshaw/  said  Mr.  Talbot,  coldly. 

*  By  jingo!'  cried  Dick,  for  it  struck  him 
this  was  going  rather  far — '  I  mean  was  he 
very  bad,  sir  ?' 

'  As  a  man  he  could  not  be  worse.  Yet 
he  did  less  harm  than  many  apparently 
good  people  whose  principles  are  antago- 
nistic to  true  religion.  Good-night,  my 
boy,  and  Heaven  defend  you  from  all  evil, 
spiritual  and  temporal.' 

For  the  first  time  for  years  he  kissed 
the  boy,  as  he  thus  invoked  on  him  the 
Divine  protection. 

Again  Dick  felt  deeply  moved.     It  was 
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plain  the  governor  was  really  fond  of  him, 
thought  he,  as  he  took  up  his  bed-candle 
and  moved  off  towards  his  chamber.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it  about  the  '  tenner  ' 
and  the  'ticker' — the  ten  pounds  and  the 
watch.  But  he  felt  somehow  that  he 
couldn't  do  that  while  this  Frenchman  was 
in  the  house.  Why  had  he  not  been  made 
to  come  in  to  prayers  like  other  people  ? 
He  was  probably,  it  was  true,  a  Papist, 
and  would  have  found  some  of  the  gover- 
nor's remarks  a  little  '  hot,'  and  yet  it  was 
his  father's  boast  that  he  spared  no  one, 
but  delivered  the  Truth  to  all  men,  whether 
in  season  or  out  of  season.  This  fellow 
was  enjoying  a  cigar  all  this  time  ;  why 
should  not  he  (Dick)  enjoy  one  too  ?  He 
had  at  least  as  good  a  right  as  the  other 
to  the  use  of  the  smoking-room.  His 
father,  indeed,  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  going  to  bed  ;  but  then  neither 
his  father  nor  the  rector  were  aware  that 
he  was  addicted  to  tobacco.  This  De 
Blaise  had  called  him  a  schoolboy,  seeing, 

9—2 
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perhaps,  that  he  was  treated  as  such.  It 
was  high  time  that  he  should  assert  him- 
self. He  would  join  the  rector  and  this 
stranger  in  the  smoking-room,  if  they  were 
still  there,  and  have  a  cigar  before  he  went 
to  bed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN    THE    SMOKING-ROOM. 

That  '  youth  and  age  cannot  live  together ' 
is  a  statement  which  has  been  disproved 
by  experience ;  but  that  they  cannot  do  so 
harmoniously  without  some  exceptional 
characteristics  on  one  side — namely,  on 
that  of  age — is  very  true. 

The  old  man  must  be,  if  not  young  in 
mind,  sufficiently  mindful  of  his  own  youth 
to  make  allowances  for  the  weaknesses  of 
that  period  of  life  ;  not  too  dogmatic  ;  and 
of  a  gentle  and  kindly  disposition.  This 
is  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  mere  cheer- 
fulness. It  has  been  well  observed  that 
the  vivacity  which  sometimes  distinguishes 
old  age  is  very  like  folly,  and  there  are 
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none  who  recognise  this  more  readily  than 
the  young.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
matter  is  social  intercourse.  The  mature 
mind  finds  it  not  only  wearisome,  but  often 
impossible,  to  chime  in  with  the  views  of 
youth — which  it  has  entertained  itself,  at 
one  time,  and  found  them  to  be  chimerical. 
The  Rev.  Giles  Freeman,  Rector  of 
Durnton  Regis,  an  eloquent  and  popular 
theologian,  had  not  many  ideas  in  common 
with  Mr.  Charles  de  Blaise,  a  sub-lieuten- 
ant of  French  infantry,  and  national  in  his 
notions  to  the  backbone.  Also,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  years  yawned 
between  them.  It  may  have  seemed, 
therefore,  no  trifling  obligation  under  which 
the  Rector  laid  his  friend,  when  he  took 
the  young  soldier  off  his  shoulders  that 
evening  at  the  Tower,  and  on  to  his  own. 
There  were  two  advantages,  however,  to 
be  placed  in  the  other  side  of  the  scale. 
First,  Tobacco  :  magic  mitigator  of  conver- 
sational woe ;  balm  of  all  boredom ;  blest 
chloroform  that  fits  the  mind  to  bear  all 
shocks,  or,  rather,  which  plucks  from  them 
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their  offence  and  jar.  And,  secondly,  the 
Improvement  of  Occasion — a  spiritual  art 
on  which  the  Rector  prided  himself.  He 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  tackling  the 
Pope  himself,  if  he  had  found  his  Holiness 
tete-a-t£te  with  him  ;  and  he  had  actually 
succeeded  in  publicly  converting — though 
it  was  whispered  not  for  the  first  time — a 
Jew.  He  had  never  before  tried  his  hand 
on  a  Frenchman,  because  of  his  ignorance 
of  the  language  of  that  benighted  nation  : 
but  here  was  one  who  could  speak  English  ; 
young,  too,  and  doubtless  malleable  as  to 
his  mind,  as  was  Mr.  Charles  de  Blaise, 
the  opportunity  was  really  a  very  tempting 
one. 

Mr.  Talbot  did  not  smoke.  That  insig- 
nificant vice  had  been  discarded  with  his 
larger  ones  when  he  had  renounced  the 
world  and  its  gauds ;  but  he  had  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  cigars  in  stock,  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  brands,  when  this 
revolution  took  place  in  his  opinions,  and 
some  of  these  were  still  on  hand,  notwith- 
standing the  Rector's  occasional  inroads  on 
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them.  He  himself  was  far  too  sagacious 
a  theologian  to  despise  the  genial  weed, 
which  is  the  very  begetter  of  thought,  and 
inclines  all  men  to  listen  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Some  of  his  most  successful 
discourses  of  a  private  nature  had  been 
delivered  under  cover  of  tobacco  smoke, 
and,  aided  by  its  soothing  influence,  he, 
had  received  subscriptions,  both  of  a 
material  and  spiritual  kind,  from  apparently 
quite  hopeless  quarters.  It  was  thought 
by  the  sporting  gentry  who  formed  the 
chief  society  about  Durnton  Regis,  not, 
indeed,  that  '  there  could  be  no  nonsense 
about  the  Rector,  since  he  took  his  cigar 
like  a  man,'  but  that  he,  or  rather  what  he 
said,  couldn't  be#//  nonsense  ;  which,  with 
foxhunters.  was  a  point  gained. 

Mr.  Charles  de  Blaise  was  certainly  not 
a  foxhunter,  but  he  probably  stood  in  far 
greater  need  of  spiritual  counsel  than  the 
hardest  rider  in  Suffolk.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  be  tepid  about  religious  matters, 
as  most  of  the  members  of  the  Durnton 
Hunt  were,  and  especially  their  principal, 
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that  once  famous  M.F.H.  Mr.  Reginald 
Pole,  but  it  was  worse  to  have  embraced 
an  erring  faith. 

Reasoning  upon  these  premises,  the 
good  Rector,  after  the  puff  preliminary, 
and  a  little  genial  talk,  put  a  question  or 
two  to  his  young  companion  about  the 
Established  Church  of  his  native  land,  and 
the  malign  influence  of  its  priesthood. 
The  good  Irish  Catholic  (of  the  upper 
ranks)  does  not  hesitate  to  *  make  hay '  of 
his  pastor  ;  the  Scotchman's  store  of  wit 
would  be  bare  indeed  if  you  took  away  his 
jokes  against  'the  minister;'  but  the 
Frenchman  of  the  True  Church  (of  whom 
there  are  a  few  hundred  males  perhaps  still 
in  existence)  sticks  by  his  priest,  and  resents 
alike  the  jeer  of  the  infidel  and  the  innu- 
endo of  the  Protestant.  The  good  Rector 
was  aware  of  this,  and  had  got  his  fireman's 
hose  in  readiness  in  case  of  an  outburst  of 
pious  but  perverted  indignation. 

This  precaution,  however,  was  unneces- 
sary, for  Mr.  Charles  de  Blaise  only  burst 
out   laughing,  as  though  that  first  probe 
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had  tickled  him,  and  plunged  at  once  into 
ecclesiastical  tales  of  humour.  It  was  not 
easy  to  astonish  the  Rev.  Giles  Freeman 
with  stories  to  the  discredit  of  the  Romish 
clergy,  but  it  is  fair  to  Mr.  de  Blaise's 
talents  for  narrative  (aided,  it  must  be 
owned,  by  his  powers  of  imagination)  to 
say  that  he  did  astonish  him.  He  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  could  not  have 
believed  that  such  things  were  had  he  not 
heard  them  from  the  lips  of  his  young 
friend  with  his  own  ears.  There  were 
little  touches  now  and  then  which  seemed 
to  show  the  narrator  himself  in  rather  a 
dubious  light ;  one,  for  example,  in  which 
he  described  himself  as  confessing  to  a 
priest  '  for  fun  '  a  string  of  personal  trans- 
gressions, which  began  in  peccadilloes,  but 
ended  in  such  atrocities  as  gradually  lifted 
the  good  father's  hair  till  it  stood  around 
his  tonsure  like  pollards  about  a  small 
round  pond.  The  Rector  would  certainly 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  reprove  the  young 
man  had  not  the  story  told  against  confes- 
sion— a  practice    especially  distasteful    to 
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him.  Upon  the  whole,  he  found  his  com- 
munications very  interesting,  and  only 
wished  he  had  not  forgotten  his  note-book. 
No  man,  however,  worthy  of  the  name 
— and  certainly  no  clergyman — will  '  fag 
out'  the  whole  evening  to  another  man's 
bat,  and  waive  his  own  right  to  an  innings. 
The  time  arrived  when  Mr.  Freeman  felt 
that  he  had  listened  long  enough,  and  must 
take  his  turn  at  the  wicket.  He  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  ideas  of  his 
companion,  though  as  admirable  (as  far  as 
they  went)  as  they  were  unexpected,  had 
still  only  a  negative  virtue.  He  felt  that 
he  must  be  taking  a  good  deal  for  granted 
in  supposing  that  the  young  gentleman  be- 
longed to  his  own  particular  branch  of  the 
Reformed  faith,  or,  perhaps,  to  any  faith  at 
all.  He  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
dogmatic  eloquence  that  fired  his  lips  when 
in  the  pulpit  of  Durnton  Regis  would  be 
out  of  place  as  respected  the  present  audi- 
ence ;  but  he  had  weapons  adapted  for 
almost  every  description  of  the  spiritual 
foe.     Perhaps  the  strongest,  and  certainly 
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the  most  favourite  one  with  that  army  of 
the  faithful  of  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished a  leader,  is  the  Improving  Anec- 
dote. When  the  stomach  is  too  weak  for 
theological  argument  this  pabulum  is  a 
very  Revalenta  Arabica — pleasant  as  to 
taste,  wholesome  as  to  effect ;  and,  if  one 
can  only  swallow  it,  easy  of  digestion. 
And  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that,  like 
the  immortal  Dr.  Sangrado,  the  Rector 
believed  in  his  own  remedies.  Let  those 
whose  higher  faith  does  not  stoop  '  to  fix 
itself  to  form'  say  what  they  will,  Mr. 
Freeman  was  an  honest  man,  and  if  he 
trod  what  seemed  to  some  a  narrow  way, 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  right  one.  "  Lady 
Earnshaw  had  called  him  a  toady,  but  that 
hard  word  was  by  no  means  applicable  to 
him.  He  had,  it  is  true,  that  undue  defer- 
ence for  rank  and  wealth  which  is  so  often 
found  in  persons  of  his  cloth,  and  which  is, 
perhaps,  their  most  unbecoming  attribute  ; 
but  he  was  no  sycophant  or  time-server. 
If  he  had  an  eye  for  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
he  dispensed  them,  when  he  had  once  got 
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them  for  his  own,  with  a  liberal  hand.  It 
he  knocked  down  the  Infidel  and  the 
Ritualist,  he  picked  up  the  poor  man,  who 
was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and 
while  his  blows  were  wind,  his  help  was 
solid.  As  to  his  relations  with  Mr.  Talbot, 
which  had  especially  aroused  her  ladyship's 
wrath,  and  had  set  even  Sister  Edith's  gentle 
nature  against  him,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  been  made  Rector  of  Durnton 
by  that  gentleman,  and  was  therefore 
bound  to  him  by  a  strong  tie  of  gratitude, 
He  was  his  squire,  and  therefore  he  re- 
spected him  ;  he  was  his  co-religionist,  and 
that  turned  his  heart  towards  him  more 
than  all.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
his  London  congregation  had  shown  signs 
of  faltering  on  the  path  whereby  he  would 
have  led  them  heavenwards.  He  had 
given  them  too  strong  meat,  and  had  per- 
sisted in  administering  that  diet  (a  circum- 
stance that  did  not  look  like  love  of  pelf) 
till  many  had  left  him,  and  gone  elsewhere 
for  spiritual  sustenance.  As  he  lived  by 
his  pew-rents,  this  would  have  sadly  strait- 
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ened  his  pecuniary  means  but  for  the 
patronage  of  the  living  of  Durnton  Regis 
happening  just  then  to  fall  into  the  hands 
that  conferred  it  upon  him.  If  the  Rector 
seemed  over-mindful  of  this  good  service, 
it  did  not,  at  least,  arise  from  that  gratitude 
which  is  the  keen  sense  of  favours  to  come. 
Mr.  Talbot  could  do  no  more  for  him. 
And  if  he  thus  stood  excused  with  refer- 
ence to  his  social  behaviour,  he  still  less 
needed  an  apology  for  his  spiritual  teach- 
ing. It  was  clogged,  no  doubt,  with  pre- 
judice, and  narrowed  by  dogma  ;  but  there 
was  sound  bottom  under  the  mud.  He 
could  almost  say  of  his  theological  dis- 
courses what  our  Laureate  says  of  one  of 
his  divinest  melodies  :  '  I  do  but  pipe  be- 
cause I  must,  and  sing  but  as  the  linnet 
sings.'  It  is  not  that  excellent  bird's  fault 
that  he  rather  frequently  appeals  to  ears 
that  have  no  taste  for  music. 

A  propos  of  the  non- necessity  of  the 
existence  of  priestcraft,  and  of  the  direct 
government  of  the  world,  Mr.  Freeman 
had  a  famous  story,  which  had  often  done 
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duty  in  the  pulpit,  called  the  '  Four  Acre 
Field.'  It  had  no  precise  date,  and  a 
variable  locality,  but  the  Rector's  belief  in 
its  genuineness  was  perfectly  bond  fide.  A 
certain  farmer,  of  infidel  tenets,  and  with  a 
disposition  to  grumble  even  more  than  cus- 
tomary with  men  of  his  class,  had  a  certain 
field  of  young  corn.  A  neighbour,  wish- 
ing to  be  civil,  observed  to  him  that  this 
was  a  very  promising  patch  of  wheat. 
1  Yes,'  granted  he,  ■  it'll  do  well  enough,  I 
dare  say,  if  Providence  will  only  let  it 
alone.'  It  was  not  a  pleasant  remark,  and 
the  result  that  followed  was  particularly 
unpleasant.  Providence  did  let  it  alone. 
No  sun  shone  on  it,  no  shower  fell  on 
it ;  that  promising  patch  of  wheat  withered 
away. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Rector  him- 
self quite  recognised  the  enormous  import- 
ance that  this  story  must  needs  have,  if  it 
were  really  true,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
at  large.  It  was  to  him,  and  to  most  of 
his  congregation,  merely  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  Divine  influence  upon  human 
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affairs,  about  which  they  entertained  no 
doubt. 

Not  a  trace  of  incredulity  exhibited  itself 
on  Mr.  de  Blaise's  face  at  this  marvellous 
recital.  He  merely  waved  away  the  to- 
bacco smoke  before  his  face,  as  he  inquired: 

'  And  when  did  this  happen,  my  dear 
sir  ?' 

'  Well  —  it  was  within  living  memory,' 
observed  the  Rector,  '  though  I  cannot 
say  exactly  when.' 

'  And  where  ?' 

Without  being  put  at  all  in  an  offensive 
way,  this  question  was  disagreeable.  The 
Rector  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  place  as  '  in  a  certain  county 
of  England/  and  it  being  '  certain,'  nojie  of 
his  hearers  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  more  particular  inquiries. 

1 1  believe,'  said  the  Rector,  searching 
vaguely  in  his  mind  for  some  rudiments  of 
recollection,  and  even,  perhaps,  for  a  wheat 
county  which  should  not  be  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  '  I  believe  it  was  in 
Wiltshire.' 
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'  Then,  was  it  dark  over  that  field  when 
the  sun  shone,  and  dry  when  the  rain  fell 
everywhere  else  ?' 

'  I  suppose  so ;  though,  of  course,  I  was 
not  there.' 

1  And  you  have  never  seen  this  withered 
field  ?' 

1  No  ;  I  have  not.' 

1  If  you  had}  said  De  Blaise  softly,  {  I 
should  not  have  had  a  word  to  say  ;  the 
fact  would  have  been  established  ;  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  per- 
sonal discourtesy  in  my  remarking  that  I 
don't  believe  that  story.' 

1  You  don't  believe  it  ?' 

'  Not  one  word  of  it.' 

A  smile  of  pity  lit  up  the  Rector's  fea- 
tures. '  You  are  sadly  sceptical,  my  dear 
sir ;  but  I  am  sure  that  there  are  the  ele- 
ments of  good  in  you.  I  am  now  about  to 
relate  to  you  an  event  which  has  come 
within  my  own  personal  experience,  and 
for  the  facts  of  which  I  give  you  my  per- 
sonal assurance.  The  circumstance  in 
question  happened — Hullo!  Richard.' 

vol.  1.  10 
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For  here  Dick  had  entered  the  room, 
with  his  bed-candle  in  his  hand,  which  he 
at  once  extinguished  in  sign  that  he  had 
not  come  in  merely  to  say  good-night. 

*  Why,  we  thought  you  had  gone  to 
bed/ 

*  Did  you  ?  Well,  I'm  not,  you  see.  I 
am  going  to  have  a  cigar/  and  he  took  one 
out  of  the  box  that  lay  on  the  table. 

There  had  been  times  when  the  Rector 
had  had  considerable  authority  over  Master 
Richard,  but  this  had  been  exercised  more 
and  more  rarely  of  late  years  ;  and  there 
was  that  in  the  young  gentleman's  eye 
that  warned  his  pastor  not  to  attempt  to 
exercise  it  now.  It  was  very  annoying 
that  he  should  have  come  in  at  that  inter- 
esting juncture,  on  the  eve  of  a  most 
important  narration.  Moreover,  the  Rector 
knew  that  the  young  man's  thus  seeking 
the  companionship  of  De  Blaise  would  be 
extremely  distasteful  to  his  host ;  but  he 
could  not  order  him  to  his  room  like  a 
schoolboy.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to   let   matters   take    their   course.       The 
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cigar  was  well  flavoured,  and  he  hoped  it 
might  have  such  an  effect  upon  the  young 
gentleman  as  might  ensure  his  prompt 
retirement. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  nothing  is  learned  at  Eton  save  Latin 
verses.  Dick  had  smoked  almost  as  many- 
varieties  of  the  weed,  and  as  bad  ones,  as 
the  Queen's  Tobacco  Pipe  at  the  docks, 
and  what  he  was  now  inhaling  tasted  as 
mild  to  one  of  his  experience  as  mother's 
milk.  He  saw  that  his  presence  was  not 
welcome  to  the  Rector,  which  of  itself  would 
at  once  have  determined  him  to  sit  the 
reverend  gentleman  out.  He  thought,  too, 
he  detected  an  expression  of  amused  con- 
tempt for  himself  and  a  humorous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation  in  De  Blaise's  face, 
and  this  stung  him  to  the  quick.  He 
would  let  him  know,  if  the  occasion  should 
demand  it,  which  of  them  was  in  that  room 
by  right,  and  which  by  sufferance. 

'You  seem  to  have  nothing  to  drink,' 
observed  he,  ringing  the  bell,  and  speaking 
with  the  air  of  a  host  apologising  for  the 

10 — 2 
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want  of  hospitality.  '  Beeswing'  (this  to 
the  astonished  butler,  whose  rightful  name 
was  Ramsden)  *  bring  some  gin,  lemons, 
and  nutmeg,  and  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
— Did  you  ever  taste  gin-punch,  Mr.  de 
Blaise  ?' 

Mr.  de  Blaise  had  tasted  punch  a  la 
Romaine,  but  gin-punch,  he  said,  was  un- 
known to  him. 

'  By  jingo  !'  said  Dick  to  himself,  '  I'll 
give  it  him  pretty  stiff/ 

'  But,  my  dear  Richard/  said  the  Rector 
blandly,  '  is  it  not  rather  late  ?  And  are 
you  sure  your  father  would  approve  of 
having  punch  at  this  hour  ?' 

'  I  am  sure  my  father  would  be  quite 
distressed/  answered  Dick  coolly,  e  that 
our  guest  should  have  had  all  this  smoke 
without  anything  to  drink  with  it.  And 
as  to  the  time,  we  sleep  in  the  house  you 
know,  so  that  is  no  matter  to  us.  A  tum- 
bler of  punch,  however,  would  do  you  no 
harm  before  you  set  out  for  home,  and  I 
think  I  can  promise  you  it  will  be  well 
brewed/ 
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People  talk  of  *  London  Assurance,'  but 
Eton  assurance  is  also  'highly  commended ' 
by  the  best  judges.  It  was  plain  that 
Dick  meant  to  have  his  own  way,  and  l  if 
he  is  like  this  before  the  punch,'  groaned 
the  Rector  to  himself,  'what  will  he  be 
after  it  ? 

He  had  hoped  that  De  Blaise  would 
have  declined  the  offer  of  refreshment ; 
but  the  Frenchman  seemed  to  take  the 
same  pleasure  in  watching  the  humours  of 
his  youthful  host  as  is  experienced  by  the 
visitors  in  the  monkey-house  at  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens.  The  materials  having 
arrived,  Dick  mixed  them  with  an  artistic, 
but  what  is  called  in  cookery  a  somewhat 
1  heavy'  hand,  for  his  companions  and  him- 
self. 

'  Good  gracious,'  said  the  Rector,  cough- 
ing, and  with  watery  eyes,  '  you  have 
made  it  very  strong,  my  dear  Richard/ 

i  One  drop  of  water  would  spoil  it/ 
returned  the  young  gentleman  confidently. 
•  It  is  made  from  the  receipt  at  the 
"  Christopher." ' 
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*  What  is  the  Christopher  ?'  inquired 
the  Frenchman. 

4  He  is  the  Patron  Spirit  of  Eton/  an- 
swered Richard  solemnly — e  Floreat  Etona, 
esto  perpetua  ;  and  he  bowed  his  head  as 
he  had  seen  Aunt  Edith  do,  and  in  accord- 
ance, as  he  supposed,  with  Roman  Catholic 
ritual. 

To  Mr.  Freeman,  who  was  familiar  with 
Master  Richard's  manner,  it  was  evident 
that  this  was  said  with  the  object  of  annoy- 
ing De  Blaise  ;  but  the  young  Frenchman 
only  bowed,  as  Dick  did,  and  puffed  at 
his  cigar.  He  seemed  good-natured,  and 
not  quick  to  take  offence  ;  and  the  two 
boys  could  scarcely  do  one  another  much 
harm.  Mr.  Talbot's  objection  to  their 
coming  together  was,  after  all,  but  a  senti- 
mental one.  And  really  it  was  high  time 
that  he  (the  Rector)  should  be  walking 
home. 

From  this  apologetic  line  of  argument 
it  may  be  gathered  that  Mr.  Freeman  had 
in  the  background  a  solid  reason  for  taking 
his  departure  ;  he  had  a  wife  at  home  of 
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whom  it  was  rumoured  that  she  too,  like, 
her  husband,  had  the  gift  of  preaching, 
and  of  preaching  at  him.  She  obeyed  the 
Apostolic  ordinance  addressed  to  her  sex 
of  keeping  silence  in  the  church,  but  that 
was  the  limit  of  her  reticence.  Like  the 
lady  immortalised  by  Tom  Hood,  she 
1  lectured  in  her  nightgown,'  and  this  per- 
formance was  regarded  by  the  Rector  with 
little  less  disfavour  than  that  of  preaching 
in  a  surplice.  It  was  probable  that  a 
homily  upon  late  hours  might  be  supple- 
mented on  this  occasion  with  a  few  words 
about  tarrying  at  the  wine  cup,  and  some 
incidental  reference  to  the  seductions  of 
tobacco.  His  companions  knew  nothing 
of  these  arguments  that,  were  appealing  to 
him  so  strongly,  but  only  perceived  that 
he  was  uneasy  ;  he  saw  a  form  [in  white 
raiment]  they  could  not  see,  which  beckoned 
him  away ;  he  heard  a  voice  they  could 
not  hear  that  said  '  You  must  not  stay/ 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  position 
was  embarrassing ;  on  the  one  hand  there 
was  his  duty  to  his  friend  and  patron,  who, 
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he  knew,  would  wish  him  to  see  these 
young  gentlemen  safely  bestowed  for  the 
night  in  their  respective  rooms ;  on  the 
other,  there  was  his  duty  to  his  lady  and 
mistress.  What  married  man  will  blame 
him  for  choosing  the  less  perilous  course  ? 

'  Come,  Richard/  said  he,  rising,  '  enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast  ;  I  think  one  glass 
of  your  punch  is  sufficient  for  any  man. 
Suppose  we  go  to  bed/ 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  Richard,  '  it  would 
be  absolutely  sinful  to  leave  so  much  ex- 
cellent drink  in  the  bowl.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  punch,  you  see,  that  is  good  cold! 

i  Must  you  really  go  ?'  said  De  Blaise, 
as  he  shook  hands  ;  '  I  had  hoped  to  have 
been  favoured  with  that  personal  experience 
of  yours  of  providential  interposition.' 

'  We  have  experienced  it  ourselves/  said 
Dick,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  Rector's 
portly  form  ;  '  the  parson's  gone/ 

'So  you  don't  like  the  good  cure,  eh, 
Master  Richard,'  said  De  Blaise  laughing, 
and  sipping  at  his  second  glass. 

'  Nobody  calls  me  Master  Richard  except 
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the  servants,'  observed  Dick  in  a  white 
heat  of  rage,  and  swallowing  his  No.  2 
at  a  gulp,  '  and  as  to  the  curate,  as  you 
term  him,  he's  a  rector/ 

1  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  not  so 
accustomed  to  strong  liquor,  young  gentle- 
man, as  you  have  represented  to  be  the 
case.' 

'  Nothing  appears  as  it  really  is,  my 
good  sir,'  answered  Dick  affably,  'to  a 
fellow  who  is  drunk  ;  you,  for  instance, 
probably  see  two  of  me.' 

'  The  saints  forbid.  One  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  pleasure.' 

The  sarcasm  was  a  little  too  subtle  for 
poor  Dick,  who  was  by  this  time  busy 
with  his  third  tumbler,  but  he  understood 
enough  of  it  to  comprehend  that  he  was 
insulted. 

1  If  you  were  not  under  my  own  roof, 
Mr.  de  Blaise,  I  should  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  Frenchmen  in  general,  and  of 
you  in  particular.' 

1  If  I  were  not  under  your  roof,  boy,' 
answered    the   other  with   a  hot  spot  on 
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each  of  his  high  cheek  bones,  '  I  would 
chastise  you  for  your  impertinence.' 

*  You  chastise  me  f 

1  Yes,  if  it  were  not  for  the  obligations 
which  I  am  under  to  your  father ' 

'  You  should  rather  say  to  your  mother/ 
put  in  Dick  like  a  rapier  thrust  under  the 
guard. 

The  Frenchman  started  to  his  feet  with 
a  face  of  fire.  '  What,  you  viper  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  you  dare  to  imagine ' 

Dick's  derisive  laugh  cut  short  the 
sentence,  and  oversetting  the  little  table 
that  stood  between  them,  with  its  bowl 
and  glasses,  with  an  oath,  De  Blaise  flew 
at  the  lad's  throat. 

If  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  so  far  at 
the  first  dash,  it  would  probably  have  gone 
hard  with  Master  Richard,  but  that  agile 
youth,  who  had  studied,  and  by  no  means 
theoretically  only,  the  art  of  self-defence, 
stepped  aside,  and  to  speak  scientifically, 
stopped  him  neatly  with  his  right.  This 
saved  him,  however,  but  for  the  moment; 
a  man   must  be  strong  as  well  as  skilful 
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to  keep  a  foe  at  bay  with  his  fists ;  and 
the  next  instant  the  two  lads  were  grap- 
pling with  one  another  in  a  style  unknown 
to  civilised  warfare,  and  only  in  estimation 
among  wild  cats.  The  Frenchman  was 
the  elder  and  stronger,  but  in  France  '  we 
do  not'  (as  I  once  heard  a  Frenchman 
say),  ' "  devil  up "  our  physique  except 
at  billiards/  whereas  Dick's  practice  with 
the  oar  and  the  bat,  and  especially  his 
experience  of  football  scrimmages,  made 
the  conflict  more  equal  than  could  have 
been  supposed. 

It  was  still  doubtful  which  of  these 
writhing,  furious  young  creatures  would 
have  floored  the  other,  when  the  door 
opened  and  each  of  the  combatants  was 
suddenly  seized,  torn  asunder  from  the 
other,  and  held  apart  by  an  arm  of  iron. 

'  Are  you  drunk  or  mad,  Charles,  that 
you  brawl  at  midnight  beneath  my  roof  as 
though  it  were  a  tavern  in  Belleville !' 
-cried  a  stern,  metallic  voice  ;  '  and  you, 
Richard,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  treat  in  this 
fashion  a  stranger  and  your  father's  guest  ?' 
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Francis  Talbot  was  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  a  garb  not  conducive  to 
dramatic  effect,  but  as  he  stood,  firm  as  a 
rod  of  steel,  glancing  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  flushed  and  breathless  objects 
of  his  reproof,  he  looked  not  only  the 
master  of  the  situation,  but  of  much  else 
besides.  He  was  no  taller  than  the  others, 
but  he  seemed  to  tower  above  them ;  his 
face,  his  voice  were  instinct  with  a  nature 
far  more  powerful  than  theirs ;  his  eyesr 
always  bright  and  fervid,  had  a  flash  of 
'  will '  in  them,  before  which  these  lesser 
spirits  cowered  abashed. 

De  Blaise  was  the  first  to  speak.  '  I 
confess,  sir,  I  forgot  myself,  when  I  struck 
your  son,'  said  he,  submissively. 

*  He  did  not  strike  me  first/  said  Dick, 
honestly  enough,  yet  not  perhaps  without 
a  touch  of  pride  in  the  confession  ;  '  and  it 
was  I  who  gave  the  provocation/ 

*  What  was  that  ?' 

'  A  thoughtless  insult/  put  in  De  Blaise 
hastily.  '  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  it ; 
the  young  gentleman  did  not  know  what 
he  was  saying.' 
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The  '  young  gentleman '  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  endorse  that  statement, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  significant 
glance  at  the  broken  punch-bowl ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  impossible  to  attempt 
in  his  father's  presence  any  explanation  of 
what  had  recently  happened. 

1  At  all  events,  Richard,  you  little  knew 
what  you  were  doing,'  observed  Mr.  Talbot, 
in  stern  tones.  His  face  was  working  with 
intense  emotion,  and  his  fingers,  which 
until  now  had  held  the  quondam  combat- 
ants as  in  a  vice,  relaxed  their  grasp. 
1  Shake  hands  with  him,  and  go  to  your 
room  ;  and  ere  you  lay  your  head  upon 
your  pillow,  thank  Heaven  for  having  sent 
me  hither  to  prevent  a  grievous  sin,  per- 
chance a  crime.' 

Richard  held  out  his  hand  somewhat 
doggedly,  which  the  other  formally  took 
aud  dropped.  They  were  a  pair  that 
would  make  peace  with  one  another  under 
compulsion,  but  never  friends. 

Dick  looked  towards  his  father,  but  there 
was  to  be  no  second  farewell  for  him  that 
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night ;     he    only   pointed    sternly    to    the 
door. 

'  A  grievous  sin,'  muttered  the  young 
scapegrace,  as  he  went  thoughtfully  up  the 
broad  oak  stairs  (for  recent  events  had 
sobered  him),  '  must  needs  mean  striking 
my  brother.  Well,  that  is  no  great  matter, 
for  Jones  major  and  Jones  minor  had 
twenty  rounds  in  "  sixpenny  corner "  last 
half,  and  were  none  the  worse  friends  for 
it.  And  as  for  the  "  crime,"  that  would 
have  been  all  upon  one  side,  for  the 
Frenchman  would  have  throttled  me  in  a 
minute  more,  though  I  would  rather  die 
than  confess  it.  Well,  I  don't  wish  to  be 
hard  upon  the  governor,  but  I  don't  think 
that  fellow  ought  ever  to  have  come  here.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    STAIN    OF    BLOOD. 


When  Richard  Talbot  awoke  next  morning 
he  had  but  a  confused  consciousness  of 
what  had  taken  place  over  night.  The 
punch  that  he  had  brewed  so  strong,  with 
a  view  to  "  floor  "  the  Rector,  had  had  its 
effect  upon  his  own  brain.  He  had  a 
general  notion  that  he  had  fought  a  French- 
man, but  no  idea  of  the  cause  of  quarrel. 
He  had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having 
made  some  insulting  observation  to  him — 
probably  in  connection  with  Waterloo.  His 
father  had  been  angry  with  him  for  having 
outraged  the  rights  of  hospitality — yes,  he 
remembered  now — and  upon  another  ac- 
count.    This  gave  him  pause,  and  set  his 
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mind  in  an  unwonted  train  of  serious  re- 
flection. On  the  preceding  evening  he 
had  been  full  of  his  own  affairs,  jealous  of 
the  new-comer,  indignant  at  the  fancied 
slights  put  upon  his  youth,  wounded  in  his 
self-love  and  pride  of  place.  He  had  felt 
that  he  had  cause  of  complaint  against  his 
father  for  putting  himself  and  this  De 
Blaise  upon  an  equality.  Blood,  it  is  true, 
was  said  to  be  thicker  than  water ;  but  then 
it  must  be  the  legitimate  fluid.  What  busi- 
ness had  this  son  of  a — well,  of  a  French- 
woman, in  Talbot  Tower  ?  and  so  on. 
Now  his  mind  took  a  larger  view.  So  far 
as  he  knew,  this  lad  had  never  set  foot  in 
his  father's  house  before,  while  he  himself 
had  been  always  there,  its  recognised  heir 
and  future  head.  Not  a  word  had  been 
breathed  of  De  Blaise  except  in  hints  and 
innuendoes  from  base  persons,  and  always 
with  a  sneer.  If  his  father  had  corre- 
sponded with  him,  it  had  been  in  secret ;  if 
he  had  helped  him,  as  he  doubtless  had,  it 
had  been  by  stealth  and  out  of  his  abund- 
ance.    He  (Richard)  had  not  been  stinted 
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to  supply  his  rival's  need.  Above  all,  it 
came  home  to  him  that  there  had  been 
sorrow  and  shame  in  his  father's  face  last 
night,  doubtless  for  a  sin  (of  which  he  him- 
self had  already  begun  both  to  think  and 
speak  lightly)  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
He  perceived  dimly  how  heavily  the  recol- 
lection of  it  must  needs  weigh  with  a  man 
who  for  all  that  space  had  almost  forborne 
to  smile,  from  the  keen  sense  of  his  own 
un worthiness.  He  even  understood  the 
humiliation  that  his  father  must  have  ex- 
perienced at  seeing  De  Blaise  and  him  at 
the  same  table,  especially  if  he  had  detected 
his  son's  suspicion  of  the  relationship  that 
existed  between  host  and  guest. 

In  the  case  of  any  other  man  of  austere 
piety  and  rigid  morals,  Dick  would  doubt- 
less have  experienced  a  malicious  satisfac- 
tion in  this  revelation  of  his  frailty ;  but, 
though  deficient  in  reverence,  the  lad  was 
not  without  good  feeling.  In  the  case  of 
his  *  governor,'  he  felt  that  it  was  a  painful 
circumstance,  and  one  which  it  behoved 
him  to  ignore  instead  of  '  setting  his  back 
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up,'  as  he  had  so  foolishly  done,  against 
the  interloper.  It  was  certainly  not  De 
Blaise's  fault  that  he  had  come  into  the 
world  in  an  irregular  manner  ;  and  it  was 
a  shame  to  grudge  him  a  few  hours  of  con- 
sanguineous intercourse,  a  good  dinner 
(which  was  probably  rare  with  any  French- 
man), and  a  couple  of  cigars.  It  did  not 
even  strike  the  boy  (as  it  would  have  struck 
some  much  better  principled  young  gentle- 
men) that  the  knowledge  of  this  indiscretion 
on  his  father's  part  might  stand  himself  in 
good  stead  when  any  peccadilloes  of  his 
own  might  be  under  the  paternal  considera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  he  felt  sorry  for 
'  the  poor  governor '  every  way,  and  deter- 
mined, in  his  own  behaviour  to  De  Blaise, 
to  show  that  the  blood  between  them  was 
not  bad  blood.  If  he  could  not  like  him, 
he  would  at  least  be.  civil  to  him,  and  do 
the  honours  of  the  Tower  and  its  surround- 
ings in  a  manner  that  should  be  unmistak- 
ably friendly  and  without  patronage. 

Full  of  these  magnanimous  resolves,  he 
descended  to  the  breakfast-room,  and,  find- 
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ing  it  without  a  tenant,  repaired  to  the 
library,  where  his  father  was  accustomed  to 
read  every  morning  for  some  hours  before 
he  held  forth  in  prayer  to  the  household. 
But  that  room  was  also  empty.  Dick 
opened  a  window  and  stepped  out  upon 
the  stately  terrace.  A  lovely  view — the 
fairest  by  far  to  be  seen  from  any  house  in 
Suffolk — lay  open  to  his  eyes.  Beneath 
him  lay  the  garden,  which  girdled  the 
whole  edifice  ;  beyond  it,  another  zone,  the 
moat,  which,  though  it  seemed  to  sleep  and 
have  no  other  mission  but  to  mirror  the 
flowers  and  trees,  and  one  tall  tower  with 
its  flagstaff,  crept  slowly  on,  as  surely  and 
undemonstratively  as  Time  itself.  Across 
the  moat  was  a  small  deer  park,  well  wooded 
and  picturesquely  knolled  and  surrounded 
by  a  thick  belt  of  trees.  If  this  home  estate 
was  not  very  extensive,  it  contained  almost 
every  element  of  beauty.  The  master  of 
Talbot  Towers  might  have  said  to  himself, 
'  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey,'  without 
dispute — for  one  doesn't  survey  mortgages  ; 
and  as  to  Dick,  he  had  never  even  heard 
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of  such  things.  He  regarded  not  without 
some  feeling  of  ancestral  pride,  and  also  of 
future  possession,  the  swelling  upland  with 
its  spotted  tenants  and  the  gorgeous  beds 
of  flowers  whose  flames  the  sullen  stream 
was  compelled  to  reflect. 

He  did  not  think  of  the  long  line  of 
Talbots  that  had  preceded  him,  who  had 
gazed  on  this  same  scene  a  thousand  times, 
and  had  all  gone  to  their  account ;  he  did 
not  dwell  upon  the  glories  of  his  house 
achieved,  in  far  back  times,  and,  indeed, 
save  to  some  students  of  the  county  history, 
these  were  somewhat  vague  and  unintelli- 
gible ;  but  he  enjoyed  that  sense  of  inherited 
position  which  is  so  dear  to  English 
youths  of  his  class,  and  which  perhaps  de- 
mands the  absence  of  great  intellectual 
faculties.  It  was  possible  that  in  the  years 
to  come  he  might  look  upon  all  these  things 
as  merely  money's  worth  ;  and  in  the  same 
spirit  that  caused  the  long-descended  rake, 
when  remonstrated  with  for  parting  with 
land  which  had  been  so  many  centuries  in 
his  family,  to  say,  '  Then  it  is  high  time  it 
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went  out  of  it.'  A  time  might  come  when 
he  might  barter  them  for  money  ;  but  to- 
day it  seemed  that  nothing  would  part  him 
from  them.  Every  stone  of  the  castle  (for 
the  stately  pile  had  the  right  to  be  called 
so),  every  tree  in  the  park,  seemed  a  sort 
of  sacred  possession,  and  what  was  curious, 
and  might  have  seemed  to  some  to  have 
boded  ill  for  the  prospects  of  Miss  Lucy 
Lindon,  he  did  not  think  of  her  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  She  formed  another  sub- 
ject of  thought  altogether,  equally  pleasing 
in  its  way,  but  it  must  be  confessed,  though 
he  never  dreamt  of  wronging  her,  by  no 
means  so  enduring.  The  only  person  who 
had  a  share  in  his  present  reflections  was 
Charles  de  Blaise,  who,  though  he  had  the 
Talbot  blood  in  his  veins,  had  no  claim  to 
any  of  this  pleasant  prospect,  and  whom, 
1  poor  devil/  he  pitied  accordingly.  Indeed, 
for  a  moment  he  pictured  himself  in  the 
other's  place,  resenting  (as  he  felt  he  would 
have  done)  the  accident  of  birth  that  placed 
him  outside  the  pale  of  position  and  inher- 
itance ;  but  a  secret  sense  of  humiliation 
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(which  was  intolerable  to  him)  forbade 
further  reflection  upon  this  point.  More- 
over, the  three  peacocks  who  were  wont 
to  strut,  and  scream,  and  flutter  their 
stately  fans  upon  the  terrace,  caught  sight 
of  him  at  this  moment,  and  associating  his 
presence,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  with 
bread-crumbs,  bore  down  upon  him  with 
outstretched  necks.  He  would  have  re- 
turned to  the  breakfast-room  for  a  roll  to 
supply  their  demands  but  that  the  sound 
of  wheels  upon  what  was  once  the  draw- 
bridge, but  had  for  years  given  place  to  a 
permanent  edifice  of  stone,  attracted  his 
attention ;  and  to  his  surprise  he  saw  his 
father  driving  home  alone  in  the  dogcart. 

Mr.  Talbot  rarely  stirred  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  domain,  and  when  he 
did  so,  went  in  the  closed  carriage  which, 
with  its  well-fed  steeds,  rolled  to  the 
country  town  (greatly  to  the  scandal  of 
good  Churchmen)  only  on  great  spiritual 
occasions,  such  as  temperance  lectures, 
evangelical  addresses  and  the  like ;  it  was 
even  believed  that  the  dogcart  was  in  his 
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eyes  a  vessel  (or  a  vehicle)  of  wrath, 
affected  by  godless  persons  who  smoked 
cigars  and  were  given  to  horseflesh,  and 
scarcely  to  be  used  by  Christian  persons. 
Astounded  as  Dick  was  by  the  spectacle, 
he  could  not  help  observing  how  squarely 
his  father  sat  on  the  high  seat,  and  in  how 
workmanlike  a  manner  he  handled  the 
reins,  though  his  face  showed  that  he  was 
giving  no  thought  to  the  high-mettled  mare 
at  all. 

On  one  occasion  when  he  had  been  for- 
bidden to  leave  the  house  on  account  of 
some  boyish  ailment,  his  father  had  played 
billiards  with  him,  and,  young  as  he  was, 
he  had  been  amazed  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  strokes  and  the  skill  which  had  seemed 
to  manifest  itself  in  spite  of  the  careless- 
ness of  its  possessor.  What  on  earth  (or 
even  beyond  it)  could  have  caused  a  man 
of  such  excellent  gifts  to  despise  and  suffer 
them  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  to  take  up 
with  dusty  tomes  and  '  bilious  theology ' 
(as  he  had  heard  Lady  Earnshaw  term  it) 
in  their  place  ! 
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Here  the  great  bell  sounded  for  prayers, 
and  Richard  hurried  in.  His  father  was 
already  seated  at  his  desk,  with  his  Bible 
before  him,  and  the  servants  ranged  in  their 
places.  De  Blaise,  however,  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  at  which  he  felt  a  slight  recur- 
rence of  resentment,  for  that  he  should  be 
excused  attendance  on  such  an  occasion 
was  favouritism  indeed.  Guests,  it  is  true, 
were  rare  at  Talbot  Tower,  but  whoever 
did  pass  a  night  beneath  its  roof  was 
expected  to  hear  the  Word  read  and  ex- 
pounded by  its  master  before  he  broke  his 
fast.  Dick's  eyes,  which  were  not  always 
on  these  occasions  within  his  own  control, 
wandered,  among  other  places,  to  the 
breakfast-table,  and  observed  that  it  was 
only  laid  for  two  persons ;  and  it  at  once 
struck  him  that  De  Blaise  had  gone,  and 
had  probably  been  just  taken  by  his  father 
to  the  railway  station.  This  was  doubt- 
less to  prevent  the  repetition  of  any  dis- 
agreement between  himself  and  the  young 
Frenchman,  such  as  had  occurred  the  pre- 
ceding evening;  a  supposition  which  gave 
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him  a  relapse  into  repentance.  It  was 
shameful  that  his  jealousy  should  have 
driven  the  lad  thus  precipitately  from  the 
shelter  of  the  paternal  roof. 

Doubtless  the  same  idea  was  in  his 
father's  mind,  for  he  noticed  that  his  dis- 
course had  reference  to  the  avoidance  of 
quarrels  and  ill-will.  The  tongue  was  a 
fire,  and  kindled  (such  was  the  preacher's 
homely  metaphor)  the  grate  of  human  pas- 
sion, always  ready  laid,  into  unquenchable 
flame — whereat  the  housemaids  looked  at 
one  another  significantly.  His  father  took 
his  seat  at  the  breakfast-table  in  silence, 
though  he  had  not  even  wished  his  son 
good-morning,  which  Dick  set  down  to  re- 
sentment at  his  conduct.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  take  the  initiative  in  speaking 
of  what  had  occurred. 

'  I  hope,  sir,  that  Mr.  de  Blaise  has  not 
left  the  house  in  consequence  of  my  unjusti- 
fiable behaviour  to  him  last  night.  I  said 
I  was  sorry,  as  you  know,  but  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  him  a  still  more  ample 
apology.' 
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1  Let  us  hope  that  the  will  will  be  taken 
for  the  deed/  was  the  other's  quiet  reply. 
1  The  young  man,  I  think,  bears  no  malice  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  improbable  that  you 
and  he  will  ever  meet  again.' 

'  Indeed,  sir !  Then  I  regret  all  the 
more — upon  my  honour  I  do — that  I  should 
have  treated  him  with  such  discourtesy.' 

Mr.  Talbot  rose  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. Dick  noticed  that  he  had  touched  no 
food,  but  only  sipped  his  coffee.  '  Richard, 
there  is  a  sad  story  about  Charles  de 
Blaise.' 

Dick  felt  himself  growing  very  hot  and 
uncomfortable,  but  said  nothing,  though 
the  other  seemed  to  await  a  reply. 

'  If  you  had  not  chanced  to  see  him/  he 
continued,  'perhaps  I  should  never  have 
told  you  about  it  ;  but  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
The  cup  of  shame  that  I  have  drunk  so  long 
in  secret  must  now  be  emptied  to  the  dregs.' 

1  Indeed,  sir,  there  is  no  need,'  observed 
Dick,  earnestly.  '  If  it  gives  you  pain  to 
tell  me  of  any  matter,  it  must  needs  give 
me  pain  to  hear  it/ 
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4  No  need  ;  and  pain  !'  returned  the  other, 
with  a  grave  amazement.  '  What  is  pain 
compared  with  sin  ?  It  should  be  welcome 
rather  than  avoided,  so  that  perchance,  in 
mercy,  some  part  of  the  punishment  due  to 
us  may  be  remitted  in  the  world  to  come. 
But  that  is  impossible,'  he  added,  with  de- 
spairing vehemence,  and  hastily  pacing  the 
room.     l  The  lost  soul  is  lost  for  ever.' 

Dick  thought  this  a  very  strong  view  of 
the  case,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  com- 
bat it. 

1  A  fellow  can  only  be  sorry,  sir,  for 
whatever  happens,  and  take  care  not  to  get 
into  the  same  scrape — I  mean ' 

*  Great  Heaven !  what  do  you  mean, 
boy  ?'  exclaimed  Mr.  Talbot,  vehemently. 
1  But  there,  there,  how  should  you  know  ? 
how  should  you  guess  ?  Richard,'  here  his 
voice  sank  to  a  hollow  whisper,  *  your  father 
is  a  murderer  !' 

Dick  started  to  his  feet.  His  father  a 
murderer!  He  thought  it  more  likely  that 
he  was  a  madman. 

'  I  killed  Charles  de  Blaise's  father.' 
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'  Oh,  sir,  impossible  !  Or,  if  you  did,  it 
was  in  fair  fight.' 

'  What  fight  is  fair  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  ?'  inquired  the  other,  striking  his 
forehead  with  his  hand.  '  I  sent  the  man, 
with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head — and  they 
were  many — to  perdition,  boy/ 

'  Then  it  was  in  a  duel,  sir — I  am  sure  it 
was  in  a  duel !'  cried  Richard,  vaguely. 
'  He  struck  you  first,  perhaps.  No  Talbot 
could  stand  a  blow.' 

1  Yes,  he  struck  me  ;  and  for  that  I  took 
his  heart's  blood.  But  before  he  struck  me 
I  had  put  an  insult  upon  him  greater  than 
any  blow.' 

Dick  was  frozen  with  horror.  His  father 
had  dishonoured  the  man,  seduced  his  wife, 
and  then  slain  him.  According  to  his 
simple  code  of  morals,  picked  up,  as  a  boy's 
morals  often  are,  from  talk  and  not  from 
teaching,  he  conceived  that  it  would  have 
been  the  proper  course  to  have  fired  in  the 
air. 

'  You  are  hardly  old  enough  to  under- 
stand it,  Richard'  (Dick  made  a  gesture  to 
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signify  that  he  was  quite  mistaken  there, 
but  the  other  did  not  seem  to  notice  it), 
'  and  yet  I  must  needs  tell  you  all.  The 
burden  is  too  great  for  me  to  bear  alone  ; 
moreover,  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  mani- 
fested in  your  meeting  Charles,  that  you 
should  share  it.  Yes,  yes.  It  is  not  as  if 
you  were  a  priest  ;  you  are  my  own  son, 
and  it  is  right  I  should  confess  it,  since  the 
confession  means  humiliation,  ignominy, 
and  perhaps  estrangement  from  my  own 
flesh  and  blood.' 

'No,  sir,  not  that!'  cried  Dick,  with  a 
scarlet  cheek.  '  I  stand  by  you,  whatever 
has  happened  or  can  happen.' 

1  You  speak  as  my  own  son,'  was  the 
grave  rejoinder,  '  and  therefore  like  a  child 
of  this  world.  Listen,  Richard.  I  am  a 
sinful  man,  and  in  my  youth  I  was  a  profli- 
gate and  a  castaway.  There  was  no  law 
so  sacred  that  I  did  not  outrage  it ;  no  vice 
so  vile  but  that  I  stooped  to  indulge  in  it. 
For  all  which  some  have  thanked  Heaven 
which  showed  them  a  way  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  made  them  saints,  that  so  much 
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the  more  might  the  power  of  grace  be 
magnified/  The  hands  of  the  speaker 
were  clasped  rigidly  together ;  his  face  was 
turned  upward  with  a  look  of  steadfast 
yearning  as  though  he  was  demanding  as 
regarded  his  own  case  the  secret  of  the 
world  to  come  from  heaven  itself. 

'  Among  other  things — much  worse — I 
was  a  gambler.  At  that  time  there  was 
more  public  gaming  in  Paris  than  in  Lon- 
don, and  I  often  went  there  for  that  purpose. 
At  one  house  where  military  men  were 
chiefly  wont  to  meet,  I  lost  one  night  a 
thousand  pounds.  I  was  out  of  temper, 
and  imagined  that  I  was  being  cheated. 
My  suspicions  rested  on  a  silent  and  sombre 
personage — an  officer  of  hussars — who  was 
always  at  the  table,  staking  small  sums. 
His  clothes  were  shabby,  and  he  wore  his 
coat  buttoned  up  high  in  an  unusual  manner. 
I  was  the  dealer  and  missed  a  card  ;  the 
man's  hand  was  thrust  into  his  breast,  and 
it  suddenly  struck  me  that  he  had  taken  it. 
I  taxed  him  with  it  on  the  instant,  and  he 
changed  colour. 
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1  "  You  lie,"  he  said,  and  spoke  truth  ; 
but  I  was  better  known  in  that  wild  com- 
pany than  he,  and  they  believed  me. 

1  "  Search  him,  search  him  !"  was  the  cry  ; 
but  he  said,  "  No ;  I  will  not  be  searched." 

'  "  Then  you  confess  yourself  a  cheat," 
cried  I.  And  then  he  struck  me.  I  chal- 
lenged him,  of  course,  upon  the  spot.  It 
all  happened  quicker  than  I  tell  it.' 

Dick  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief.  After  all 
it  had  been  but  a  common  duel,  then,  and 
there  had  been  no  help  for  it ;  he  answered 
something  to  that  effect. 

1  Common  ?  No,  it  was  not  common. 
The  man  was  wild  with  rage  ;  and  as  I 
was  the  challenger  he  had  the  choice  of 
how  we  were  to  kill  each  other.  "  I  will 
shoot  that  villain,"  he  cried,  "  across  a 
table."  This  plan  was  objected  to  by  my 
second,  but  for  the  honour  of  my  country  I 
thought  it  shameful  to  seem  afraid.  That 
is  the  world's  way :  a  man  will  shrink  from 
no  ordeal  in  order  to  keep  the  good  opinion 
of  his  fellows  ;  but  he  counts  as  nothing  that 
of  the  God  who  made  him.' 
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*  Then  did  you  fire  at  one  another,  sir, 
across  a  table  ?' 

'  Yes ;  only  the  seconds  decided  that 
there  should  be  no  double  murder  :  one  of 
the  pistols  was  to  be  loaded  and  one  not ; 
and  we  were  to  draw  lots  for  choice.  The 
weapons  were  in  the  house,  and  the  thing 
took  place  at  once,  in  a  billiard-room  that 
stood  in  the  courtyard.  De  Blaise,  for  that 
was  his  name — I  see  him  now,  a  pale,  care- 
worn man,  with  hollow  eyes  that  looked 
like  coals  of  fire — had  the  first  choice.  As 
he  took  up  the  pistol  his  face  lit  up  with 
joy.  He  flattered  himself,  from  its  weight, 
that  he  had  made  the  lucky  choice,  that  he 
had  won  the  privilege  of  sending  a  fellow- 
creature  to  his  long  account' 

'  And  you,  father  ?' 

'  I  was  still  blind  with  passion.  If  I 
thought  of  anything,  it  was  upon  my  losses  ; 
for  in  those  days  I  feared  neither  God  nor 
man.  That  is  the  one  advantage — a  short- 
lived one — that  the  infidel  possesses.  He 
does  not  fear  to  die.  He  deems  it  is  to 
sleep  for  ever.     Well  were  it  for  him  if  it 
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could  be  so.  We  fired  together,  and  my 
antagonist  fell.  "  The  card  is  in  his  bosom, '' 
cried  I,  whom  even  Death  itself  had  not 
made  placable.  But  it  was  not  there.  It 
was  found  afterwards  on  the  floor  of  the 
gaming-room,  and  nowhere  near  where  De 
Blaise  had  stood.  But  when  the  doctor 
had  stripped  him  to  staunch  the  wound  he 
found  why  the  poor  wretch  had  refused  to 
permit  himself  to  be  searched.  He  had 
pawned  his  very  shirt  to  gratify  his  passion 
for  the  gaming-table,  and  would  not  exhibit 
his  poverty  by  disclosing  that  fact.  "  My 
wife — my  children,"  were  his  last  words. 
He  had  ruined  them,  but  they  were  still 
dear  to  him ;  and  I — yes,  I,  who  stand 
before  you — I  had  murdered  the  husband 
and  the  father/ 

Dick  was  aghast  with  horror  :  the  de- 
nouement of  the  catastrophe  had  been 
altogether  unexpected  by  him  :  his  sense  of 
justice,  which  (notwithstanding  some  modi- 
fications) was  very  strong  in  him,  was  out- 
raged. 

vol.  1.  12 
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e  It  was  most  sad,  and  most  unfortunate,' 
he  murmured. 

'  For  him,  but  not  for  me/  was  the  strange 
reply.  i  From  that  moment  I  became  a 
new  man :  my  eyes  were  opened  ;  I  saw 
myself  as  I  really  was,  and  thanks  be  to 
Heaven  I  was  saved  through  another's 
loss.' 

To  this  the  boy  answered  nothing  :  he 
knew  what  his  father  meant ;  he  had  heard 
him  speak,  before  then,  of  the  day  of  re- 
generation that  had  dawned  upon  him 
suddenly  as  a  meteor-flash  ;  but  he  could 
not  bring  himself  en  rapport  with  such 
views. 

*  You  provided,  however,  for  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  sir  ?' 

'  Of  course.  The  affair  was  hushed  up, 
and  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  never  have 
been  revealed  to  her  by  whose  hand  her 
husband  fell ;  she  knew  it,  however,  though 
her  children  never  did,  and  though  for 
their  sake  she  took  my  gold,  she  would 
never  see  my  face.  She  died  loathing  the 
hand  that  fed  her ;  they  are  all  dead  but 
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Charles.  He  is  ignorant  of  the  bond  of 
blood  that  unites  me  to  him,  and  I  hope 
in  Heaven's  mercy  will  remain  so.  Never- 
theless when  I  am  gone,  boy,  see  it  is  not 
sundered.' 

'  He  shall  be  as  my  own  brother/  said 
Dick,  solemnly. 

( There  is  no  need  for  that,  Richard. 
There  would  be  danger  in  such  intimacy  : 
he  belongs  to  a  "false  faith.  Let  his  allow- 
ance be  continued— neither  more  nor  less. 
It  is  sufficient  for  his  needs — more  by  far 
than  under  other  circumstances  he  could 
have  hoped  to  possess.  And  now,  my 
son,'  he  added,  regarding  the  boy  with  a 
look  of  earnest  inquiry,  '  you  know  the 
worst.' 

*  What  you  have  said,  sir,  is  very  sad/ 
said  Richard,  gravely.  *  Still,  when  the 
worst  was  done,  you  did  your  best  to 
remedy  it.  It  seems  to  me  if  one  is  sorry 
for  what  one  does  amiss,  and  makes  amends 
as  far  as  one  can,  and  if  one  acts  honour- 
ably  ' 

1  That  is  a  perilous  word,  boy/  broke  in 
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the  other,  sternly;  'the  man  who  stands 
before  you  was  a  man  of  honour  once 
himself.' 

'  Father/  put  in  Richard,  stepping  for- 
ward, with  an  unwonted  impulse,  and  clasp- 
ing the  other's  hand,  '  your  past  with  me, 
let  it  be  what  it  may,  can  never  outweigh 
your  present.  At  all  events  it  is  not  for 
me  to  condemn  you,  and  I  will  not.' 

'  How  strange,  how  sweet !'  murmured 
the  other,  stroking  the  lad's  hair  with  his 
thin  fingers.  '  How  beguiling  is  the  touch 
of  nature!  What  are  you  thinking  of, 
my  son  ?' 

'  I  am  wondering,  sir,  whether  you  have 
made  a  confidant  of  others  in  connection 
with  this  sad  subject.' 

1  With  one  other  in  England,  yes ;  my 
lawyer  has  his  instructions  only  concerning 
Charles's  allowance ;  but  Mr.  Freeman,  he 
knows  why  it  is  paid.' 

'  I  am  sorry,  sir,'  said  Richard,  softly. 
'  I  would  have  wished  that  you  had  told 
no  one  else  but  me.' 

' 1  had  to  wait,  you  see,'  said  his  father, 
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gently  ;  '  and  in  the  meantime  the  burden 
was  too  heavy  to  be  borne  alone.  Perhaps 
even  now,  if  Charles  had  not  come  over, 
I  should  have  kept  my  secret  from  you.' 

Dick  was  by  nature  kind  and  affectionate, 
but  his  character  had  up  to  this  period 
been  wholly  without  ballast.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  now  felt  something 
weighty  pulling  at  his  very  heart-strings  ; 
he  was  like  a  vessel,  light  and  wind-tossed, 
out  of  which  the  anchor  has  been  thrown, 
and  holds. 

'  I  hope,  sir,'  said  he,  modestly,  '  to  prove 
myself  for  the  future  worthy  of  your  confi- 
dence/ 

1  That  is  well  said,'  answered  his  father 
thoughtfully,  and  with  an  earnest  gaze. 
'  You  will  be  worthy,  no  doubt,  Richard — 
that  is  in  the  sense  you  mean  it;  but 
confidence  requires  something  else  besides 
mutual  affection.  There  must  be  sym- 
pathy.' 

'  I  will  endeavour  to  feel  that,  too,  sir,' 
answered  the  lad,  in  a  pained  voice,  the 
distress   of  which   the    other    seemed    to 
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comprehend,  for  once  again  he  passed  his 
hand  over  the  boy's  head  caressingly.  '  I 
cannot  think  perhaps  exactly  as  you  think, 
father,  about  religious  matters  ;  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  yourself  to  have 
done  so  at  my  age  ;  but  as  regards  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  surely  a  loving  heart, 
and  one  which  desires  to  act  honestly ' 

1  Even  for  that  there  must  be  knowledge/ 
put  in  the  other  quickly  and  in  reproving 
tones. 

'  Surely  not,  father ;  we  all  know  right 
from  wrong,  however  we  may  attempt  to 
deceive  ourselves/ 

1  You  are  young,  Richard/  answered  the 
other  with  irritation,  '  or  you  would  not 
talk  so.  The  Jesuit  does  not  know  right 
from  wrong,  or  rather  such  terms  are  not 
to  be  found  in  his  vocabulary.  He  says 
this  is  good,  and  this  is  bad,  meaning  for 
his  Church,  which  is  the  abomination  of 
desolation — I  have  letters  to  write  this 
morning,  my  lad,  which  will  need  all  my 
attention,  and  my  mind  is  shaken  and  ill 
at  ease/ 
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And  with  a  deep  sigh  Mr.  Talbot  ab- 
ruptly left  the  room,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  library. 

Richard  looked  after  him  with  an  as- 
tonished air. 

Momentous  as  his  father's  revelation 
had  been,  the  interview  left  in  the  boy's 
mind  a  sense  of  incompleteness  and  even 
dissatisfaction.  There  had  been  a  moment 
or  so,  he  thought,  when  he  and  his  father 
had  been  about  to  come,  if  not  to  a  mutual 
understanding  of  one  another  (which  was 
perhaps  impossible),  at  least  into  very 
intimate  relations.  Dick  had  even  had  it 
on  his  tongue,  in  return  for  his  father's 
confidence,  to  avow  his  passion  for  Lucy 
Lindon.  That  attachment  might  be  un- 
wise and  injudicious  (he  had  an  impression 
that  such  would  be  the  opinion  of  the 
world),  but,  after  all,  it  was  a  mere  baga- 
telle compared  with  gambling  and  the 
duello.  The  occasion  had,  therefore, seemed 
a  favourable  one  for  his  confession ;  but 
there  had  suddenly  come  that  change  over 
his  father's  manner,  that  return  to  his  old 
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reticence,  which  had  immediately  reacted 
upon  the  lad's  feelings,  and  the  opportunity 
had  passed  away.  He  pitied  his  father 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  he  felt  that 
there  was  cause  enough  for  his  reserve  and 
gloom,  for  which,  for  the  future,  he  would 
take  care  to  make  allowance  ;  nor  did  he 
respect  him  less  on  account  of  the  crime 
of  which  he  had  accused  himself ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  been  drawn  no 
nearer  to  him  in  the  way  of  sympathy. 
His  father  had  spoken  truth  when  he  had 
said  that  something  else  than  mere  mutual 
affection  was  required  for  this.  Young  as 
he  was,  Richard  had  had  experience  of  the 
fact  himself,  and  though  he  did  not  recognise 
its  existence  in  so  direct  and  logical  a  form? 
he  could  have  given  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  it.  He  knew,  for  example,  that  his 
heart  leapt  up  with  a  joy  as  sympathetic 
as  intense  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Lucy 
Lindon  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE    KEEP    AT    DURNTON. 


Mr.  Richard  Talbot,  like  most  young 
gentlemen  of  his  class,  was  not  addicted 
to  poetry ;  he  had  read,  it  is  true,  Euri- 
pides and  ^Eschylus,  as  well  as  Horace 
and  Virgil ;  but  he  knew  as  much  of  their 
poetical  merits  as  a  monkey  who  has  been 
associated  with  a  barrel-organ  knows  of  the 
charms  of  music.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
'grind'  at  them,  as  he  called  it,  but  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  mind  by  their  beauties 
had  been  absolutely  nil.  He  could  scan 
their  verses,  and  give  to  each  measure  its 
appropriate  name,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  advantage  of  his  classical  studies.  If 
he  had  been  set  to  work  at  any  English  poet, 
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it  is  probable  he  would  not  have  made  much 
more  of  that,  though,  if  poetry  is  to  be 
taught  at  all,  one  would  imagine  that 
should  have  been  the  way  to  it ;  and  yet 
a  whole  stanza  of  the  '  In  Memoriam' 
(which  he  had  never  read)  is  now  running 
through  his  mind  as  he  walks  through  the 
long  elm  avenue  that  joins  the  Tower  to 
the  village : 

1 1  wake,  I  rise,  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscape  underneath 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 
Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend/ 

Such  was  literally  the  case  with  Dick, 
except  that  for  '  friend'  one  must  use  a 
tenderer  title.  There  was  not  a  spot  in 
all  the  parish  that  did  not  remind  him  of 
his  sweetheart.  Of  late  his  affection  for 
her  had  assumed  another  form  from  that 
it  had  worn  when  as  children  they  had 
roamed  together  the  level  flats  of  Durnton  ; 
but  those  dear  memories  of  childhood  gave 
his  later  love  an  added  charm.  He  re- 
membered as  though  it  were  yesterday  the 
first  time  that  they  had  seen  a  heron  in 
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the  marshes,  a  weasel  in  the  woods.  He 
recalled  that  adventurous  night,  as  it  had 
seemed  to  them,  when  they  had  gone  forth 
to  see  the  Pharos  at  the  corner  of  'the 
spit,'  as  the  thin  reach  of  sand  was  called, 
lit  up  with  its  new  light.  He  had  heard 
his  father  and  the  Rector  speak  of  it  as 
something  marvellous,  and  Lucy  had 
'heard  tell'  of  it  till  her  fervid  mind  had 
pictured  to  herself  a  scene  equivalent  to 
that  of  Vesuvius  in  eruption.  The  hour 
at  which  they  then  retired  to  rest  in  their 
respective  dwellings  had  precluded  them 
from  the  enjoyment  of  this  spectacle,  but 
the  chivalrous  Dick  had  volunteered  his 
escort,  and  on  one  winter's  night  he 
escaped  from  domestic  surveillance,  and 
made  a  clandestine  visit  to  *  the  spinny,'  as 
the  cottage  where  she  dwelt  was  called, 
from  the  little  wood  that  environed  it.  He 
remembered  how  his  heart  had  beaten 
(not  with  love  alone)  as  he  passed  through 
the  hazel  copse,  and  by  the  weird  forms  of 
the  pollard  elms  that  fringed  the  brook ; 
how  he  had  thrown   the  pebbles   against 
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Lucy's  lattice,  and  waited  with  chattering 
teeth  till  the  latch  softly  clicked  and  she 
appeared  in  hood  and  cloak,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  with  eagerness  for  the 
adventure.  His  fears  had  vanished  then 
(for  was  it  not  his  mission  to  protect  her  ?) 
and  they  had  hurried  down  to  the  little 
quay. 

In  front  ran  the  river  ;  beyond,  and 
parallel  to  it,  the  long  spit  of  sand  on 
which  the  lighthouse  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea. ..  The  river,  viewed  from  this  spot 
on  a  summer-day,  was  very  striking,  and 
the  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood  (save 
that  from  the  Tower  terrace)  that  could  be 
called  picturesque.  You  saw  the  river- 
craft,  mostly  boats  and  barges,  dropping 
down  with  the  stream,  and  then,  above 
the  spit,  the  masts  and  sails  of  the  ships 
at  sea.  i  The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty 
night/  imparted  to  this  strange  landscape 
a  somewhat  spectral  appearance,  which 
the  sense  of  wrong-doing  no  doubt  exag- 
gerated. Worst  of  all,  what  they  had 
come,  at  such  a  risk  of  discovery,  to  be- 
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hold  was  not  to  be  seen ;  the  lighthouse 
was  in  its  place  as  usual,  but  the  great 
lantern  that  formed  its  head,  so  far  from 
being  ablaze  with  light,  as  they  had  been 
led  to  expect,  was  without  a  glimmer. 

The  children,  hand-in-hand,  looked  at 
one  another  in  hushed  surprise. 

1  I  can  row — a  little/  said  Dick,  '  and 
here  is  your  father's  boat,  the  Nancy! 

'  You  mean  my  stepfather's,'  said  Lucy, 
haughtily  ;  for  young  as  she  was,  she  knew 
that  her  mother  had  married  beneath  her 
in  taking  '  Handsome  Georgie'  for  her 
second  husband.     '  Let  us  go  across.' 

1  You  are  not  afraid,  then  ?'  said  Dick 
admiringly ;  the  tide,  as  it  happened,  was 
upon  the  turn,  and  the  stream  less  swift 
than  usual,  but  the  Durn  was  at  no  time  a 
placid  river.  The  boy  had  never  been 
trusted  to  his  own  devices  upon  its  dimpled 
dangerous  eddies  yet,  far  less  with  the 
charge  of  another's  safety. 

1  I  am  never  afraid  when  you  are  with 
me,  Dick,'  was  the  girl's  reply — if  she  had 
offered  him  a  million  of  money  he  would 
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not  have  deemed  it  so  high  an  incentive 
to  enterprise.  To  jump  into  Mr.  Parkes' 
boat  after  he  had  seen  Lucy  bestowed  in  it, 
to  unhitch  its  chain,  and  to  push  out  into 
the  river,  was  an  easy  task  for  the  active 
lad  ;  and  easier  still  to  glide  down  the 
stream  towards  the  sea,  for  the  wind  was 
with  them.  But  to  manage  the  huge  oars 
was  not  so  easy.  The  effect  of  Dick's 
weak  and  unskilful  stroke  upon  the  move- 
ment of  the  boat  was  slight  indeed,  and  not 
always  in  the  desired  direction.  In  fact, 
they  had  already  missed  the  landing-place 
for  the  lighthouse,  and  were  drifting  out  to 
sea.  Lucy  perceived  his  difficulty  and 
their  common  danger,  and,  rising  lightly 
from  her  post  of  honour  at  the  stern,  took 
her  seat  beside  the  lad. 

1 1  can  pull  too?  said  she,  implying  a 
compliment  to  his  management  of  the  oars 
that  was  scarcely  deserved.  There  was 
plenty  of  room  on  the  bench  for  both  their 
little  bodies,  and  they  did  their  work  with 
a  will ;  but  '  wisdom/  as  we  are  justly  told, 
'  is  necessary  to  direct.'     They  would  un- 
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doubtedly  have  been  carried  out  into  the 
Channel,  and  there  drowned  or  frozen,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  consummate  want  of 
adroitness  upon  the  part  of  Master  Richard. 
At  the  very  extremity  of  the  spit  projected 
a  little  rocky  inlet,  much  avoided  by 
mariners ;  as  they  were  hurried  by  it  he 
caught  a  crab,  and  fell  backwards  into  the 
boat,  the  head  of  which,  answering  to 
Lucy's  stroke,  turned  sharply  into  the  very 
cove  with  a  shock  that  smashed  in  the 
Nancy  s  timbers,  but  saved  her  occupants. 

They  scrambled,  bruised  and  shaken,  up 
the  inhospitable  shore,  just  in  time  to  see 
their  gallant  bark  descend  in  about  three 
feet  of  water. 

'  By  jingo  !'  cried  Dick,  '  that  was  a  nar- 
row shave.  Aren't  your  legs  wet  just  ? 
Mine  are.' 

1  That's  nothing,'  said  Lucy.  '  What  will 
stepfather  say  when  he  comes  to  see  his 

boat  r 

1  It  is  my  governor  that  will  have  to  pay 
for  it,'  said  Dick,  who  was  a  little  irritated, 
as  men  of  all  ages  will  be  when  they  bark 
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their  shins.  '  Don't  you  fret.  Only,  how 
are  we  to  get  back  again  V 

'  Well,  at  all  events/  said  Lucy  the  in- 
domitable, 'we  are  on  the  right  side — for 
the  lighthouse/ 

Dick  regarded  her  with  admiration.  It 
is  inconsistent  with  politeness  to  apply  to  a 
young  lady  the  term  of  devil-may-care,  nor 
indeed  would  it  have  so  well  fitted  her 
character  as  that  of  her  male  companion  ; 
but  she  was  certainly  of  a  very  resolute 
spirit.  To  the  lighthouse,  over  the  rough 
pebbles  and  wind-swept  beach,  they  accord- 
ingly made  their  way.  It  was  as  dark  as 
the  night  itself,  and  gave  no  sign  of  occu- 
pation, far  less  of  illumination.  Dick  ran 
up  the  high  steps  that  kept  the  entrance 
out  of  harm's  way  in  flood-time,  and  thun- 
dered at  the  door.  The  keeper  appeared 
with  a  look  of  much  astonishment,  and  in- 
quired of  the  child  his  name  and  business. 

'  I  am  Richard  Talbot,  of  Talbot  Tower, 
and  I  wish  to  see  the  new  revolving  light.' 

'  And  the  other  one — who's  she  ?'  in- 
quired the  man,  who  was  a  good-natured, 
humorous  fellow. 
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'She  is  a  young  lady— un — under  my 
protection/  explained  Dick,  thinking  justly 
that  the  disclosure  of  her  relationship  to 
Mr.  George  Parkes  would  not  forward  his 
views  with  any  constituted  authority. 

1  Well,  you  must  get  an  order  from  the 
Trinity  House  to  admit  two  before  you  can 
see  our  light.' 

'  That's  a  lie  !'  cried  Dick ;  '  other  people 
have  seen  it  without  orders.  You  had 
better  show  it  us,  my  man.' 

1  And  suppose  I  don't,  what  then  ?' 
1  Well,   I  shall  shy  stones  at  the  lantern 
till  I  see  it  lit  up.' 

To  this  ultimatum  the  garrison  surren- 
dered with  smothered  mirth. 

1  You  may  come  in,  young  master,  but 
the  place  to  see  our  light  is  out  at  sea.  It 
don't  show  inland,  so  you  might  have  spent 
all  night  in  battering  on  us,  and  nothing 
would  have  come  of  it' 

Never  since  the  days  of  the  Lion  Heart 
did  an  adventure  so  chivalrously  under- 
taken have  so  ineffectual  a  result. 

VOL.     I.  j  ^ 
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However,  they  were  shown  the  wicks 
and  the  reflectors. 

'  And  is  it  possible,'  asked  the  genius  of 
the  lamp,  'that  you  two  young  people  have 
come  all  the  way  round  by  Swanborough 
at  this  hour  o'  night  ?'  For  though  as  the 
crow  flies  Durnton  was  close  to  the  light- 
house, it  was  fifteen  miles  or  so  by  the 
bridge  and  the  road. 

1  No,'  said  Dick,  '  we  rowed  across  the 
river.' 

1  You — you  rowed  ?  What,  all  by  your- 
selves ?     Why,  where's  your  boat  ?' 

'  Sunk,'  said  Dick,  indifferently.  *  We 
sunk  her  as  we  landed.'  This  as  though 
he  had  done  it  on  purpose,  and  in  the  tone 
of  a  smart  naval  officer  describing  a  cutting- 
out  expedition. 

'  And  whose  boat  was  it  as  you  sunk  ?' 

'Oh,  it  was  Lucy's — that  is,  George 
Parkes'  boat,  the  Naticy! 

1  And  how  do  you  mean  to  get  back 
again  ?'  That  was  beyond  Dick's  power 
to  guess,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had 
begun  to  distrust  his  own  skill  as  an  oars- 
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man,  even  if  the  boat  belonorinor  to  the 
lighthouse  should  be  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  but  Lucy,  with  her  fine  pleading 
eyes,  came  to  the  rescue. 

'  Well,  we  made  sure  that  you  would  put 
us  across.' 

1  Oh,  did  you  ?'  said  the  man,  with  a 
good-natured  grin.  '  Well,  then,  of  course 
I  must— "  Mate,"  '  he  halloed  to  his  fellow 
somewhere  up  the  spiral  stair :  ' "  I  have 
got  a  little  job  in  hand.  I'll  be  back  in  half 
an  hour." ' 

The  little  man  and  little  maid  reached 
home,  therefore,  without  further  catas- 
trophe, but  the  adventure  was  long  talked 
about  in  the  village,  and  always  used  to 
illustrate  the  indomitable  force  of  Master 
Richard's  character.  The  boy  only  re- 
membered it  now  (though  it  was  fated  to 
recur  to  him  afterwards  with  a  more  special 
significance)  in  common  with  the  other 
associations  of  the  place  with  Lucy.  In- 
deed, there  was  one  locality  that  at  the 
present  moment  occupied  a  far  larger  share 
in  his   recollections    than   the    lighthouse. 

13—2 
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This  was  the  tall  and  tottering  ruin — relic 
of  some  castle,  compared  with  which  his 
own  home  was  but  of  yesterday — called 
'  The  Keep/  which  stood  on  a  rising 
ground  above  the  village.  Little  was  left 
of  it  save  the  vast  hollow  shell,  the  roof 
of  which  the  storms  of  recent  winters  had 
so  grievously  shattered  that  not  even  the 
cattle  now  repaired  thither,  as  of  old,  for 
casual  shelter.  Still,  even  to  the  present 
time,  there  was  a  winding  stair  that  led  to 
the  upper  chambers,  one  of  which  still 
boasted  of  a  covering,  though  of  nothing 
else.  The  walls  were  crumbling,  the  floor 
had  huge  gaps  in  it,  and  the  tall  and  narrow 
casements  had  neither  glass  nor  shutter. 
Yet  to  this  spot  Master  Richard  now  re- 
paired, in  somewhat  the  same  spirit — or 
with  as  much  of  it  as  was  possible  to  him 
— as  that  with  which  the  pilgrim  seeks  his 
shrine. 

His  mind  was  not  likely  to  be  distracted 
by  the  presence  of  other  worshippers  ;  the 
place  had  grown  so  dangerous  that  it  was 
forbidden  to   the   children  of  the  village, 
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with  whom  for  generations  it  had  been  a 
favourite  haunt ;  nothing  but  the  summer 
breeze  wandered  over  the  decaying  pile,  or 
stirred  the  grasses  that  grew  in  its  clefts 
and  hollows.  From  the  top  floor  could  be 
seen  a  panorama  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which,  save  for  the  oasis  formed 
by  Talbot  Tower  and  Park,  and  in  a  less 
degree  by  the  spinney  in  which  Lucy's 
cottage  was  situated,  was  flat,  treeless,  and 
uninteresting.  On  one  side,  indeed,  there 
was  the  eternal  glory  of  the  sea  ;  but  even 
that  was  marred  by  the  intervening  marsh- 
land and  the  yeasty  river  which  was  fighting 
between  its  muddy  banks  with  the  incom- 
ing tide.  To  Dick,  however,  no  spot  on  the 
earth's  surface  had  so  poetic  a  charm.  For 
in  this  room  he  had  given  his  Lucy  the 
first  kiss  of  love. 

Of  course  they  had  kissed  one  another 
as  children.  But  when  they  had  met  on 
his  return  from  Eton,  one  vacation,  this 
pleasant  little  ceremony  had  somehow  been 
omitted  by  tacit  consent.  And  then  again 
— after  some  interval — as  they  had  stood 
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one  day  at  that  old  window  together,  look- 
ing in  silence  on  sea  and  sky,  it  had  been 
renewed  in  a  more  tender  fashion.  Never 
afterwards,  when  occasion  served,  was  it 
again  intermitted,  but  the  memory  of  that 
first  kiss  abode  with  Dick,  and  kept  its 
sweetness.  He  was  thinking  of  it  now,  as 
he  stood  alone  in  that  ruined  chamber, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  another 
thought.  Lucy  would  be  home  on  the 
morrow  by  five  at  latest,  and  he  would 
stroll  down  to  the  village  and  drop  in  at 
the  spinney  to  ask  after  his  foster-mother, 
as  it  was  only  right  and  proper  he  should 
do.  Even  if  she  was  within,  there  was 
kitchen  as  well  as  parlour  in  the  cottage, 
where  one  could  say,  '  How  are  you  ?'  to  a 
body  in  private ;  and  even  if  she  was  not 
in  (and  somebody  else  was),  that  disap- 
pointment would  be  supportable.  Indeed, 
though  of  a  yielding  nature  and  fond  of 
Master  Richard  (as  was  natural  consider- 
ing the  relation  between  them),  Mrs.  Parkes 
was  by  no  means  so  disposed  to  throw  the 
young  people  together  as  was  her  husband. 
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At  the  very  moment  that  Dick  was  fore- 
casting the  future  in  this  pleasant  manner, 
he  saw  a  tall,  stalwart  figure  emerge  from 
the  little  wood  and  make  for  the  village. 
He  knew  him  at  once  for  George  Parkes, 
because  of  that  slouch  in  the  shoulders, 
which  had  cost  George  so  dear  in  the  days 
when  he  had  been  a  breaker,  instead  of  an 
administrator  of  the  game  laws.  ('  I  could 
have  swore  to  him  among  a  thousand, 
your  worship/  was  what  was  always  said 
by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.)  If 
George  was  not  the  rose  (which,  indeed, 
he  was  not,  so  far  as  fragrance  went,  for 
when  he  did  not  smell  of  ferrets  he  smelt 
of  rabbits),  he  was  near  the  rose  in  Richard's 
eyes  ;  and  at  the  sight  of  him  that  young 
gentleman  ran  down  the  ruined  stairs  at 
headlong  speed. 

*  Well,  George,  how  are  you  ?' 
'  How  goes  it,  Master  Richard  ?'  replied 
the  giant.  He  would  have  been  six  feet 
five  had  he  been  upright  ;  his  face  was 
apple-red  from  exposure  to  all  weathers, 
but  it  was  not  the  frank  face  of  a  country- 
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man.  It  had  a  clogged  look  even  now 
when  he  would  fain  have  worn  one  of 
deferential  welcome.  Not  that  he  had  any 
desire  to  play  the  hypocrite,  for  he  was 
really  glad  to  see  the  lad  ;  but  things  had 
gone  against  the  grain  with  him  so  long 
that  to  wear  a  look  of  conciliation  was  a 
physical  impossibility  with  him.  More- 
over, something  had  occurred  quite  recently 
1  to  put  him  out.' 

Though  long  past  middle-age  his  beard 
was  black,  and  the  fire  of  his  roving  eyes 
untamed.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  feared 
by  man  and  loved  by  woman  :  but  the  fear 
was  all  that  now  remained  to  him  of 
strength.  When  that  should  wane,  he  felt 
in  his  vague  way  that  he  should  be  weak 
indeed,  and  it  behoved  him  to  keep  up  his 
prestige  while  time  permitted  it.  What 
nature  had  intended  him  for  was  a  Robin 
Hood  of  a  coarse  type  ;  but  having  been 
born  a  few  hundred  years  after  his  due 
time,  he  had  become — after  some  very 
serious  vicissitudes,  and  thanks  to  the 
good  offices  of  Richard  rather  than  to  his 
own  merits — the  Squire's  gamekeeper. 
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1  I  was  just  thinking-  of  you,  young  sir,' 
he  continued,  ■  by  reason  of  a  letter  from 
my  missus.' 

'  Ah,  she  spoke  of  having  seen  me  in 
town,  did  she  ?  She  is  coming  home  to- 
morrow, of  course  ?' 

'  Yes,  s/ies  coming,  right  enough ;  but 
not  the  other.' 

1  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  George  ? 
Lucy  is  not  staying  behind  her  ?' 

*'  Yes ;  just  that.  I  knew  you'd  be  riled 
about  it.' 

1  Riled  !  Well,  of  course  I  like  Lucy  to 
be  at  home  ;  but  what  has  happened  ?  I 
suppose  if  you  expressed  a  wish  to  Mrs. 
Parkes ' 

'  That  Mrs.  Parkes  would  gratify  it/  put 
in  the  other  grimly.  '  Well,  yes,  I  think 
so.  But  Miss  Lucy  is  not  my  daughter, 
you  see,  and  has  a  will  of  her  own.' 

1  Then  she  stays  at  her  own  wish/  said 
Dick,  compressing  his  lips. 

'  Well,  it  is  my  opinion  there  has  been 
a  plant  to  keep  her  up  in  town.' 

'  A  plant  ?' 
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c  Yes.  You  see  everybody  is  not  so 
trustful  of  you,  Master  Dick,  as  I  am. 
They  think  it's  dangerous  for  young  folks 
like  you  and  Lucy  to  be  much  together  ; 
and  so  the  gal  has  been  "got  at."  It's 
your  aunt  as  has  done  it — at  least  that's 
my  idea.' 

1  My  aunt  ?     Aunt  Edith  ?' 

'  So  I  read  it.  My  missus  writes  as 
Susan  told  Miss  Talbot  that  Lucy  had  a 
talent  for  singing,  and  now  it  seems  it  is 
to  be  brought  out.  She's  to  be  put  in  a 
choir  where  her  organ  (that  is  what  Susan 
says,  but  bust  me  if  I  understand  it)  can 
be  dewelloped. 

'  That's  a  mere  excuse  for  keeping  her 
in  London  !'  exclaimed  Richard  vehe- 
mently. 

'  Ain't  I  been  a-telling  you  so  all  along  ? 
Now  what  I  say  is  that  a  choir  is  a  bad 
place  for  a  young  girl.  The  company  is 
too  mixed,  and  has  got  too  many  opportu- 
nities of  mixing.'  And  Mr.  Parkes  drew 
himself  up  (all  but  his  slouch)  to  express 
the  severity  of  his  moral  views. 
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1  You  couldn't  write  and  say  that  you 
object  to  the  arrangement  ?'  observed 
Richard  doubtfully. 

'  Well,  of  course  I  could ;  or  rather  my 
missus  could  write  it  for  me.  But  what 
would  be  the  good  of  that  ?  If  Lucy  don't 
mean  to  come,  she  won't.  I  ain't  her 
father  ;  and  as  for  her  mother,  she  don't 
care  a  button  about  her.'  Here  Mr. 
Parkes  suddenly  recollected  that  he  must 
not  paint  his  picture  of  the  young  woman 
in  a  too  unflattering  way,  and  added,  in 
explanation,  'not  that  she  ain't  fond  of  the 
missus  —  indeed  she  doats  upon  her;  but 
she's  just  at  that  age  when  a  girl  likes  to 
have  things  her  own  way  ;  when  they're 
married  to  husbands  of  the  right  sort,  their 
mouths  get  soft  enough,  and  one  can 
guide  'em  with  a  snaffle.' 

This  prospect  of  matrimonial  ease  was 
far  too  distant  to  afford  Mr.  Richard  Talbot 
any  consolation  for  his  present  disappoint- 
ment. 

'  My  father's  right !  she's  a  Jesuit/  he 
exclaimed  with  irritation. 
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'  Well,  no,  Master  Richard  ;  I  wouldn't 
go  for  to  say  that.  She's  a  little  wild  and 
coltish,  but  there's  no  vice  about  her ;  and 
if  you  only  know  how  to  play  your 
cards ' 

1  Tush,  I  was  not  speaking  of  Lucy/ 
Dick  turned  away  abruptly  from  his 
favourite  giant,  and  at  once  began  to 
retrace  his  steps  towards  home.  The 
sun  was  shining,  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  nature  in  her  robe  of  green  was 
smiling  around  him  as  before  ;  but  for 
him  there  was  no  light,  no  music,  no 
colour,  in  either  earth  or  air ;  and  man 
and  woman  ( especially  woman )  were 
grown  false  or  schemers.  The  whole 
arrangements  of  the  universe  were  out  of 
gear  in  his  eyes,  because  Miss  Lucy 
Lindon  was  about  to  develop  her  talents 
for  vocal  melody. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A   FINE   OLD    ENGLISH   GENTLEMAN. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  who  have 
no  high  opinion  of  letters,  who  yet  believe 
in  them  when  tacked  to  a  man's  name. 
V.C.  (when  they  do  not  stand  for  Vice- 
chairman,  in  which  case  they  are  not  always 
creditable)  are  deservedly  held  in  estima- 
tion ;  K.C.B.  are  valuable  adjuncts  ;  and 
even  F.R.S.  have  their  admirers.  But  in 
the  country  there  are  no  letters  which  '  in 
this  connection'  (as  cousin  Jonathan  phrases 
it)  are  so  exceedingly  esteemed  as  M.F.H. 
When  a  man  has  once  been  a  Master  of 
Foxhounds  he  can  hope  for  no  higher 
dignity  ;  but  is  like  a  Lord  Mayor  who  has 
passed  the  chair.     To  this  eminence  had 
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Mr.  Reginald  Pole,  of  Masham  Manor,  the 
estate  contiguous  to  that  of  Talbot  Tower, 
attained  in  years  gone  by,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  it  excited  a  reverence  in  Master 
Richard  Talbot's  mind,  which  I  am  afraid 
it  would  have  refused  to  higher  claims 
upon  it.  The  old  gentleman,  moreover, 
had  been  always  good  to  him  ;  had  often 
given  him  the  proceeds  of  a  rubber  at 
whist,  as  a  knight  of  old  used  to  dispense 
the  gains  of  his  skill  in  tourney  to  some 
favourite  page  ;  and  had  mitigated  the 
melancholy  of  many  a  vacation  at  the 
Tower  by  an  invitation  to  the  Manor. 

It  seemed  strange  to  many,  and  to  Mr. 
Freeman  in  particular,  that  Mr.  Talbot 
permitted  his  son  to  visit  at  such  a  house, 
where  not  only  cards,  as  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman put  it,  '  had  their  attractions/  but 
most  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world  were  to 
be  found  in  profusion,  and  but  little  was 
thought  of  the  next.  It  was  only  a  part  of 
the  inconsistency  which,  as  I  have  said, 
Mr.  Talbct  had  exhibited  of  late  years  in 
respect  to  his  son,  whose  very  presence  at 
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the  Tower  seemed  at  times  unwelcome  to 
him  ;  but  it  was  a  very  striking  example  of 
it.     For,  to  say  truth,  it  would  have  been 
a   compliment  to  call   old    Reginald    Pole 
'  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked.'     He 
was  fatter  than  Falstaff  by  many  pounds — 
for  years  no  horse  could  have  carried  him, 
even  if  the  resources  of  science  could  have 
contrived  a  machine  to  lift  him   into  the 
saddle — and  he  had  grown  more  '  carnal ' 
with  his  increasing  bulk.     If  he  had  lived 
a  town  life  he  must  long  ago  have  come  to 
the    end    of   it,   but   the    country  air,  and 
exercise   (while  he  could  take  it),  and  the 
general  wholesomeness  of  his  surroundings, 
had  counteracted  the  effects  of  a  course  of 
existence  which  the  term  '  fast '  would  have 
described  but  feebly.      He  had  run  through 
two  large  fortunes,  and   'please  Heaven,' 
was   his  own  pious  statement,  '  he  would 
run   through   a  third,  if  only 'time  enough 
were  granted  to  him/     There  were  stories 
afloat  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  conscien- 
tious  observance  of  the  truth,  but  in  this 
respect  he  was  a  man  of  his  word.     As 
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nothing  could  stop  him,  his  heir  and  grand- 
son, Henry  Pole,  took  the  wisest  course 
that  was  left  to  him,  by  residing  at  the 
Manor,  where  he  was  very  welcome,  and 
taking  his  share  of  the  good  things  while 
they  were  still  going. 

Old  Reginald  himself  belonged  to  the 
same  generation  as  Algernon  Talbot,  but 
he  had  been  much  more  intimate  with 
Francis  (in  his  wild  days)  than  with  his 
father.  They  had  heard  the  chimes  at 
midnight  together  very  often,  and  it  was 
understood,  when  the  younger  man  had 
become  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  ways, 
that  he  had  made  a  very  earnest  appeal  to 
the  elder  to  turn  from  his  evil  courses  ere 
it  should  be  too  late.  His  reply  had  been 
brief,  but  characteristic — '  Dear  Frank,  I 
never  hedge.'  The  two  men  had  not  met 
since,  save  once  or  twice  upon  the  road, 
when  they  did  not  exchange  a  syllable. 
But  neither  felt  for  the  other  any  harsher 
sentiment  than  pity.  Mr.  Pole  thought  his 
old  friend  a  fool  for  being  frightened  at  a 
shadow,  and  giving  up    ■  cakes  and  ale ;' 
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while  in  Mr.  Talbot's  eyes  this  old  man, 
who  clutched  at  gauds  (or  worse)  upon  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  was  nothing  short  of  a 
madman  ;  but  the  tender  touch  of  old  com- 
panionship was  felt  by  both. 

1  If  you  will  let  your  boy  come  over  to 
the  Manor  he  will  find  some  young  friends. 
I  shall  not  bite  him,'  old  Reginald  had 
written  a  few  months  after  their  estrange- 
ment, and  Mr.  Talbot  had  permitted  his 
son  to  go.  Invitations  had  come  since 
again  and  again  with  the  like  result.  But 
when  one  came  from  the  same  quarter 
some  weeks  after  Dick's  final  return  from 
Eton,  Mr.  Talbot  hesitated  as  to  what  he 
should  reply.  He  was  conscious  that  the 
boy  had  now  reached  an  age  when  not 
only  bad  example  would  be  injurious  to 
him,  but  the  lax  views  of  life  and  conduct 
prevalent  in  the  society  he  would  meet 
under  Mr.  Pole's  roof  might  leave  a  per- 
manent impression  on  him.  He  had,  he 
felt,  shut  his  eyes  to  this  matter  long 
enough,  indeed,  too  long  ;  and  yet,  ever 
since  he  had  made  that  confession  to  the 
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lad  respecting  the  duel  (though  not  on  that 
account),  Dick's  presence  had  become  more 
and  more  embarrassing  to  him.  It  was 
strange,  indeed,  that  he  should  wish  to 
part  with  one  so  dear  to  him,  but  just  as  a 
man  sometimes  prefers  a  picture  dearer  to 
him  than  all  other  things  he  has,  yet  one 
which  he  shrinks  from  looking  on,  and 
hangs  a  curtain  over  it,  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain associations  it  evokes,  so  was  it  with 
Francis  Talbot  as  respected  his  son.  He 
would  have  been  glad  of  the  excuse  of  his 
former  friend's  invitation  to  get  Dick  away, 
and  be  left  to  himself,  and  his  grim  theology 
and  grimmer  thoughts,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  conscience  pricked  him,  feeling 
that  such  a  visit  would  not  be  good  for  the 
lad.  In  this  perplexity  Mr.  Talbot  re* 
solved  to  consult  the  Rector,  who,  he  was 
well  aware,  would  hold  a  strong  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  confirm  him  by  the 
expression  of  it  in  the  right  course.  To 
need  an  ally  in  such  a  matter  was,  of  course, 
a  proof  of  weakness  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  called  him  in  to  correct  what  he 
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knew  to  be  amiss  in  himself,  and  to  over- 
ride the  arguments  of  his  own  feelings. 
Directly  he  had  sent  for  him  he  repented 
of  it,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  recall  the 
messenger,  and  when  Mr.  Freeman  came 
he  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  feign 
another  cause  for  having  sent  for  him. 
Instead  of  putting  the  case  before  him,  as 
he  had  intended  to  do,  for  his  unbiassed 
judgment,  he  even  began  to  press  upon 
him  some  arguments  in  favour  of  Dick's 
going  to  Masham,  that  had  had  in  fact  but 
little  force  even  with  himself,  and  that  he 
well  knew  would  be  as  dust  in  the  balance 
in  Mr.  Freeman's  mind  when  weighed 
against  the  dangers  to  which  the  young 
man's  principles  would  be  exposed,  and 
which,  when  even  he  was  a  boy,  the  Rector 
had  painted  in  ( colours  of  eclipse.' 

1  You  see,  Freeman,  the  boy  feels  lonely 
here  ;  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  him  so 
out  of  spirits  as  during  this  first  week  of 
his  summer  holidays.  There  are  no  out- 
of-door  sports  to  occupy  himself  in,  and  at 
home,  Heaven  knows,  he  finds  no  bright 
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companion.  At  Masham,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  Henry  Pole  himself,  and  his  sister 
Margaret,  and  moreover,  on  this  occasion, 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  Dick's,  one  Leonard 
Greene,  a  young  man  of  talent,  who  is 
already  at  St.  Clement's,  where  he  will  be 
in  October  ;  and  one  can't  shut  a  lad  up  in 
the  Tower,  like  a  young  prince  in  a  fairy 
tale,  so  that  no  person  can  get  at  him.' 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  the  Rector,  rather 
unexpectedly  ;  '  and,  indeed,  there  may  be 
harm  even  at  the  Tower.  You  are  wrapped 
up  in  your  own  pursuits,  and  the  boy  is  left 
not  only  to  himself,  which,  as  you  say,, 
affects  his  spirits,  but  perhaps  even  to 
worse  company,  such  as  grooms  and  game- 
keepers.' 

Mr.  Talbot  winced  at  this,  for  he  saw  in 
the  last  word  a  reference  to  Mr.  George 
Parkes.  He  had  made  him  gamekeeper  at 
the  earnest  intercession  of  young  Richard 
when  he  was  a  mere  child,  but  at  a  time 
when  his  wishes  had  had  far  greater  influ- 
ence with  him  than  at  present.  Dick  only 
knew  that  he  was  asking  for  preferment  for 
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a  dear  companion,  who  had  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  birds  and  beasts  than  any 
natural  history  book,  and  could  find  a 
wren's  nest  or  a  lark's  with  equal  facility  ; 
nor  were  Mr.  Talbot's  habits  such  as  to 
make  him  conversant  with  the  man's  cha- 
racter more  than  with  that  of  any  other 
humble  tenant  of  the  estate.  But  his  com- 
pliance with  his  son's  request  had  been 
little  short  of  a  public  scandal.  Mr.  Parkes 
had  been  more  than  once  not  only  '  in 
trouble,'  but  its  consequences,  in  prison  ; 
he  had  been  hitherto  a  terror,  not  to  evil- 
doers, but  to  the  guardians  of  public  order, 
at  all  events,  as  regarded  the  woods  and 
fields ;  and  he  had  married  the  prettiest 
widow  in  the  parish  at  a  period  most  un- 
fashionably  immediate  upon  his  first  wife's 
death — within,  indeed,  six  months  of  it. 
It  was  this  last  impropriety,  much  more 
than  his  poaching  propensities,  that  had 
made  the  first  person  in  the  parish  (next  to 
Mr.  Talbot,  and  who,  I  need  not  say,  was 
the  Rector's  wife)  most  bitter  against  him, 
and  she  had  done  all  in  her  power  to  get 
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the  appointment  cancelled.  But  her  zeal 
had  outrun  her  discretion.  She  had  caused 
her  mouthpiece,  the  Rector,  to  make  his 
remonstrance  in  such  vehement  terms  as 
had  annoyed  the  Squire,  in  whom  some- 
thing of  the  old  leaven  of  obstinacy  that 
had  helped  to  estrange  him  from  his  father 
still  remained.  The  comely  Mrs.  Parkes 
had  come  up  to  the  Tower  to  plead  her 
husband's  cause,  not  upon  its  merits  indeed, 
but  on  the  ground  of  her  connection  with 
Dick  in  his  earliest  years;  and  would,  per- 
haps, have  failed,  but  for  Mrs.  Freeman. 
That  lady  could  not  avoid  remarking  on 
that  visit — it  was  not,  perhaps,  in  female 
nature  to  refrain  from  doing  so — in  quarters 
through  which  it  afterwards  came  round  to 
the  Squire's  ears,  that  it  would  be  shameful 
if  he  listened  to  the  prayer  of  beauty  in- 
stead of  the  voice  of  justice,  which  had 
naturally  the  very  contrary  effect  to  that 
which  was  intended.  From  that  moment 
there  had  been  a  breach — so  far  as  breaches 
are  possible  among  '  the  elect ' — between 
the  Squire  and  the  Rector's  wife,  and  the 
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subject  of  George  Parkes  was  always  a  sore 
one  with  him. 

1 1  am  not  aware  that  Richard  has  con- 
tracted harm  from  any  of  my  servants,  Mr. 
Freeman,'  said  the  Squire  stiffly. 

'Nor  1/  said  the  Rector;  'but  he  has 
now  reached  a  time  of  life  when  he  may 
easily  do  so.  It  is  probable  that  he  may 
be  soon  turning  his  thoughts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  opposite  sex,  and  it  is  most  im- 
portant, even  as  a  temporary  measure,  and 
supposing  that  nothing  should  come  of  it, 
that  he  should  form  some  virtuous  attach- 
ment/ 

The  Squire  stared,  as  well  he  might,  for 
if  this  recipe  had  ever  occurred  to  him,  it 
had  certainly  not  done  so  in  connection 
with  Dick. 

'Why,  the  boy  has  hardly  left  school, 
Freeman.' 

1  That  is  true,  my  friend,  but  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  give  his  thoughts  on  such  matters  a 
good  direction.  Now,  there  is  Margaret 
Pole,  as  you  say,  as  well-principled  a  young 
woman  in  a  conventional  sense — for,  alas  ! 
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who  is  there  in  her  position  of  whom  we 
can  speak  as  having  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  Truth  ?—  as  is  to  be  found  in  this 
neighbourhood,  notwithstanding  her  fri- 
volous surroundings ;  if  Richard  should 
take  a  liking  for  her — for  we  need  suppose 
no  more  than  that — it  would  act  as  a  life- 
belt to  a  weak  swimmer.  He  would  be 
sustained  above  the  waves  of  passion,  and 
in  due  time,  even  if  the  matter  should  go 
no  further — you  are  the  best  judge  of  the 
advisability  of  that- — he  could  be  trusted  on 
the  tempestuous  ocean  of  life  alone.' 

Not  one  word  had  the  Rector  uttered 
concerning  the  wiles  and  fascinations  of  the 
world  as  exhibited  at  Masham  ;  not  a  syl- 
lable concerning  '  Belial/  as  he  was  wont  to 
term  Mr.  Reginald  Pole.  The  company  at 
the  Manor  might  have  been  a  Young  Men's 
Improvement  Society  for  aught  that  he  had 
to  say  against  it.  Mr.  Talbot  was  fairly 
staggered  by  this  unlooked-for  falling  in 
with  his  own  secret  wishes,  and  half  exT 
pected  some  crushing  addenda — a  favourite 
dialectic  manoeuvre  with  the  Rector — which 
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should  sweep  away  all  these  roseate  views 
in  a  stern  outburst  of  condemnation. 

He  would  not  have  been  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  companion's  views  had  he  guessed 
that  the  Rector's  wife  was  preaching  to  him 
through  the  lips  of  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Freeman  had  no  more  suspicion  than  her 
neighbours  that  there  was  anything  ' serious' 
between  '  Master  Richard'  and  Miss  Lucy 
Lindon  ;  she  never  went  near  the  spinney, 
nor  had  she  any  certain  knowledge  of  what 
went  on  at  it ;  but  ever  since  Mrs.  Parkes 
had  got  the  advantage  of  her  with  respect 
to  that  piece  of  patronage  in  connection 
with  the  Woods  and  Forests,  she  felt  that 
she  was  a  designing  woman,  and  would 
stick  at  nothing  to  gain  her  ends.  She 
had  also,  of  course,  seen  Lucy  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  acknowledged  to  herself  that, 
though  she  had  '  not  a  feature  when  you 
took  her  to  pieces,'  she  was  just  that 
' taking  '  sort  of  young  person  who  drag  so 
many  innocent  youths  of  the  other  sex  into 
perdition  through  their  meretricious  attrac- 
tions.     It  was   impossible,  of  course,    that 
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any  mischief  could  have  been  done  yet ; 
but  in  her  opinion  it  was  high  time  that 
Master  Richard  should  mix  with  female 
society  of  his  own  class,  and  she  had  of  late 
strongly  urged  upon  her  husband  the  neces- 
sity of  this  step,  with  a  special  reference  to 
Miss  Margaret  Pole.  Her  own  surviving 
daughter  was  ten  years  older  than  Dick,  in 
spite  of  which  disparity  in  years  she  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  hesitated  to  save  the 
Squire's  son  by  that  agency  had  not  her 
dear  Mary  also  been  married.  Had  she 
been  still  single,  Mrs.  Freeman  would 
doubtless  have  looked  upon  the  attractions 
of  Masham  Manor  with  apprehension  ;  but, 
as  it  was,  they  were  infinitely  less  dangerous 
in  her  eyes  than  the  fascinations  of  low-born 
beauty. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Rector  went 
all  the  way  with  his  wife  upon  this  mo- 
mentous question,  but  he  had  had  such 
unpleasant  experiences  of  going  in  the 
contrary  direction  that  he  dared  not  neglect 
this  opportunity  of  stating  her  views,  and 
they  were  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
Squire. 
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As  to  Dick,  the  disappointment  he  suf- 
fered in  Lucy's  absence  had  made  Durnton 
well-nigh  intolerable  to  him,  and  caused 
any  place  to  seem  preferable  to  his  own 
home.  Love  was,  of  course,  the  paramount 
passion  with  him  ;  but  next  to  it  were  the 
charms  of  friendship,  and  Masham  had  on 
this  occasion  an  unwonted  attraction  in  the 
presence  of  Leonard  Greene,  a  far-away 
cousin  of  the  Poles,  who  had  been  invited 
to  spend  some  part  of  his  long  vacation  at 
the  Manor.  The  bond  of  their  friendship 
was  somewhat  inexplicable,  except  on  that 
ground  of  '  thy  unlikeness  fitting  mine/  by 
which  the  poet  somewhat  paradoxically 
accounts  for  a  similar  phenomenon  in  his 
own  case. 

Talbot,  though  he  had  plenty  of  wit,  or 
at  least  of  the  high  spirits  and  ready  speech 
that  in  boyhood  passes  for  it,  was  ignorant 
of  books,  and  despised  them.  He  was  as 
fond  of  hunting  and  shooting  as  a  Pawnee, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  weakness 
towards  the  squaws  (or  one  of  them)  that 
would  have  been  derogatory  to   the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  noble  savage  ;  while  Greene 
was  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  literature  that 
were  not  imposed  upon  him  by  his  tutors, 
and  to  some  which  were  absolutely  for- 
bidden by  them.  At  cricket  and  football 
he  was  a  very  indifferent  performer,  but 
could  play  on  the  piano  like  a  young  lady, 
and  sing  songs  that  were  far  beyond,  or, 
at  least,  outside  of  any  young  lady's  reper- 
toire. His  wit  was  so  lively  and  natural 
that  no  punishment  that  could  be  devised 
by  his  schoolfellows  (nine  out  of  ten  of 
whom  detested  '  facetiousness '  as  a  beggar 
hates  a  lord)  could  drive  it  out  of  him. 
Their  revenge  was  to  call  him  '  Tommy  f 
— not  after  Tommy  Moore,  whom  in  his 
diminutive  stature  and  accomplishments  he 
really  somewhat  resembled — but,  after  the 
wicked  hero  of  the  nursery  ballad,  Tommy 
Greene,  who  had  put  pussy  down  the  well ; 
and  this  epithet  of  '  Pussy '  clung  to  him 
(and  annoyed  him)  down  to  his  dying  day. 

He  had  been  for  a  couple  of  terms  at 

i. 

St.    Clement's,    Cambridge,  where  he   had 
already  found  a   general  welcome,  which, 
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to  say  the  truth,  had  been  denied  to  him 
at  school,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities  for  an  epigram, 
which  had  almost  caused  his  rustication. 
On  the  great  festival  of  the  Church  in  con- 
nection with  the  return  of  Charles  the 
Second  of  pious  memory,  he  had  struck  off 
the  usual  printed  statement  on  the  hall- 
screen  all  the  words  after  gratia,  and 
substituted  the  following  lines  : 

'  For  the  sake  of  him  who  sold 
Dunkirk  to  the  French, 
And  gave  away  the  gold 
To  a  naughty  little  wench,' 

and  he  had  been  detected  in  that  very  act 
by  the  master  of  his  college. 

1  That — aw — screen — aw — young  gentle- 
man '  (such  was  his  observation)  '  is  not  for 
the — aw — promulgation  of  your  political 
sentiments.' 

With  which  reproof  the  affair  would  have 
ended,  but  that  Pussy,  instead  of  bowing  to 
this  obvious  truth,  had  been  foolish  enough 
to  argue  the  point  on  the  highest  principles; 
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for  he  was  a  Radical  and  Republican  to 
the  back-bone,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
a  bright  young  boy  till  he  comes  to  mix 
with  the  full-grown  ones  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking. 

Dick  could,  perhaps,  have  persuaded  his 
father  to  ask  Greene  to  stay  at  the  Tower, 
but  he  had  somehow  shrunk  from  doing 
so.  Things  were  so  very  different  at 
home  from  what  they  were  elsewhere,  and 
many  of  them,  he  felt,  would  be  so  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  his  young  friend. 
He  had  a  suspicion,  too,  that  the  latter 
would  find  out  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  the  attraction  that  drew  him  to  the 
spinney,  and  it  was  probable  that  even 
the  sacredness  of  the  tender  passion  would 
not  restrain  Mr.  Greene's  inclinations  for 
satire. 

If  matters  at  the  Tower  were  not  much 
in  Pussy  Greene's  way,  those  at  the  Manor 
were  hardly  more  so.  The  atmosphere 
there  was,  metaphorically,  horsey ;  the 
saddle-room  was  a  more  important  apart- 
ment than  the  study,  and  the  books  that 
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were  most  highly  prized  amongst  the  male 
society  who  frequented  the  place  were  of 
a  shape  unknown  to  '  the  Row,'  and  pro- 
vided with  a  metallic  pencil.  Mr.  Reginald 
Pole  had  possessed,  as  a  young  man,  a 
great  stud  of  race-horses,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  ran  through  a  large  estate  in  one 
of  the  shortest  periods  on  record.  He  had 
then  married  an  heiress,  and,  made  wiser 
by  experience,  had  kept  hounds  instead  of 
horses;  but  he  had,  unfortunately,  still 
continued  to  back  his  own  opinion  on  the 
turf,  and  it  had  seldom  proved  a  judicious 
one.  Within  ten  years  he  had  found  him- 
self as  poor  as  before.  But  mark  how 
noble  deeds,  even  though  materially  un- 
successful, will  bear  their  fruit.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  immenselyrespected  on  account 
of  the  money  he  had  lost,  and  the  splendid 
way  in  which  he  had  got  through  it.  He 
had  lost  his  wife,  too ;  and  this,  though 
he  himself  bore  the  calamity  with  a  dignified 
calm,  which  by  some  vulgar  persons  was 
even  taken  for  indifference,  made  him 
naturally  an  object  of  interest.     And  then 
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there  was  none  of  that  vile  appearance  of 
poverty  about  him,  which  is  what  alone 
makes  it  abhorrent  to  good  society.  Mr. 
Reginald  Pole  continued  to  eat  and  drink 
of  the  very  best,  and,  indeed,  as  time  grew 
on,  developed  his  tastes  for  the  table  in 
quite  an  extraordinary  degree.  This  weak- 
ness (if  it  may  be  called  so),  combined  with 
a  diminution  in  his  habits  of  horse  exercise, 
caused  him  to  grow  enormously  stout.  With 
every  year  he  added  to  himself,  like  a 
stately  tree,  a  certain  '  ring,'  or  additional 
excess  of  girth,  so  that  an  observant  eye 
could  have  accurately  estimated  his  age, 
after  fifty,  by  his  rotundity.  Sorrow  had 
no  effect  on  it  whatever,  though  this  fine 
old  gentleman  had  had  his  troubles.  His 
only  son  died  when  a  very  young  man, 
though  not  before  he  had  married  and 
begotten  two  children — Henry  and  Mar- 
garet— now  grown  up,  and  resident  with 
their  grandfather  at  the  Manor.  And  still 
the  old  gentleman  ate  and  drank  without 
stint,  taking  everything  (good)  as  he  found 
it,  and  never  indulging  in   bad  language 
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(though  he  had  been  an  M.F.H.)  unless 
irritated.  The  reward  of  all  this  patience 
and  philosophy  came  to  him  when  he  was 
about  sixty-five  years  old  (and  many  feet 
in  circumference)  in  a  third  fortune,  which 
dropped  to  him  unexpectedly  from  a  distant 
relative. ;  and  at  an  age  when  many  men 
of  weaker  digestive  powers  are  beginning 
to  think  of  their  latter  end  Mr.  Reginald 
Pole  began  life  anew. 

His  views  of  happiness  were  mitigated 
by  circumstance,  but  were  in  the  main 
unchanged  ;  his  capabilities  of  enjoyment 
were  curtailed,  but  what  was  left  of  them 
he  fostered  to  the  uttermost,  and,  mindful 
of  the  briefness  of  his  mortal  tenure,  in- 
stead of  paying  off  the  mortgages  with 
which  he  had  encumbered  the  estate,  this 
noble-hearted  old  fellow  spent  his  income 
like  a  prince  to  the  last  shilling,  and  even 
beyond  it.  He  was  far  too  prudent  to 
squander  his  money  on  what  are  called 
1  improvements'  in  his  farms  or  houses, 
which  at  his  time  of  life  would  have  been 
folly  indeed,  but  he  caused  the  Manor,  as  his 
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mansion  was  called,  which  had  fallen  into 
rather  a  dilapidated  state  in  the  time  of 
his  troubles,  to  be  thoroughly  refurnished, 
and  all  the  grounds  about  it  to  be  put  in 
order.  The  paddock,  in  which  a  couple 
of  racing  colts  were  generally  to  be  found, 
was  an  object  of  his  special  solicitude  ;  the 
hothouses  were  kept  in  a  state  of  great 
perfection,  for  pineapples  were  his  favourite 
fruit,  and  grapes  were  recommended  by 
his  medical  adviser — but,  curiously  enough, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  croquet- 
ground  at  Masham.  Vulgar  people  said 
this  was  because  Mr.  Pole  did  not  play 
croquet ;  but  the  reason  was  well  under- 
stood among  the  better  class  to  be  that 
this  fine  old  English  gentleman  objected 
to  such  modern  innovations  (which  he 
termed,  generically,  French  fal-lals),  and 
wished  everything  about  his  ancestral 
home  to  be  in  the  fine  old  English  style. 
It  was,  doubtless,  his  innate  respect  for 
age  that  caused  him  to  insist  upon  being 
helped  first,  even  before  the  ladies,  at  his 
own    table,   as  well  as  at    those  of  other 
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people  who  entertained  a  proper  sense  of 
his  importance  ;  and  to  see  him  dining 
with  a  napkin  under  his  chin  and  his  own 
body-servant  (a  young  fellow  who  had  a 
very  strong  family  resemblance  to  him) 
was  really  a  picture  of  human  happiness — 
and  on  a  large  scale — that  made  the  heart 
leap  up  for  joy.  Leonard  Greene  used  to 
say  (but  this  was  in  later  years),  that  when 
vexed  by  thoughts  of  the  ill-fortune  of  the 
wise,  and  the  poverty  and  discomforts  of 
the  good,  the  thought  of  old  Reginald's 
prosperity  was  always  a  comfort  to  him, 
because  it  seemed  to  restore  the  average. 

Such  was  the  host  who,  without  rising 
from  his  arm-chair — a  feat  indeed  which, 
without  extraneous  assistance,  would  have 
been  an  impossibility — welcomed  Richard 
to  Masham.  His  left  hand,  as  usual,  held 
his  snuffbox,  and  his  right  Bell's  Life,  so 
that  the  usual  form  of  salutation  was  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  he  gave  him  a  cordial 
greeting  nevertheless,  asked  good-humour- 
edly  after  his  father,  offered  him  a  pinch 
of  his  *  prince's  mixture,'  and,  when  he  had 

15—2 
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done  sneezing,  sent  him  into  the  garden, 
1  where  he  would  find  the  two  girls  and  the 
*  exotic"  netting,'  an  expression  which  con- 
veyed Mr.  Pole's  contempt  for  the  effemi- 
nacy of  Mr.  Leonard  Greene  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  the  new-fangled  amusement 
of  lawn-tennis  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A    SERIOUS    REHEARSAL. 

Who  '  the  girls'  were  to  whom  Mr.  Pole 
had  made  such  curt  allusion,  Richard  did 
not  know ;  or,  rather,  the  use  of  the  plural 
puzzled  him.  The  only  young  lady  whom 
he  had  expected  to  see  was  Margaret  Pole, 
a  plump  and  pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  who 
entertained  the  erroneous  idea  that  violent 
exercise  would  prevent  her  growing  fat, 
and  who  had  taken  to  lawn-tennis,  as  it 
were  medicinally.  Her  complexion  was 
colourless  as  cream,  with  something  more- 
over soft  and  luscious  about  it,  which 
reminded  one  of  that  commodity;  it  also 
suggested,  especially  to  those  who  knew 
her  grandfather,  that  in  the  churn  of  Time 
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she  would  become  of  a  still  firmer  con- 
sistency ;  but  at  present  she  was  all  that 
she  should  be  in  point  of  form,  with  none  of 
those  angularities  which,  particularly  in  the 
region  of  the  elbows,  are  wont  to  detract 
from  the  charms  of  her  contemporaries. 

1  My  dear  Richard,  you  are  come  just  in 
time  to  save  Leonard's  life/  said  she,  *  for 
we  are  killing  him  between  us.  Oh,  I 
forgot  you  don't  know  my  friend  :  Mr. 
Richard  Talbot,  Miss  Meredith.' 

The  young  gentleman  brought  his  feet 
together  (for  boxing  and  deportment  had 
been  his  two  extras  at  Eton),  and  executed 
an  elaborate  bow. 

4  Now  don't  waste  your  strength,  my 
dear  boy,  in  polite  athletics,'  shouted 
Greene ;  '  here's  your  racket,  and  you're 
in  on  my  side.' 

But  to  this  the  ladies  would  not  consent. 
They  had  scored  six  to  Mr.  Greene's  one, 
and  they  objected  to  any  assistance  being 
ofiven  to  their  victim  till  he  should  have 
been  completely  subdued.  So  Richard  sat 
on  a  garden-bench  to  see  the  game  out. 
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It  offered  little  excitement  in  itself,  for  it 
was  less  a  contest  than  a  massacre,  but  an 
opportunity  was  thus  afforded  him  of 
taking  stock  of  the  unknown  player.  Miss 
Meredith  was  a  year  or  two  older  than 
her  friend,  much  taller,  darker,  and  more 
strongly  built,  though  not  so  plump ;  and 
she  was  as  agile  as  a  panther.  Her  back 
hair  had  escaped  from  its  fastenings,  and 
was  streaming  behind  her  like  a  comet. 

Mr.  Greene  had  drawn  her  attention  to 
this  fact  in  hopes  to  mitigate  her  activity  ; 
he  had  even  pretended  that  the  comet  had 
gone  over  the  wall ;  but,  as  it  happened,  it 
was  an  ornament  of  nature's  own,  and  she 
knew  better.  The  suggestion  had  only 
made  her  laugh  a  little,  and  Mr.  Greene 
himself  a  good  deal,  which  placed  him  still 
more  at  her  mercy.  It  was  piteous  to  see 
how  the  little  man  flew  hither  and  thither 
after  the  ball,  and  when  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  hit  it,  always  sent  it  into  the 
net,  or  out  of  bounds.  At  last,  however, 
to  his  infinite  relief,  he  was  beaten,  and 
lay  on  the  sward  with   his  racket  crossed 
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over  his  breast,  like  a  dead  crusader,  till  a 
footman  came  with  the  claret  cup,  which 
revived  him. 

To  behold  the  young  people  enjoying 
this  agreeable  beverage,  under  a  spreading 
beech  tree  on  the  velvet  lawn,  was  a  pretty 
sight;  very  different,  thought  Richard,  from 
anything  to  be  seen  at  Talbot  Tower,  and 
his  spirits  rose  within  him.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  only  sustained  by  a  sense  of 
injury,  which  is  not  a  good  substitute  for 
cheerfulness.  He  thought  Lucy  had  be- 
haved ill  to  him  in  remaining  in  town  to 
develop  her  organ  of  melody.  She  had 
broken  no  promise  to  him,  it  was  true,  as 
to  returning  to  Durnton  ;  but  then,  they 
had  neither  of  them  entertained  a  doubt  as 
to  her  coming  home  with  her  mother.  He 
had  shown  his  ill-humour,  as  he  thought, 
by  not  writing  to  her ;  whereas,  since  he 
had  never  written  but  once  to  her  before 
(to  tell  her  he  was  coming  from  Eton  to 
see  her  in  Ford's  Alley),  his  silence  perhaps 
did  not  seem  to  her  a  matter  of  reproach ; 
while  as  to  her  writing  to  him — and  at  the 
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Tower  too— that  had  not  entered  into 
either  of  their  minds.  They  were  aware  of 
the  conventionalities  of  the  world,  though 
they  did  not  pay  them  due  respect,  just  as 
Pussy  Greene  used  to  say  of  his  own 
laughter-loving  nature,  that  *  it  knew  the 
laws  of  gravity,  though  it  did  not  obey 
them/  At  Durnton — with  the  exception 
of  the  Rector's  wife,  who  was  not  calculated 
to  form  a  substitute  for  his  fair  enslaver — 
there  was  no  female  society  whatever,  so 
that  his  present  circumstances  had  all  the 
charm  of  novelty,  in  addition  to  their  in- 
trinsic attraction. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  the  faith- 
ful swain  to  forget  the  absent  object  of  his 
love,  but  it  is  less  necessary  for  him  to  be 
always  thinking  about  her,  when  he  is 
surrounded  by  young  persons  of  her  own 
sex.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  they 
should  only  serve  to  remind  him  of  her  ; 
but  in  the  present  case  it  so  happened 
that  neither  Margaret  nor  Miss  Meredith 
did  this.  They  had  not  a  single  charac- 
teristic in  common  with  Lucy,  and  of  course 
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could  not  converse  with  him  about  a  young 
lady,  however  interesting,  of  whom  they 
had  never  heard.  Richard  not  only  felt 
1  at  home '  in  the  ordinary  sense  at 
Masham,  but  experienced  that  sensation  of 
security  and  repose  which  only  a  visit  to 
a  country  house,  where  we  are  welcomed 
as  one  of  the  family,  and  '  worn  as  an  old 
glove,'  perhaps  affords.  This  gives  a  great 
advantage  to  the  country  over  the  town  in 
all  matters  of  courtship ;  and  is  the  reason 
why  girls  in  the  provinces  '  go  off ' — though 
it  is  true  not  always  eligibly — so  much 
more  easily  than  in  the  Metropolis.  The 
homely  comforts  of  a  rural  residence,  and 
the  quiet  of  its  surroundings  (and  perhaps 
also  the  absence  of  much  else  to  do),  seem 
to  suggest  serious  love-making  and  ideas  of 
settlement  in  life. 

Richard,  of  course,  was  but  a  boy,  and, 
besides,  as  he  considered,  bespoken  ;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  somehow  that  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  stay  at  Masham,  ever 
so  long,  with  these  two  nice  girls  and 
Pussy  Greene.       He   had    had  his   share 
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of  the  claret-cup,  it  is  true,  but  that  only, 
as  it  were,  sublimed  his  sentiments.  Sit- 
ting on  the  grass  at  the  (four)  feet  of 
beauty,  and  smoking  his  cigar — for  Pussy 
declined  to  be^in  tennis  again  till  nature 
had  been  invigorated  by  tobacco — his  eyes 
wandered  over  the  well-kept  gardens,  with 
the  broad  water  beyond,  in  which  the  carp 
slept,  and  then  to  the  tall  elm  trees,  with 
the  spire  of  the  village  church  among  them, 
with  a  content  of  which  a  few  hours  a^o 
he  would  have  deemed  himself  incapable. 
He  was  not  called  upon  to  talk,  but  it  was 
pleasant  to  listen  to  the  lively  badinage 
which  his  friend  carried  on  with  Miss 
Meredith,  and  in  which  '  he  got  as  good  as 
he  gave.'  The  occasional  glance  of  signi- 
ficance— '  How  well  those  two  are  getting 
on  together,'  it  said — which  Margaret  Pole 
bestowed  upon  him,  was  very  agreeable  to 
Dick,  and  he  felt  altogether  less  lovelorn, 
disgusted,  and  wronged  than  he  had  done 
since  Lucy  had  failed  him.  At  the  lawn- 
tennis  he  had  Margaret  for  his  partner,  and 
he  could  not  help  acknowledging  to   him- 
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self  what  a  very  nice  partner  she  made  ; 
not  that  she  was  very  good  at  the  game, 
being  soon  put  out  of  breath,  and  not  dis- 
tinguished by  activity,  but  the  very  way  in 
which  she  missed  the  ball  and  called  herself 
'  so  stupid '  had  somehow  an  attraction  in 
it ;  while  as  for  the  score,  he  was  such  a 
superior  player  to  poor  Greene  that  they 
obtained  an  easy  victory  in  spite  of  Miss 
Meredith's  noble  exertions. 

It  was  touching  to  see  how  that  young 
lady  now  stood  by  her  inefficient  ally,  and 
strove  to  defend  him  from  the  jeers  of  his 
antagonists ;  like  one  who  feels  another 
dependent  on  him  for  support,  she  made 
quite  superhuman  efforts  to  make  up  for 
his  shortcomings,  and  when  they  failed, 
exhibited  a  sort  of  maternal  solicitude  about 
him,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  an 
object  of  jest  to  the  victors.  The  fact  was 
that,  though  Mr.  Leonard  Greene  had  been 
but  a  few  days  at  Masham,  Margaret's 
keen  eyes  had  noticed  a  budding  attach- 
ment between  him  and  her  friend,  which 
should   have  aroused    her  ^tenderest   sym- 
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pathies,  only  it  was  so  ridiculously  incon- 
gruous. Anne,  or  Annie  Meredith  was  a  sort 
of  Diana  Vernon  in  her  way  ;  had  brought  a 
groom  as  well  as  a  lady's-maid  to  the 
Manor,  and  a  couple  of  riding-horses  on 
which  (or,  at  least,  on  one  of  which)  she 
was  wont  in  the  hunting  season  to  '  show 
the  way '  to  many  a  redcoat.  She  talked 
about  mares  and  fillies  with  exactitude, 
while  to  Mr.  Greene  a  horse  (like  Words- 
worth's primrose)  was  a  horse  and  nothing 
more — except,  indeed,  that  it  also  seemed 
to  him  a  dangerous  quadruped,  often 
affected  with  St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  always 
applying  crucial  tests  to  the  equilibrium  of 
its  rider.  Yet  between  these  two  quite  a 
serious  flirtation  had  sprung  up,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders  : 

1  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  its 
strings  with  might,  • 
Struck  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in 
music  out  of  sight ;' 

and  in  the  young  gentleman's  case  so  very 
much  so,  that  he  had  even  gone  to  the 
extent  of  accompanying  the  lady  and  her 
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friend  on  a  riding  excursion.  They  had 
hopped  over  a  little  ditch,  which  to  Greene 
had  seemed  impassable,  and  when  Miss 
Meredith  assured  him  that  he  could  '  take 
it  in  a  fly,'  had  answered  that  he  would 
much  prefer  to  take  it  in  a  fly  than  on 
horseback.  The  result  had  proved  that  an 
intelligent  man  always  knows  what  he  can't 
do  at  least  as  well  as  what  he  can.  Mr. 
Greene  had  '  come  a  cropper.' 

With  this  element  of  amusement,  added 
to  the  usual  attractions  of  the  Manor,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  Dick  enjoyed  himself 
under  its  roof,  for  fun  at  a  friend's  expense 
(especially  if  he  has  been  wont  to  enjoy  it 
at  our  own)  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
sensations  ;  and  then  he  had  the  advantage 
of  sharing  it  with  Margaret  Pole,  which 
enhanced  the  pleasure  immensely. 

The  four  young  people  stuck  together, 
and  made  a  little  coterie  of  their  own  at  the 
Manor,  which  was,  however,  full  of  com- 
pany. Henry  Pole  had  been  in  the 
Plungers,  till  he  had  grown  tired  of  sol- 
diering— i.e.,  in  about  eighteen  months — 
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and  sold  out ;  and  several  '  fellows '  from 
the  same  regiment  were  now  staying  with 
him  at  his  grandfather's  house.  The  old 
gentleman  never  grudged  hospitality  to  the 
army.  Moreover  he  was  a  great  supporter 
of  the  Church — though  somewhat  like  a 
flying  buttress,  i.e.,  he  always  remained 
outside  of  it — and  the  Rector  or  the  curate 
of  Masham  were  generally  to  be  found  at 
his  table  :  Mr.  Meredith,  too,  Annie's  uncle 
and  guardian,  and  an  old  friend  of  her 
host's,  had  come  with  her  (though  she 
needed  no  chaperon),  and  gave  no  signs  of 
quitting  his  comfortable  quarters.  He  was 
an  excellent  fellow,  but  of  a  very  matter-of- 
fact  cast  of  mind.  The  young  folks  im- 
provised some  private  theatricals,  and 
though  he  was  no  actor,  he  proved  a  most 
admirable  ally,  and  bore  the  title  of  General 
Utility  they  conferred  upon  him  with  great 
good  nature.  He  would  hear  them  their 
parts  with  the  utmost  patience,  and  could 
be  always  trusted  not  to  annoy  them  by 
telling  them  the  missing  word  just  as  it  was 
on  the  tip  of  their  tongues. 
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Everyone  knows  how  soon  acquaintance 
ripens  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights  ;  what 
significance  a  young  gentleman  can  throw 
into  a  phrase  out  of  a  stage  play  ;  and  on 
what  a  pleasing  footing  it  sets  one  with  a 
young  person  of  the  opposite  sex  to  have 
one's  cheeks  rouged,  or  one's  moustache 
gummed  on,  by  her  adroit  and  dainty 
fingers.  The  Plungers,  the  curate,  Henry 
Pole,  and  all  connected  with  the  green- 
room felt  this  influence  of  Thespis  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tender  passion  (to  which  the  fact 
of  Miss  Meredith  being  an  heiress  gave 
perhaps  an  additional  zest),  but  Pussy 
Greene,  who  was  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  sock  and  buskin,  and  never  behaved 
more  naturally  than  when  he  was  acting, 
fell  seriously  in  love.  It  was  like  a  family 
vaccination,  in  which  the  majority  feel  a 
little  temporary  inconvenience  from  the 
operation,  but  one  will  '  take '  so  very 
1  favourably '  that  he  is  useless  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  and  can  think  of  nothing 
but  his  arm. 

A  few  days  before  the  great  performance 
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to  which  half  the  county  were  invited,  was 
to  come  off,  this  young  man  was  taken  with 
quite  a  paroxysm.      He  was  determined  to 
know    his    fate ;    and    the  chivalry  of   his 
disposition   induced  him    to  apply  to  Mr. 
Meredith,    instead    of    his    niece,    for   the 
information.       He  was   conscious  that   he 
was  a  poor  match  for  her ;   he  had  a  few 
hundreds  a  year  of  his  own,  and  she  had  as 
many  thousands  ;  and  he  thought  it  right 
to    take    no    advantage    of    his    darling's 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  possibly  of  her 
inclination    for    himself.       He    could   have 
carried  her,  he  flattered  himself,  by  a  coup 
dc  main,  but  he  preferred  to  lay  siege  to 
her  in  due  form,  through  the  approaches  of 
her  uncle,   guardian,  and  solicitor.     After 
a    late    rehearsal    and    supper,  one  even- 
ing,   he    happened    to    find    these    three 
gentlemen  '  rolled  into  one '  enjoying  his 
cigar  in   the  garden,   at   the    back  of  the 
arbour. 

i  Hullo,    Don    Caesar,'    was    the    good 
natured   greeting   (for   Greene  was   in   his 
theatrical   garb)    '  have    you    come    for   a 

vol.  1.  16 
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breath  of  fresh  air  to  sweep  away  the  smell 
of  the  footlights  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  and  for  a  few  words  with  you, 
if  you  will  kindly  hear  them.' 

'  By  all  means,  my  lad.  I  am  quite  at 
your  service.'  This  genial  frankness  a 
little  dashed  the  young  man ;  he  thought 
Mr.  Meredith  might  have  had  some  ink- 
ling of  his  matrimonial  intentions,  and 
would  have  preferred  to  have  been  re- 
ceived with  a  little  more  stiffness  of 
manner.  He  therefore  threw  into  his 
rejoinder  a  certain  gravity  very  alien  to 
his  natural  tone,  and  which  he  intended  to 
mark  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

'  My  subject,  sir,  is  your  charming  ward 
— a  young  lady  for  whom,  though  I  have 
had  but  a  short  acquaintance  with  her,  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  regard,  and — and 
— affection.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  the  lawyer.  '  Take 
your  time  ;  don't  hurry.' 

'  You  are  most  kind,  sir.  Of  course  it's 
a  little  difficult  to  select  the  exact  words, 
yet  1  feel  it  is  so  important  to  do  so.' 
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'Just  so  ;  exactness  is  everything.  One 
minute,  while  I  light  another  cigar — all 
right.' 

'  I  think  upon  the  score  of  family  you 
will  find  nothing  to  object  to.  My  parents, 
unhappily,  are  dead,  but  they  filled  a  good, 
if  not  a  high  position  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  were  much  respected.  They 
left  me,  not  indeed  a  wealthy  man,  but  in 
independent  circumstances/ 

Mr.  Greene  paused,  expecting  the  other, 
perhaps,  to  ask  how  much  they  had  left 
him  ;  but  he  only  nodded,  and  said,  '  Go 
on.' 

1  I  have  not  as  yet,  sir,  ventured  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  to  the  young  lady.  I  felt 
that  I  should,  in  the  first  instance,  address 
myself  to  you.  But  if  your  permission  is 
given  me  to  speak  to  her,  I  am  not  without 
a  hope  that — that ' 

'  Take  time,  take  time,'  interrupted  the 
other  imperturbably.  '  You  are  not  with- 
out a  hope  that ' 

'  Just  so,  sir — that  she  herself  may  not 
be  wholly  indifferent  to  me.      It  is  true  we 

16—2 
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are  both  young,  but  there  are  circumstances 
— that  is,  opportunities — life,  sir,  I  mean, 
is  not  measured  by  moments.' 

1  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  there, 
Mr.  Greene.' 

'  Mistaken  ?  No,  sir ;  I  may,  as  I  have 
said,  do  myself  an  injustice  in  expression, 
but  my  love  for  Annie ' 

'  Annie  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Meredith,  taking 
his  cigar  just  in  time  between  his  fingers 
before  his  jaw  dropped.  '  Is  it  possible 
that  you  are  talking  about  my  niece  ?' 

4  Why,  of  course  I  am.   Did  I  not  say  so  ?' 

'  My  good  boy,  I  thought  you  were  re- 
hearsing your  new  part ;   I  thought  it  was 

a  stage  play  ;  I   thought '     A   roar  of 

laughter  burst  from  the  old  gentleman  as 
he  plumped  down  on  the  garden-seat,  and 
was  re-echoed  from  the  arbour,  in  which 
Mr.  Richard  Talbot  had  been  ensconced 
with  his  cigar  throughout  the  interview. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  an  eaves- 
dropper,' cried  Greene,  in  a  tornado  of 
passion. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'   sobbed   Richard,   for 
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his  mirth  was  absolutely  hysterical,  '  I  did 
not  know  you  were  going  to  talk  about 
private  affairs  ;  and  when  I  found  out  what 
it  was,  and  that  Mr.  Meredith  did  not 
understand  you,  I  had  not  the  strength  to 
interfere.  I  was  obliged  to  stuff  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  into  my  mouth ' 

'  A  very  nasty  trick/  interpolated  the 
other,  savagely. 

But  his  enemies  only  roared  the  louder. 

There  are  some  '  situations '  in  which  the 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  overwhelms  all  other 
feelings ;  no  wit,  nor  even  humour,  ex- 
pressed however  happily,  can  approach 
them  as  a  laughter-moving  cause ;  they 
recur  to  us  quite  involuntarily,  and  often 
on  the  most  inopportune  occasions — by  the 
grave's  side,  or  in  the  lonely  watches  of  the 
night — and  tickle  our  very  heartstrings. 
And  this  misunderstanding  between  Mr. 
Greene  and  the  guardian  of  his  beloved 
object  was  one  of  them.  His  seriousness 
and  ire  only  fed  the  flame  of  mirth  in  his 
two  companions.  They  were  really  sorry 
for  him  ;  they  would  have  looked  grave  it 
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they  could,  and  Mr.  Meredith  particularly 
wished  to  do  so,  now  that  he  understood 
the  real  nature  of  Mr.  Greene's  application  ; 
but  the  very  elements  of  sobriety  were 
shattered  within  him,  and  an  attempt  at 
speech  only  produced  a  new  paroxysm  of 
laughter. 

'  It  is  all  very  amusing,  I  have  no  doubt,' 
said  the  unfortunate  suitor,  with  an  air  of 
austerity  that  was  almost  the  death  of 
Dick,  '  but  you  are  now  at  least  aware- ' 

Mr.  Meredith,  a  stout  gentleman  to  begin 
with,  and  by  this  time  quite  purple  and 
swollen,  held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  '  Not 
now,'  gasped  he  ;  '  my  dear  sir,  not  now. 
Let  us  talk  about  it  another  time.' 

'  And  in  the  meanwhile  you  will  be  telling 
everybody — you  two — and  making  me  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  house.' 

'  No,  we  won't — we  won't  indeed/  an- 
swered the  other,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 
'  Talbot  will  promise  not  to  tell' 

Dick  removed  his  pocket-handkerchief 
to  give  the  required  guarantee,  and  then 
stuffed  it  back  again. 
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Mr.  Greene  stalked  off  without  a  word, 
like  the  ghost  in  ■  Hamlet.'  Richard  kept 
his  promise,  which  was  fortunate  for  him, 
as  he  was  presently  fated  to  be  in  a  position 
greatly  more  embarrassing  than  that  of  his 
friend,  and  in  which  the  reticence  of  Mr. 
Greene  was  of  still  greater  importance  to 
him  than  his  own  had  been  in  the  other 
case. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    POSTSCRIPT. 

1  The  world  is  small,'  was  an  observation 
made  to  me  once  by  a  person  who  had 
gone  round  it  ;  and  the  same  remark  has 
occurred  to  others  who  have  stopped  at 
home  but  looked  about  them.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  constantly  (and  yet  always  with 
a  foolish  sense  of  unexpectedness)  one 
knocks  against  total  strangers  who  are 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  us,  or  our 
belongings.  An  instance  of  this  happened 
to  Dick  on  the  night  on  which  the  theatri- 
cals had  come  off  (with  complete  success). 
He  found  himself  on  a  second  visit  to  the 
supper-table — the  visit  of  business,  when 
the  ladies  had  taken  their  little  pickings, 
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and  gone  away — beside  an  unknown  guest. 
His  name  is  of  little  consequence,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  Townsend,  a  man 
about  town  staying  with  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  had  asked  leave  of 
Miss  Pole  to  bring  their  friend  'to  your 
delightful  performances.' 

1 1  believe  I  know  an  aunt  of  yours,'  said 
he.  '  Same  name,  at  least '  (he  had  seen 
Dick's  in  the  play-bill),  '  and  comes  from 
Suffolk.' 

Dick  did  not  think  it  likely,  and  with 
the  frankness  of  his  age  expressed  that 
view.  The  stranger  had  a  drawl,  and 
waxed  moustachios,  which  made  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Aunt  Edith  improbable ; 
and  then,  Dick  did  not  relish  telling  every- 
body that  she  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 

4  If  her  name  is  Edith,  I  am  right,  how- 
ever,' continued  this  gentleman.  '  "  Sister 
Edith,"  she  calls  herself ;  living  with  her 
relative,  Lady  Earnshaw.' 

*  That  is  my  aunt  Edith,'  acknowledged 
Dick. 

'  Thought    so  ;    see   a    family    likeness. 
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The  lady  knows  my  mother  ;  belongs  to 
the  same  club — I  mean  Dorcas  club.' 

Dick  nodded.  This  conversation  did 
not  interest  him  much.  Moreover,  there 
was  of  course  a  little  dancing  after  the 
play,  and  Margaret  Pole  had  promised  him 
the  second  waltz  after  supper,  and  he  was 
nearly  due. 

1  Ever  go  to  church  with  her— to  St. 
Ethelburga's  ?' 

'  Never.  It  is  not  much  in  my  way," 
said  Dick,  with  a  grand  air.  He  meant  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  established  ec- 
clesiastical system  had  received  his  best 
consideration,  but  had  failed  to  impress 
him  favourably. 

I  Ah,  then  you  miss  something.  The 
singing  is  the  best  in  London.' 

I I  don't  care  for  singing — at  least  not  for 
that  sort,'  said  Dick,  with  a  mental  reser- 
vation in  favour  of  that  art  as  practised  at 
the  music  halls. 

'  But  you  care  for  a  singer,  I  suppose,  if 
she  is  magnificent — I  mean  to  look  at. 
There  is  a  girl   in   the  choir  there — her 
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name  is  Lindon.  I  got  my  mother  to  ask 
your  aunt  about  her.  By  Jove,  it's  worth 
going  to  church  three  times  a  day  to  get  a 
sight  of  her.  But  you've  seen  her, 
perhaps  ? 

1  Never,'  said  Dick,  with  promptitude ; 
and  burying  his  features  in  the  foam  of 
champagne. 

*  Then  you'd  better  be  quick  about  it. 
She's  quite  the  rage  in  London.  That  is 
with  the  few  who  know  of  her  existence. 
I  should  not  tell  you,  perhaps,  if  you  didn't 
live  in  the  country  ;  but  a  pretty  girl  is  like 
a  turf  secret,  it's  almost  impossible,  nowa- 
days, to  keep  her  to  yourself.' 

'  To  yourself  ?'  echoed  Dick  savagely ; 
'  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?' 

The  stranger  stuck  his  glass  in  his  eye, 
and  regarded  his  young  friend  as  though 
he  had  been  Don  Quixote  in  his  armour. 

1  Well,  really,'  said  he  ;  '  if  you  constitute 
yourself  the  guardian  and  knight-errant  of 
all  your  aunt's  protSgis  you  will  have 
enough  to  do  ;  not  that  you  need  to  lay 
lance  in  rest  against  your  humble  servant 
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upon  Miss  Lindon's  account.  She's  a  per- 
fect Una  for  all  I  know — and  most  certainly 
the  Hon/ 

c  The  lion/  repeated  Dick,  who,  being 
unacquainted  with  Spenser,  missed  the 
poetic  allusion. 

'  Yes.  Her  voice  has  taken  captive  the 
town,  which  means,  perhaps,  a  hundred  of 
her  own  sex  and  half  a  dozen  of  ours. 
And  it  is  not  a  case  of  vox  et  prater ea  nihil ; 
she  is  so  charming  to  look  at.  One  goes 
not  only  to  hear  but  to  see.  The  great 
secret  of  how  to  bring  the  male  sex  to 
church  has  been  discovered  by  this  young 
woman.  They  get  up  before  daylight — or 
at  least  sit  up  all  night — in  order  to  attend 
matins  at  St.  Ethelburga's.  There  is  quite 
a  mania  for  ritualism  in  the  Guards' club.' 

Dick  said  '  Indeed '  in  his  stiff  est  manner, 
and  rose  from  his  seat.  He  had  now  no 
wish  to  waltz  with  Margaret,  but  only  to 
escape  from  this  odious  stranger.  It  was 
to  become  a  '  lion '  in  a  London  choir  and 
to  create  a  furore  among  the  household 
troops,  then,  that  Lucy  had  deserted  him  ! 
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She  was  a  vain,  egotistic,  heartless  creature. 
She  had  not  wasted  a  thought  upon  how 
he  had  pined  for  her,  and  what  he  had 
suffered  for  her  sake  all  alone  at  Durnton. 
For  all  she  knew  he  was  at  Durnton  still. 
She  had  forgotten  him  altogether  in  that 
giddy  round  of  pleasure.  Well,  he  would 
forget  her  in  the  intoxications  of  the  waltz. 
He  had  been  faithful  to  her  up  to  that 
moment,  but  since  she  could  sit  in  the 
gallery  at  St.  Ethelburga's  and  make  eyes 
at  men  with  waxed  moustachios,  he  would 
have  a  little  pleasure  on  his  own  account. 
With  this  delicious  revenge  in  view  he 
danced  with  such  unwonted  demon  strati  ve- 
ness,  that  Margaret  cried,  '  Don't  squeeze 
so,  Dick,  nor  tread  on  my  toes.  What 
makes  you  so  awkward  ?  She  thought 
he  had  had  too  much  champagne,  and  felt 
quite  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  left  the 
glittering  scene  in  disgust,  and  retired  to 
his  own  apartment.  He  had  read  some- 
where (I  am  afraid  it  was  in  the  '  Trial ' 
in  '  Pickwick ')  about  the  impossibility  of 
smiling  when  the  heart  is  seared,  and  he 
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felt  the  truth  of  the  observation.  He 
would  tear  from  his  bosom  the  memory 
of  this  graceless  girl ;  it  would  leave  a 
void,  no  doubt.  Henceforward  life  would 
be  a  blank  to  him.     But  what  matter  ? 

Then  he  thought  he  would  write  her 
a  few  scathing  lines,  beginning  '  Madam,' 
bidding  her  farewell  for  ever.  He  drew 
a  table  to  the  open  window  that  looked 
forth  on  the  sleeping  woods  and  waters, 
and  through  which  came  from  afar  off  the 
sweet  tones  of  '  the  flute,  violin,  bassoon,' 
and  the  measured  cadence  of  '  the  dancers 
dancing  in  tune  ;'  and  somehow,  as  he  did 
so,  the  recollection  of  his  last  walk  with 
Lucy  through  the  spinney  at  evening  came 
into  his  mind  ;  he  remembered  the  very 
words  that  she  had  said,  and  the  sweet 
smile  she  had  given  him  at  parting  ;  and 
he  felt  once  more  the  touch  of  her  velvet 
cheek.  She  had  offered  it  to  him  quite 
frankly,  but  it  was  because  she  loved 
him  ;  it  was  not  for  the  lips  of  the  chance- 
comer,  even  though  they  wore  waxed  mous- 
tachios,  he  now  felt  sure.     How  could  she 
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help  people  coming  to  church  to  look  at 
her,  poor  dear  ?  He  might  trust  Aunt 
Edith  to  take  precautions  that  they  didn't 
get  into  the  gallery.  No,  his  doubts  had 
been  unworthy  of  him,  and  an  insult  to 
Lucy.  But  still  he  would  write  her  a 
line. 

1  Dearest  Lucy, 

1  Your  not  coming  home  on  the 
day  you  promised  was  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  I  have  felt  very  sad  and 
lonely  ever  since.  Your  mother  seemed 
to  think  that  it  was  "  better  for  you "  to 
stay  in  London,  though  I  could  not  quite 
see  why.  But  you  are  not  going  to  live 
there,  are  you  ?  In  that  case  I  shall  not 
see  you  until  I  pass  through  town  on  my 
way  to  Cambridge.  It  is  quite  out  of  the 
way,  of  course,  but  I  must  see  you  there. 
I  am  staying  at  Mr.  Pole's  at  Masham, 
where  a  line  will  find  me.  Durnton  is  in- 
tolerable without  you.  We  are  going  to  a 
picnic  on  Swanborough  Hill  on  Thursday. 
Do  you  remember  the  Hill  ?'     (Here  Dick 
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sighed  and  looked  so  tender,  he  might  have 
sat  for  Narcissus  making  love  to  himself.) 
'  How  dull  and  barren  it  will  look  now  ! 
What  are  you  doing  with  yourself,  and 
when  are  you  coming  back  to  Durnton  ? 
'  Ever  yours  lovingly, 

*  Richard.' 

Although  he  wrote  thus  tenderly,  he 
still  felt  chagrined  at  her  preferring  (for 
so  he  termed  it,  and  not  altogether  un- 
justifiably, since  she  could  doubtless  have 
done  as  she  pleased  in  the  matter)  to  stay 
in  town  rather  than  come  home.  He 
knew  that  she  had  an  idea  of  '  improvirg 
herself '  in  certain  ways  (which  was  a 
ridiculous  idea,  if  she  was  good  enough 
for  him),  and  had  probably  seized  some 
opportunity  of  so  doing  ;  but  he  purposely 
ignored  this  in  his  note. 

'What  are  you  doing  with  yourself?' 
was  a  very  vague  form  of  inquiry,  and  had 
certainly  no  reference  to  her  music  lessons. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  notion  that  it  would 
draw  from    her  some   explanation  of  the 
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attendance  of  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Co., 
at  St  Ethelburga's.  Altogether,  though 
so  fond,  the  epistle  was  rather  of  a  tenta- 
tive character. 

He  had  written  to  her  only  once  before, 
and  she  not  once  to  him  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  perhaps,  had  something  to  do  with 
their  mutual  affection.  For  where  there 
is  no  epistolary  correspondence  between 
two  young  people,  who  are  always  meeting 
one  another,  there  can  be  no  disagreements 
— or,  at  least,  misunderstandings.  They 
speak  their  minds,  and  if  they  quarrel, 
which  is  difficult  in  view  of  one  another's 
personal  attractions,  they  can  very  literally 
'  kiss  and  be  friends  again.'  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  instinctively  avoid  all 
subjects  about  which  they  are  inclined  to 
differ.  Now  in  letter-writing,  however 
affectionate  we  may  be,  there  is  a  temptation 
to  state  what  one  feels  deeply  about,  even 
though  our  correspondent  attaches  no  such 
importance  to  it,  or  even  dislikes  it;  it  seems 
an  opportunity  for  putting  such  a  matter 
beyond  the  risk  of  mistake  with  him  ;    one 
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is  glad  to  know  that  it  is  now  in  black 
and  white,  so  that  he  cannot  ignore  it, 
and  we  do  not  always  reflect  that  it  is 
therefore  all  the  more  calculated  to  annoy 
him. 

If,  because  Miss  Lucy  Lindon  designed 
to  marry  Mr.  Richard  Talbot,  she  is  to  be 
termed  a  '  designing  girl/  the  term  must 
cling  to  her.  She  did  design  it ;  it  was 
the  idea  of  her  life,  though  not  so  mono- 
polising (as  it  was  in  Dick's  case)  but 
that,  even  when  alone,  she  could  think  of 
other  things.  But  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mrs.  Freeman  would  have  applied  that 
appellation  to  her,  Lucy  was  not  ;  design- 
ing.' She  did  not  love  Richard  for  his 
money,  or  his  position  in  the  world,  though 
she  thoroughly  understood  its  superiority 
to  her  own.  She  loved  him  for  his  own 
sake  ;  as  warmly,  as  wildly  as  he  loved 
her,  but  there  was  more  method  in  her 
madness.  She  looked  beyond  the  morrow, 
and  was  desirous  (in  her  poor  way)  to 
make  some  preparation  for  the  future. 
She-   understood    quite    clearly   what    an 
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enormous  obstacle  to  her  union  with 
Richard  existed  in  the  person  of  her  step- 
father, George  Parkes  ;  and  she  perceived 
that  though  there  was  little  social  incon- 
venience in  the  fact  of  his  wife  being 
Richard's  foster-mother,  there  would  be 
very  great  objection  raised  to  her  becom- 
ing his  mother-in-law.  And  again,  she 
was  not  ignorant  of  her  own  very  slight 
qualifications  for  the  position  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Talbot,  of  Talbot  Tower. 

Neither  of  these  two  first  matters  could 
be  mended  ;  but  it  was  possible,  she 
thought,  to  make  herself  less  unworthy 
of  her  lover — that  is  in  a  social  point  of 
view  ;  for  she  had  no  mock  humility  with 
respect  to  other  things.  She  knew  her- 
self to  be  very  beautiful  ;  she  credited 
herself  with  cleverness,  good  sense,  and 
virtue  ;  and  she  loved  the  lad  with  all  her 
honest  heart.  At  the  risk  of  exciting 
more  scorn  than  pity  for  our  heroine,  we 
must  confess  that  she  by  no  means  per- 
ceived her  own  unworthiness  to  its  full 
extent,  but  imagined  (such  was  her  ignor- 
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ance)  that  the  devotion  of  her  bright  young 
being  to  a  single  object  (namely,  Dick) 
was  not  without  its  material  value.  Yet* 
as  we  have  said,  she  did  feel  herself  un- 
worthy. She  knew  that  in  ten  thousand 
things  she  must  presently  find  herself  un- 
suited  for  the  part  she  designed  to  occupy, 
and  in  one  or  two  of  these,  at  least,  she 
thought  she  might  improve  herself  before- 
hand. In  the  first  place  she  knew  that 
'  accomplishments'  went  for  a  good  deal, 
and  being  aware  that  Nature  had  given 
her  a  fine  voice,  she  was  desirous  to  culti- 
vate it.  Indeed,  she  had  long  nourished  a 
certain  ambition  in  this  direction  ;  it  was 
the  only  means,  as  she  imagined,  she  pos- 
sessed (for  the  highest  value  she  attached 
to  her  beauty  at  that  time  was  that  it 
pleased  Richard)  of  acquiring  distinction, 
and  this  it  was  that  had  caused  her,  as  we 
shall  hear,  to  fall  a  prey  to  a  very  simple 
piece  of  strategy  on  the  part  of  Sister 
Edith. 

Richard's    letter    brought    a    reply   by 
return  of  post : 
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1  Dearest  Dick, 

'I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  at 
last,  though  I  see  you  are  angry  with  me 
for  stoping  in  London.'  (Poor  Lucy  did 
not  reckon  spelling  as  an  "accomplishment," 
or  perhaps  was  ignorant  that  she  did  not 
possess  it.)  'Of  corse  I  would  rather  be 
at  Durnton  ;  oh,  if  I  had  you  by  my  side, 
(as  the  song  says)  how  happy  I  should 
feel.  But  I  am  sure  things  are  better  as 
they  are.  Your  Ant  Miss  Talbot— "  sister" 
she  calls  herself,  which  is  ridicklus,  for  I 
don't  think  she  would  like  me  to  be  her 
sister,  nor  even  her  niece — has  been  very 
kind  to  me.  She  heard,  it  seems,  from 
Ant  Susan'  (each  of  these  great  ants  gave 
a  sting  to  Dick  as  he  met  with  them,  for 
though  he  was  no  better  at  spelling  him- 
self than  any  other  ordinary  Eton  boy, 
there  are  degrees  in  these  matters)  'about 
my  singing,  and  told  me  what  a  pity  it 
would  be  if  I  did  not  do  what  I  could  to 
improve  my  voice.  She  offered  to  give  me 
lessons,  and  Mother  and  Ant  both  seemed 
to  wish  it.     But  I  said  "  No  thank  you," 
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because  I  felt  too  proud  to  take  the  money 
from  your  Ant  Then  she  said  I  might 
pay  her  back  again,  if  I  pleased,  when  my 
voice  began  to  bring  me  in  money ;  so  that 
I  need  be  under  no  obliggation.'  (Here 
Dick  was  dreadfully  shocked  ;  he  had 
never  felt  any  '  obliggation'  so  painful.) 
4  And  then  the  quire  master  of  St.  Ethel- 
burga's  came,  who  called  my  voice  an 
organ,  and  said  it  only  wanted  reggulating 
to  do  all  sorts  of  things.  And,  dear  Dick, 
I  am  so  happy  about  my  voice  on  your 
account ;  they  say  I  shall  do  great  things 
with  it ;  so  that  perhaps  you  will  not  need 
to  be  very  much  ashamed  of  your  poor 
Lucy  after  all.  My  proggress  is  some- 
thing astonishing  I  am  told,  and  it  would 
be  very  foolish  to  neglect  such  opportuni- 
ties as  I  have  at  present.  I  am  going 
home  for  a  few  hours  next  week  to  get  my 
things  (for,  of  course,  I  had  never  meant 
to  stay  in  London),  and  oh,  how  sad  Durn- 
ton  will  look  without  you.  Only  be  sure, 
dear  Dick,  it  is  all  for  the  best.  Every- 
body is  very  kind  to  me,  here ;  and  Susan, 
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of  corse,  and  your  Ant  also,  I  must  say 
(though  she  is  so  much  too  good  for  yours 
truly,  that  she  makes  me  feel  quite  wicked) ; 
and  Mr.  Gerald  Vane  (though  he  has  a 
slite  squint).  The  church  is  more  crowded 
than  ever,  all  because  of  my  singing ;  only 
I  wish  it  was  some  Theayter  instead  of  a 
Church,  for  there  would  be  more  chance  of 
seeing  you  there.  Dear  Richard  I  love 
you  so,  and  you  must  forgive  me  for  stoping 
away  from  you.  I  sometimes  feel  that  it 
is  better  for  us  every  way  to  be  apart  just 
now,  and  all  the  more  likely  that  we  shall 
some  day  meet  never  to  part.'  ('What  the 
deuce  does  she  mean  by  that?'  thought 
Dick.  '  How  can  it  be  better  ?')  'And  now, 
dear  Dick,  hoping  this  finds  you  as  well  as 
it  leaves  me, 

'  I  am  for  ever  and  ever,  yours  fondly, 

'  Lucy  Lindon. 

1  P.S. — As  you  say  you  are  going  to 
Swanborough  Hill  on  Thursday,  it  is  just 
possible  we  may  catch  a  glimps  of  one 
another.     The  trains  I  see  will  just  fit  in, 
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so  that  I  can  stop  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
junction ;  and  I  will  be  under  the  hill 
where  the  camera  stands — you  know  where 
— at  three  o'clock,  on  the  chance  of  seeing 
you,  dear  Dick.' 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE    LOVERS'   SEAT. 


The  postscript  of  Lucy's  letter  seemed  to 
Richard  worth  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  amply 
to  atone  for  its  bad  spelling.  He  had 
hitherto  looked  forward  to  the  picnic  at 
Swanborough  as  likely  to  be  '  good  fun/ 
but  it  now  presented  quite  different  features 
to  his  imagination.  Who  has  not  pictured 
in  his  mind  a  promised  meeting  of  this 
tender  kind  ;  mapped  out  the  very  spot  of 
the  interview ;  enjoyed  beforehand,  yet 
without  discounting,  its  delights ;  and  in 
the  meantime  somewhat  neglected  his 
business  ?  Our  young  friend  had  no 
business  to  attend  to  ;  he  was  one  of  those 
favourites  of  fortune  whom  it  is  the  fashioi 
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with  philosophers  to  pity  so  much  while 
wishing  they  were  in  their  shoes,  who  have 
no  business  to  neglect  :  but  from  that 
moment  he  neglected  his  pleasures.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  theatricals  were  over,  or  he 
would  certainly  have  come  under  the  cen- 
sure of  the  stage  manager  for  blunders  and 
inattention.  He  helped  Miss  Meredith  to 
chicken  at  luncheon  before  Mr.  Pole,  and 
even  gave  her  the  liver  wing,  which  was 
the  old  gentleman's  acknowledged  property 
and  perquisite. 

The  rich  trail  of  the  woodcocks,  the 
green  fat  of  the  turtles,  the  backbones  of 
the  grouse,  were  always  respectfully  pre- 
served for  this  fine  old  epicure.  On  one 
occasion,  during  the  last  winter,  Dick  had 
given  his  host  the  choice  of  a  tit-bit  among 
good  things,  instead  of  sending  him  the 
tit-bit  itself.  A  landrail,  his  favourite  bird, 
was  in  the  centre  of  a  dish  of  plovers,  and 
Dick  had  said,  '  Shall  I  send  you  the  land- 
rail, Mr.  Pole,  or  one  of  the  plovers  ?' 

1  You  young  fool,  the  landrail,  of  course' 
had  been  the  old  gentleman's   indignant 
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reply.  Dick  had  thought  at  the  time  he 
should  never  forget  that  incident,  and  the 
fright  it  had  caused  him  ;  yet  now  he  had 
offended  still  more  heinously;  he  had  had 
no  intention  of  favouring  Miss  Meredith  at 
her  host's  expense,  but  his  soul  was  far 
from  liver  wings,  and  soaring  on  the  wings 
of  love. 

The  very  same  afternoon  he  actually 
addressed  Leonard  Greene  as  'My  dear 
Lucy/  but  fortunately  he  took  it  for 
'  Pussy,'  so  that  no  harm  was  done  beyond 
putting  that  gentleman  in  a  passion. 
Greene  had  not  the  least  idea  of  his 
friend's  '  infatuation,'  as  he  would  no  doubt 
have  called  it  had  he  been  aware  of  its 
existence.  Young  gentlemen  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  confide  to  one  another  (as  young  ladies 
do)  their  little  love  affairs,  unless  they  are 
utterly  discreditable  ones.  Mr.  Greene, 
indeed,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  at  one  time 
disclosed  his,  and  yet  it  was  surprising 
how  cool,  or  perhaps  only  how  prudent,  he 
had  grown  since  that  misunderstandings 
between   himself   and    Mr.    Meredith ;    it 
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almost  seemed  that  the  tender  plant  of 
love  had  been  unable  to  survive  the  storm 
of  ridicule  in  which  it  had  been  so  un- 
expectedly surprised.  Still,  it  struck 
Richard  that  it  would  not  be  unsatis- 
factory to  his  friend  to  get  the  laugh  upon 
his  own  side,  and  he  felt  quite  a  shudder 
at  the  opportunity  he  had  given  him,  and 
which  had  been  so  narrowly  missed.  Not 
to  think  of  Lucy  was  impossible,  and  if  he 
spoke  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  almost  as  im- 
possible not  to  speak  of  her,  so  he  kept 
henceforward  a  very  jealous  guard  upon 
his  lips.  As  the  hours  drew  on,  he  became 
more  and  more  taciturn,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  morning  of  the  picnic  arrived  it 
was  already  agreed  among  his  friends  that 
Dick  must  be  in  love. 

*  It  is  not  with  me]  protested  Miss  Mere-* 
dith,  gaily. 

*  Qui  s  excuse  s  accuse]  said  Mr.  Greene. 
It  was  the  first  approach  he  had  made  to 
this  delicate  subject  since  that  misinter- 
preted confession  in  the  garden. 

*  It  is  not  with  me]  echoed  Margaret ;  *  I 
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have  played  the  role  of  elder  sister  to  him 
so  long  that  our  relations  are  established 
upon  that  footing.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Richard  Talbot 
is  a  marrying  man/  observed  Miss  Latour 
gravely. 

This  lady  had  once  been  Margaret's 
governess,  but  was  now  retained  in  the 
establishment  in  a  sort  of  nondescript 
capacity  which  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult, to  define.  She  was  useful  as  a 
chaperon  to  her  former  pupil,  but  in- 
valuable to  Mr.  Pole,  because  she  knew 
the  exact  proportions  in  which  certain 
kindly  elements — anchovies,  the  herbs 
tarragon  and  chevril,  and  cream — were 
to  be  mixed  in  a  salad. 

The  idea  of  Dick's  marrying  (at  seven- 
teen), and  this  serious  allusion  to  it,  con- 
vulsed her  audience. 

1  You  may  laugh,'  returned  the  old  lady, 
still  more  gravely  than  before,  '  but  I  can't 
help  thinking  there  is  something  queer 
about  Mr.  Talbot.' 

Her  sole  ground  for   this    opinion  was 
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that  poor  Dick  had  not  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  charms  of  Margaret,  as  in  her  opinion 
he  was  bound  to  have  done ;  she  adored 
her  old  pupil,  whose  accomplishments  also 
she  felt  to  be  in  some  sort  her  own,  and 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  them  on  the 
part  of  any  male  creature  as  a  slight  to 
herself.  It  is  so  difficult  to  avoid  wound- 
ing the  amour  propre  of  some  people. 

Miss  Latour,  of  course,  was  to  be  one  of 
the  party  at  the  picnic,  which  was  other- 
wise composed  of  very  youthful  and  irre- 
sponsible elements.  Mr.  Pole  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  going  to  church  as  to 
eat  cold  viands  in  the  open  air  with  one's 
plate  in  one's  lap.     Indeed,  he  had  no  lap. 

■  You  may  talk  of  the  spreading  beech/ 
he  said,  '  but  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
the  mahogany-tree.' 

'  And  nothing  so  bad  as  the  banyan/ 
added  Leonard  Greene.  His  wit  was 
rather  thrown  away  at  Masham,  but  in 
those  days  he  could  afford  to  be  lavish 
of  it. 

The  spot  that  all  agreed  upon  as  the 
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most  suitable  for  their  al  fresco  repast  was 
Swanborough  Falls,  a  Niagara  with  a  drop 
of  about  ten  feet,  and  boasting  only  of  a 
duodecimo  volume  of  water ;  but  in  that 
part  of  the  country  objects  that  could  be 
called  picturesque  were  rare,  and  Swan- 
borough  Hill  and  Fall  had  quite  a  reputa- 
tion with  sight-seers. 

On  the  former,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
science,  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  pecuniary 
speculation,  had  erected  a  camera,  in  which, 
during  summer-time,  visitors,  for  sixpence 
a  head,  had  presented  to  them  on  a  white 
table  all  objects  in  the  vicinity,  which  they 
could  see  with  their  naked  eyes  for  nothing 
had  they  remained  outside.  Dick  had 
visited  this  establishment  himself  with 
Lucy,  and  paid  the  admission  fees  for  both 
out  of  his  own  pocket-money.  The  re- 
membrance of  it  was  in  his  mind  as  he 
took  his  place,  on  the  morning  of  the  pic- 
nic, in  the  Masham  '  break,'  a  long  open 
carriage  drawn  by  four  horses  and  holding 
sixteen  persons,  with  two  grooms  on  flying 
seats,  as  though  they  were  set  there  to  take 
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money  at  the  door.  Henry  Pole  was  the 
'  whip/  and  had  a  friend  in  the  Plungers  on 
the  box  with  him. 

Mr.  Meredith  had  stopped  at  home  to 
keep  company  with  his  host,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  vehicle  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Miss  Latour,  all  young  people,  full 
of  good-humour  and  high  spirits.  Dick 
was  no  whit  behind  the  gayest  of  them 
in  this  respect ;  but  his  hilarity  had  no 
sympathy  with  theirs,  for  it  arose  from 
another  source.  He  was  a  little  anxious, 
too,  as  to  how  he  should  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  away  from  his  companions  on 
the  hill. 

The  waterfall  was  about  half  way  down 
it,  and  when  the  feast  had  been  spread  and 
eaten,  and  the  servants  were  fallen  to  upon 
the  dibris,  the  company  dispersed  in  various 
directions  :  some  of  the  young  men  to  sit 
and  smoke  upon  the  stones  below  the  fall ; 
others  to  wander  over  the  hill,  each  with 
one  of  the  opposite  sex  ;  and  Miss  Latour, 
like  a  hen  whose  chickens  have  ranged,  to 
look  after  the  proprieties  as  far  as  possible. 
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Dick  himself  stole  away  up  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  hiding  for  a  minute  or  two  be- 
hind a  big  '  boulder'  when  he  heard  Greene 
calling  for  him,  and  pursuing  his  way  when 
the  coast  was  clear.  He  felt  pretty  sure 
where  he  should  find  Lucy — on  a  rustic 
bench  by  the  side  of  the  little  river,  and 
just  under  the  brow  of  the  summit  of  the 
hill — a  place  called,  from  its  convenient 
seclusion,  the  Lovers'  Seat. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  this  hypothesis. 
Lucy  was  waiting  for  him  on  this  very 
spot,  which,  as  it  happened,  he  had  last 
visited  in  her  company,  and  where  he  had 
spoilt  his  clasp-knife  in  carving  her  initials 
on  the  wooden  bench.  How  changed  she 
looked  from  the  Lucy  of  that  date,  and 
even  from  her  he  had  parted  with  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Ford's  Alley  !  She  was  really 
perhaps  somewhat  taller  and  more  womanly, 
for  change  in  that  respect  is  at  her  age  very 
rapid,  but  her  air  and  manner  were  also  far 
more  confident  and  self-possessed  than  he 
had  hitherto  known  them.  She  received 
him  with  her  usual  affection,  and  yet  with 
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a  certain  reserve  for  which  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  account. 

'  Why,  Lucy,  my  darling,  you  don't  seem 
half  glad  to  see  me  ?'  cried  he  reproach- 
fully. 

'  But  I  am,  Dick,  very  glad,'  she  an- 
swered ;  '  only  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is 
right.' 

1  Right  !  Why,  what  can  there  be  wrong 
about  it  ?' 

1  Well,  to  have  written  to  you  to  appoint 
a  meeting  as  I  have  done,  and  to  deceive 
my  aunt  and  mother  about  the  trains.' 

'  Well,  we're  obliged  to  do  things  in  a 
hole-and-corner  way,  my  darling  ;  it's  not 
our  fault,  but  that  of  the  people  that  drive 
us  to  it.' 

;  You  mean  your  father  and  my  own 
relatives  ?  That  is  not  a  pleasant  thought 
for  a  girl,  that  all  her  people  (for  of  course 
I  don't  count  my  stepfather),  and  her  lover's 
people  too,  are  against  her  marriage.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  quite  the  noodle  I  was, 
Dick.  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  something 
like  independence.     I  shall  not  be  a  drag 
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upon  you  in  case  you  were  cut  off  with  a 
shilling,  as  my  aunt  says  will  be  the  case 
if  you  were  to  make  me  your  wife.' 

'  I  mean  to  do  that,  Lucy,  even  if  I 
hadn't  the  shilling.' 

6  I  know  you  do.  You're  as  honest  as 
the  day,  Dick  :  if  you  were  not,  I  should 
not  be  here.  But  things  will  not  be  made 
easy  for  us.' 

1  They  won't  be  made  easier  by  waiting, 
Lucy.  When  we  are  once  married  we 
shall  be  safe  :  of  course  there  will  be  a 
precious  row,  but  what  people  will  feel '  (it 
was  significant  that  he  avoided  all  direct 
allusion  to  his  father)  '  is  that  it's  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk.  And  it's  no  use 
crying  now,  my  darling  :  you'll  spoil  your 
pretty  bonnet-strings.  What  a  fine  dress 
you  have  got  on,  by-the-bye;  and  how  nice 
you  look.' 

'  Do  you  think  so,  Dick  ?  Well,  folks 
say  I  have  some  taste.' 

She  had  a  pork-pie  hat  on,  with  a  bird 
of  gorgeous  plumage  sitting  on  the  crest ;  a 
gown  of  bright  blue  silk,  and  purple  gloves. 

18—2 
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*  In  London  one  cannot  dress,  you  know, 
so  quietly  as  one  does  in  the  country.  I 
am  paid  a  salary  now,  and  though  there  is 
not  much  to  be  got  out  of  the  choir  busi- 
ness, I  am  beginning  to  feel  my  feet.' 

Dick  glanced  at  her  bronze  boots,  which 
made  quite  a  sunshine  in  that  shady  place, 
and  repeated,  '  Feel  your  feet  ?' 

'  I  mean  that  I  am  already  making  my 
own  living,  and  hope  to  be  in  the  way  of 
doing  much  better  before  long.  It  is  not 
for  nothing,  Dick,  I  do  assure  you,  that  I 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  living  at 
Durnton.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  singing  in  a  choir  can 
be  any  good  to  you/  grumbled  Richard, 
1  and  I  think  you  might  think  of  me! 

1  That  is  what  I  am  thinking  of,  Dick  ; 
that  is  why  I  leave  you  all  alone  at  Durn- 
ton, and  stay  myself  in  Ford's  Alley  all  this 
fine  summer  weather,  though  I  feel  some- 
times like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  and  as  though 
I  could  sing  nothing  but  "  Let  me  out,  let 
me  out."     It  is  all  for  your  good,  Dick/ 

'  Oh,  I   dare  say.     That  is  what  I  was 
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told  when  I  was  flogged  at  my  first  school ; 
it  is  what  is  said  generally  by  everybody 
who  is  going  to  do  something  unpleasant. 
I  don't  believe  your  living  in  Ford's  Alley 
is  for  my  good  at  all.' 

1  My  staying  in  London  is  for  your  good, 
Dick ;  that  is  if  your  marrying  me  will  be 
for  your  good/ 

1  That  it  certainly  will  be/  asserted 
Richard  precipitately,  and  with  the  idea 
no  doubt  of  adding  earnestness  and  so- 
lemnity to  his  asseveration,  he  formally 
sealed  it  with  a  kiss. 

*  Be  quiet,  sir.  You  have  had  kisses 
enough.  I  say,  Dick,  it  would  never  do 
for  me  to  be  at  the  spinney  now,  and  your 
coming  to  see  me  twice  a  day,  as  I  know 
you  would  do.  People  would  begin  to 
talk  about  us,  and  if  once  they  did  that, 
measures  would  be  taken  to  separate  us. 
You  would  have  to  go  abroad,  at  once,  or 
stepfather  would  be  sent  packing.' 

1  Then  you  would  come  abroad,  and 
marry  me.' 

'  No,  I   couldn't/  said  Lucy,  in  a  tone 
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that  suggested  the  idea  was  not  unpleasant, 
though  impracticable ;  '  one  can't  marry 
abroad  without  being  engaged  by  the 
parents  on  each  side,  nor,  I  believe,  with- 
out the  consent  of  one's  godfathers  and 
godmothers.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
love-match  there,  as  ours  will  be,  darling  ; 
will  it  not  ?' 

'  Certainly  it  will,  my  pet.  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  wear  that  bird  in  your  hat,  Lucy, 
its  beak  nearly  put  my  eye  out/ 

1  Your  eye  had  no  business  to  be  there, 
sir.  Why  don't  you  listen  to  me  when  I 
am  talking  so  seriously  to  you,  instead  of 
doing  such  things  ?' 

'  I  can  listen  best  when  I  am  quite  close 
to  a  person's  mouth,'  said  Richard,  with  the 
gravity  of  one  who  is  expounding  a  theory 
of  acoustics. 

'  What  I  say  is,  Dick,  have  patience  for 
a  little  and  trust  to  me.  The  more  I  im- 
prove myself ' 

'  You  can't,  my  darling.' 

'  Hush  !  be  quiet.  The  more  I  improve 
myself ' 
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'  Do  it  at  Durnton,'  broke  in  the  incor- 
rigible Dick.  'You'll  find  iq^provement 
enough  in  my  society/ 

1  No  ;  quite  the  contrary,  sir.  For  the 
present  I  must  stop  in  London.' 

If  his  was  the  more  impatient  spirit  of  the 
two,  hers  was  the  stronger.  It  was  in  a 
grumbling,  but  no  longer  in  an  antagonistic 
tone,  that  he  inquired;  '  And  how  long  are 
you  going  to  take  before  you  are  Miss 
Perfection  ?' 

'Oh,  not  so  long,  perhaps.  I  want  you 
not  to  be  ashamed  of  me ;  perhaps  even 
some  day  to  be  proud  of  me.' 

1  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  you,  Lucy/ 
1  That  is  because  you  love  me  ;  but 
others  would  be  ashamed  of  me  for  your 
sake.  I  know  there  is  a  great  difference 
— that  is  in  some  respects — between  me 
and  Miss  Pole  for  example,  and  the  other 
young  ladies  with  whom  you  came  from 
Masham  this  morning.  I  saw  you  all 
going  up  the  hill  together.  I  could  not 
join  them,  Dick;  I  came  after  you  all 
alone.' 
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There  was  a  pathos  in  her  tone  which 
touched  him.  Of  course  she  could  not 
have  joined  them  ;  and  of  course  there  was 
a  difference.  But  how  was  that  to  be 
done  away  with  by  her  remaining  in  Lon- 
don ?  He  was  not  much  of  a  judge  of 
female  attire,  but  it  struck  him  that  the 
pork-pie  hat  with  the  bird  of  paradise 
feather  was  a  little  outrS,  and  that  her  dress 
generally  would,  on  any  other  person  but 
herself  (who  looked  beautiful  in  every- 
thing), have  been  in  bad  taste.  London 
certainly  had  not  '  improved '  her  in  that 
respect. 

'And  now,  Dick,' she  continued,  '  I  must 
go.  It  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  see 
you,  even  for  this  little  time.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  nothing  else  since  I  got  your 
letter. 

'  No  more  have  I, '  said  Dick,  'since  I 
got  yours,  darling.' 

1  That  was  very  good  of  you,  because 
you  have  so  many  other  pleasures.  You 
are  surrounded  by  your  friends,  while  I — 
well,  no   matter.      This   meeting  will  be 
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pleasure  enough  for  me  for  months  to 
come.  I  shall  not  need  this  locket  to  re- 
mind me  of  your  dear  face.  It  will  never 
be  absent  from  my  mind,  just  as  it  looks 
now.' 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the 
young  gentleman  might  have  been  heard 
once  more  to  murmur,  '  That  bird  will  cer- 
tainly put  my  eye  out.' 

'  You  had  better  not  come  with  me  any 
farther,  Dick.' 

1  I  will  just  see  you  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
he  said. 

There  was  nothing  upon  it  but  the 
camera,  and  even  that  without  its  usual 
exhibitor.  So  one  more  opportunity  was 
offered  for  a  farewell. 

1  You'll  not  forget  me,  Dick  ?' 

Forget  her  !  '  If  to  dream  by  night,  and 
think  of  her  by  day'  was  to  forget  her, 
1  then,  indeed,  were  she  forgot.'  If  he  didn't 
express  his  feelings  in  those  terms,  his 
meaning  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
poet ;  to  his  words,  too,  was  added  the 
appropriate   action.     Once  more  they  em- 
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braced  affectionately,  and  then  she  ran 
down  the  hill  towards  the  railway  station, 
while  he  strolled  leisurely  in  the  direction 
of  the  fall,  with  the  air  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  enjoying  the  picturesque. 

Time  had  slipped  away,  however,  more 
quickly  than  he  thought.  The  spot  where 
the  picnic  had  been  held  was  now  deserted; 
nor  could  he  find  any  of  his  party  on  the 
hill.  He  therefore  hurried  to  the  spot 
where  the  drag  with  its  occupants  already 
stood  at  the  door.  It  really  seemed  as 
though,  if  he  had  not  put  in  an  appearance 
at  that  moment,  his  friends  would  have 
started  without  him. 

'  Hullo  !'  he  said,  '  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
so  late/ 

On  the  road  to  Swanborough  he  had  sat 
between  Miss  Pole  and  Miss  Meredith ; 
but  he  now  found  himself  next  the  door, 
with  Greene  for  his  neighbour,  and  Miss 
Latour  opposite  to  him  and  looking  like  a 
graven  image.  Everybody  was  quite  silent, 
and  Henry  Pole  upon  the  box  had  a  frown 
on  his  good-natured  face  as  black  as  thunder. 
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I  By  jingo  !'  thought  Dick, '  there  must  have 
been  a  row  of  some  kind.' 

However,  conversation  was  never  his 
forte,  and  just  now  he  had  something  very 
pleasant  to  think  about  :  the  vision  of  his 
Lucy  was  still  before  his  eyes.  '  I  hope 
the  next  time  I  see  her,5  was  his  reflection, 
'  she  will  not  wear  that  infernal  bird  in  her 
hat.  Love  is  blind,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  lover  should  be  made  so.' 

At  last  the  unwonted  silence  of  the  com- 
pany began  to  force  itself  upon  his  attention. 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  whis- 
pered behind  it  to  his  friend  and  neighbour, 

I I  say,  Greene,  what  has  happened  ?'  It 
struck  him  that  one  of  the  Plungers  might 
have  taken  too  much  champagne  and  mis- 
conducted himself,  which  would  account  for 
Henry  Pole's  evident  annoyance. 

1  You  ought  to  know,'  whispered  Greene, 
grimly.  '  You've  put  your  foot  in  it,  I  can 
tell  you.' 

1  I !     What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?' 
1  Hush !  don't  talk  about  it.     You're  in 
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Coventry,  my  dear  fellow.  It's  compro- 
mising one's  self  to  speak  to  you.  You'll 
hear  enough  about  it  and  to  spare  when 
you  get  home.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BETRAYED    BY    SCIENCE. 

Short  as  his  life  had  been,  Mr.  Richard 
Talbot  had  been  '  in  disgrace'  once  or  twice 
before,  with  various  sections  of  society  ;  but 
the  present  was  perhaps  the  first  occasion 
in  which  he  could  honestly  feel  that  dis- 
grace was  unmerited.  He  had  done  ab- 
solutely nothing — nothing — to  cause  the 
obloquy  that  he  now  learnt  for  the  first 
time  from  Mr.  Greene  he  had  incurred 
from  his  companions  in  the  break.  If 
they  had  happened  to  see  him  in  the  gully, 
sitting  side  by  side  with  his  beloved  Lucy, 
it  might  be  possible  indeed — the  young 
fellow  blushed  at  the  very  notion  of  it — 
that  his  behaviour  might  have  been  open 
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to  misconstruction.  But  he  was  perfectly 
confident — and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
he  was  right — that  neither  in  that  situation, 
nor  when  he  bade  his  charmer  adieu,  had 
he  been  within  range  of  the  human  eye. 

For  the  rest  of  the  journey,  therefore,  he 
enjoyed  the  exquisite  luxury  of  a  grievance 
— of  suffering  under  an  unjust  charge,  with 
the  very  nature  of  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted. As  a  selfish  man,  when  he  does 
go  in  for  an  act  of  self-denial,  generally 
carries  it  out  to  extremity,  so  Dick  played 
the  role  of  injured  innocence  for  the  first 
time  to  perfection.  He  enjoyed  it,  as  a 
low  comedian  enjoys  beyond  measure  some 
unexpected  opportunity  of  sustaining  the 
part  of  an  archbishop  or  a  king.  A  certain 
dignity  sat  upon  him,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  mingled  with  great  politeness. 
When  the  carriage  stopped  he  would  not 
let  the  grooms  hold  back  the  door,  but 
stood  beside  it  with  extended  hand  to  assist 
Miss  Latour  in  her  descent. 

To  his  amazement  she  waived  him  aside 
with  a  lofty  air,  backed  upon   him  (if  we 
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may  say  so  of  a  movement  that  was  at 
once  deliberate  and  majestic),  and  handed 
her  young  ladies  out  with  her  own  fingers. 
It  was  the  very  triumph  of  deportment. 

Pale  with  passion,  Dick  rushed  away  to 
his  own  room,  whither,  as  he  felt  sure 
would  happen,  his  friend  followed  him  on 
the  instant. 

'  What  the  devil  does  it  all  mean,  Greene  ? 
That  old  harridan '  (it  was  thus  he  spoke 
of  the  domestic  chaperon  of  the  Manor) 
'  would  not  even  let  me  touch  the  girls 
with  the  tips  of  my  fingers.  What  have  I 
done  ?    There  is  some  frightful  mistake/ 

1  If  you  can  persuade  folks  of  that,  my 
dear  fellow,'  returned  the  other  quietly, 
'  you  ought  to  be  made  a  queen's  counsel 
upon  the  spot.  You  cannot  deny  that  the 
sun  shines.' 

'  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?' 

'  Everything.  If  it  had  been  a  cloudy 
day — but  there.  If  you  were  to  dress  in 
green  and  lie  on  the  floor,  and  swear  it,  no 
one  would  believe  in  your  innocence.  In- 
nocence is  not  your  line,  my  dear  Talbot.' 
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1  I  don't  say  what  is  my  line  ;  the  point 
is,  what  is  my  crime  ?  I  say  again,  what 
have  I  done  f 

'  I  can  only  swear  to  what  I  saw  you 
do.' 

'  You  saw  me  V 

1  Yes  ;  but  that's  nothing.  I  should  have 
been  shocked  and  saddened  of  course,  but 
I  should  have  fondly  hoped  it  would  not 
have  occurred  again  ;  only,  unfortunately, 
Miss  Latour  saw  you  too.' 

'  Confound  her  !' 

'  By  all  means ;  indeed,  she  was  very 
considerably  confounded,  I  do  assure  you. 
Miss  Pole  also  saw  you ;  Miss  Meredith 
also  saw  you  ;  Chandos  the  Plunger  also 
saw  you  ;  and  that  was  what  made  it  so 
much  worse.  If  we  had  been  all  men,  or 
all  ladies,  it  would  not  have  so  much  mat- 
tered ;  but  unfortunately  the  company  that 
saw  you  were  of  both  sexes.' 

'  Saw  me  what  f  answered  Dick  impa- 
tiently. 

4  Well,  really,  if  you  force  me  to  say  it,' 
said  Mr.  Greene  demurely,  '  though  I  had 
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much  rather  not  talk  of  such  things. '  Here 
he  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  and 
wiped  his  forehead,  to  express  a  delicate 
perturbation  of  the  mind. 

'  I  have  done  nothing  to-day  that  I  am 
ashamed  of.'  said  Dick,  drawing  himself 
up,  and  speaking  with  great  dignity. 

'  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  that,  my 
dear  fellow,'  answered  the  other  frankly. 
'  But  that  doesn't  prevent  other  people, 
especially  the  ladies,  being  ashamed  of  you. 
You  shall  hear  how  it  happened  from  first 
to  last.  When  we  had  done  feeding  at  the 
waterfall,  Miss  Pole  proposed  a  ramble 
over  the  hill,  and  of  course  we  wanted  you 
to  come  with  us.  I  hallooed  for  you  my- 
self— only  as  it  happened  you  were  other- 
wise engaged.' 

1 1  was  clambering  up  the  gully,'  explained 
Richard. 

'  Just  so,  in  search  of  the  picturesque  no 
doubt ;  so  were  we.  The  natural  beauties 
of  that  hill  are  very  remarkable.  On  the 
top  of  it  there  is  a  camera.' 

'  I  know  it,'  said  Dick  impatiently. 

vol.   1.  19 
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'  Then  it's  a  pity  you  should  have  for- 
gotten it  at  what  I  may  venture  to  term  a 
crisis.  The  whole  party  of  us,  the  three 
ladies  and  the  Plunger  and  I,  after  seeing 
what  was  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  thought  we  would  go  inside — I  mean 
inside  the  camera.  The  man  charged  six- 
pence apiece,  and  there  was  no  reduction 
upon  taking  a  quantity.  That  mattered 
little,  however,  because  the  Plunger  paid, 
only  it  was  a  terrible  squeeze.  I  heard 
Miss  Latour  whisper  in  the  dark,  that  if 
she  had  known  how  these  scientific  matters 
were  conducted  nothing  would  have  in- 
duced her  to  venture  on  such  an  experi- 
ment. However  the  light  came  in  at  last 
upon  a  round  white  table,  on  which  we  saw 
everything  depicted  as  large  as  life  that  we 
had  seen  outside.  Only  we  were  now 
obliged  to  look  at  them  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  an  object  when  it  is  the  only  one 
presented  to  our  notice.  What  a  beautiful 
tree !  What  exquisite  furze  blossoms  ! 
What  a  sweet  cow !  Then  there  came  an 
object  indeed.     You  know  how  the  servants 
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dress  at  Windsor  who  give  twopence  to  the 
Life  Guardsmen  to  walk  with  them  on  a 
Sunday,  and  threepence  if  they  take  their 
arms.  Well,  presently  we  saw  a  girl 
dressed  like  that,  only  much  more 
strikingly.  She  had  a  pork-pie  hat,  with 
a  bird  of  paradise  sitting  on  it  as  though 
it  were  its  nest.' 

'  Oh,  I  see,'  said  poor  Dick,  with  a 
piteous  groan. 

1  So  did  we,  unhappily  ;  we  all  saw  her.' 

1  "  Here's  a  lark,"  said  the  Plunger  in  my 
ear,  "  she's  got  her  lover  with  her."  And 
so  she  had  ;  but  he  was  not  a  Life  Guards- 
man. He  was  about  your  height,  my  dear 
fellow.' 

1  It  was  me/  said  Dick,  with  dignity. 
'  I  own  it.' 

'  It  would  not  make  much  difference  if 
you  didn't,'  answered  the  other  coolly. 
4  We  saw  you  as  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 
We  saw  you  kiss  her.' 

'  Well,  and  what  then  ?'  inquired  Dick 
savagely. 

'  I    am   sure   I   don't  know.     We  didn't 

IQ 2 
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think  of  inquiring  any  further.  We  were 
quite  shocked  and  horrified  enough  as  it 
was.  I  thought  I  should  have  expired 
with  laughter.  "  There  is  nothing  to  laugh 
at,  sir,  in  this  infamous  exhibition,"  observed 
Miss  Latour !  "My dear  madam,"  I  gasped, 
"  I  am  not  laughing  ;  I  am  in  hysterics." 
What  with  the  small  room,  and  the  warmth 
of  it,  and  the  tightness  of  his  clothes,  and 
the  irresistible  comedy  of  the  scene,  the 
poor  Plunger  was  almost  suffocated ;  he 
was  quite  purple  when  we  were  let  out. 
But  the  ladies  were  scarlet  with  indignation. 
I  heard  Miss  Latour  say  that  your  conduct 
was  "shameless,"  and  nobody  who  had  any 
respect  for  herself  would  ever  speak  to  you 
again.  I  could  not  utter  a  word  in  your 
defence,  for  if  I  had  spoken  I  should  have 
burst ;  but  I  do  assure  you  it's  no  laughing 
matter.  Miss  Latour  told  Henry  Pole, 
and — by  the  holy  poker,  here  he  is  !' 

There  was  a  violent  knock  at  the  door, 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  Pole  in  person. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome   young  fellow, 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  his  good-nature, 
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and  the  never-ending  delight  he  seemed  to 
take  in  doing  nothing  ;  but  on  this  occasion 
there  were  both  purpose  and  irritation  in 
his  air  and  tone. 

1  I  think  you  have  behaved  very  badly 
to  us,  Richard,'  he  began ;  '  indeed,  dis- 
gracefully.' 

1  That  is  a  hard  word,'  said  Dick,  with  an 
angry  flush. 

1  Your  conduct  deserves  hard  words,  sir. 
I  am  no  saint  myself,  nor  are  the  ladies  of 
this  household  particularly  prudish ;  but 
they  have  been  insulted.  There  is  no 
other  name  for  it.  How  dare  you,  sir, 
carry  on  a  vulgar  flirtation  under  their  very 
eyes  in  public ' 

'  In  earner al  suggested  Mr.  Greene. 

'  No,  no,  it  was  the  ladies  who  were  in 
the  camera,'  continued  the  young  squire 
innocently. 

1  How  the  deuce  was  I  to  know  that  ?* 
inquired  Dick,  naively. 

'  That  has  nothing-  to  do  with  it.  You 
should  not  have  permitted  the  possibility  of 
such   an   outrage   to   their   feelings.      You 
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slip  away  from  the  company  of  my  sister 
and  her  friends,  to  go  philandering  with  a 
young  woman  that  you  happen  to  meet  on 
Swanborough  hill ' 

'  I  didn't  happen  to  meet  her/  said  Dick, 
stoutly  :  '  we  met  by  appointment.' 

'  The  devil  you  did  !  Then  all  I  can  say 
is  that  a  more  impudent  and  blackguard 
thing  I  never  heard  of.  Here's  your  friend 
here,  I  appeal  to  him — are  you  not  of  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Greene  ?' 

'  Well,  really,  Talbot,'  said  '  Pussy,'  thus 
appealed  to,  '  if  it  was  after  you  knew  we 
were  all  going  to  the  picnic  that  you  made 
arrangements  to  meet  that  young  person 
with  the  bird  of  paradise ' 

'  I  will  answer  for  my  conduct  to  neither 
of  you,'  put  in  Richard,  calmly.  '  It  is  to 
your  grandfather  that  I  am  accountable 
for  my  behaviour,  Mr.  Pole ;  he  is  my 
host,  not  you.' 

'  Begad,  you  had  better  not  go  to  him] 
answered  the  young  man,  haughtily,  '  for 
he's  got  a  touch  of  the  gout  on  him  ;  and 
if    he    does    not   lay   a    horsewhip    about 
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your  shoulders,  you  may  think  yourself 
lucky.' 

1  What  /'  exclaimed  Richard,  starting 
from  the  mantelpiece,  on  which  he  had 
been  leaning  with  perhaps  some  affectation 
of  unconcern. 

'  Come,  come/  said  Greene,  stepping 
between  Pole  and  his  friend,  '  don't  let  us 
talk  about  horsewhips.  I  know  Talbot 
too  well  to  believe  things  are  quite  so  black 
against  him  as  they  look.' 

I  Thank  you,  Greene,'  answered  Dick, 
with  feeling ;  '  you  are  quite  right  in 
supposing  I  am  not  the  blackguard  this 
gentleman  has  been  so  good  as  to  call 
me.' 

I I  didn't  call  you  a  blackguard  ;  though 
if  you  wrere  not  under  my  grandfather's 
roof,  and  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  I 
might  have  called  you  much  worse.  I  said 
your  conduct  was  blackguardly.  I  didn't 
see  it  myself ;  but  you  did,  Greene.' 

Here  Mr.  Greene  began  to  shake  with 
inward  mirth,  which,  however,  as  his  face 
was   very  grave,   was   taken,  let  us   hope, 
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for  an  evidence  of  deep  feeling.  He  nodded 
in  acquiescence. 

'  Well,  sir,  you  can't  make  your  friend 
disbelieve  his  own  eyes,  I  suppose.' 

'  I  could  make  my  friend  understand 
that  I  was  perfectly  justified  in  what  I 
did,'  said  Dick  ;  he  was  very  pale,  but  his 
tone  was  firm  and  resolute. 

'  What,'  said  Pole,  '  that  you  had  any 
business  to  kiss  that  girl  on  the  hill  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  could,'  answered  Dick,  curtly. 

'  I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  busi- 
ness,' murmured  Mr.  Greene ;  '  it  looked 
so  much  more  like  pleasure.  Still  if 
Talbot  has  any  explanation  to  offer ' 

'  I  have  an  explanation  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  a  complete  justification,'  said  Dick ; 
4  and  I  am  going  to  give  it  in  the  proper 
quarter — to  Mr.  Pole.'  And  with  that  be 
marched  out  of  the  room. 
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"  IVe  have  read  this  book  with  the  greatest  pleasure.     Considered  merely  as  a 

composition,  it  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  best  specimens  of  English  prose 

which  our  age  has  prodticed.     .     .     .      The  style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and  manly, 

and  when  it  rises  into  eloquence,  rises  without  effort  or  ostentation.     It  would 

be  difficult  to  name  a  book  which  exhibits  more  kindness,  fairness,  and  modesty.'" 

— Macaulay.  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  \os.  6d. 

Chancer  for  Children  : 

A  Golden  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Eight  Coloured 
Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

"  It  must  not  only  take  a  high  place  among  the  Christinas  and  New  Year  books 
of  this  season,  but  is  also  of  permanent  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  oj 
Chaucer,  -whose  works,  in  selections  of  some  kind  or  other,  are  now  text-books  in 
every  school  tliat  aspires  to  give  sound  instruction  in  English." — Academy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

Colman's  Humorous  Works: 

"Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  and  other 
Humorous  Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman. 
With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 


CHATTO  &   W INDUS,  PICCADILLY. 


Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  Z\s. 

Canters  in  Crampshire. 

By  G.  Bowers.     I.  Gallops  from  Gorseborough.    II.   Scrambles 
with  Scratch  Packs.     III.   Studies  with  Stag  Hounds. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  observation  of  an  artist  who  has  an  eye  for  character, 
a  sense  of  humour,  and  a  firm    and  ready  hand  in   delineating  characreristic 

details Altogether,  this  is   a  very  pleasant   volume  for  the  tables  of 

country  gentlemen,  or  of  those  town  gentlemen  who,  like  Mr.  Black's  hero  and 
heroine,  divide  their  time  between  '  Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly.'  " — Daily 
News. 

"An  amusing  volume  of  sketches  and  adventures  in  the  hunting-field, 
drawn  with  great  spirit,  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  fun,  and  no  lack  of 
observation." — Spectator. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps,  24.J. 

Cope's    History   of   the   Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Consort's  Own),  formerly  the  95th.    By  Sir  William 

H.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Brigade. 
"  This  latest  contribution  to  the  history  of  tJie  British  army  is  a  -work  of  the 
most  varied  information  regarding  the  distinguished  regiment  -whose  life  it  nar- 
rates, and  also  oj  facts  interesting  to  the  student  in  military  affairs.  . 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Sir  IV.  Cope  for  the  patience  and  labour,  extending  over 
many  years,  which  lie  has  given  to  the  work.  .  .  .  In  many  cases  well-exe- 
cuted plans  of  actions  are  given.''— Morning  Post. 

' '  Even  a  bare  record  of  a  corps  which  has  so  often  been  under  fire,  and  has 
borne  a  part  in  important  engagements  all  over  the  world,  cottld  not  prove 
otlierwise  than  full  of  matter  acceptable  to  the  military  reader." — Athenaeum. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  Js.  6d~. 

Creasy' s  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians; 

with  Notices   of  the  Early  History  of  Eton    College.       By  Sir 

Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 

the  World."      A    New  Edition,    brought  down   to   the  Present 

Time,  with  13  Illustrations. 

"A  new    edition  of  '  Creasy' s  Etonians'  will  be  welcome.       The  book  was  a 

favourite  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  has  maintained  its  reputation.      The 

value  of  this  new  edition  is  enhanced  by  the  fact   that  Sir  Edward  Creasy    has 

added  to  it  several  memoirs  of  Etonians  who  have  died  since   the  first  edition 

appeared.     The  work  is  eminently  interesting." — Scotsman. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835  to  1843  ;  the 
Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour 
of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beck- 
ett,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2000  Woodcuts  and  Steel 
Engravings  by  Cruikshank,  HlNE,  Landelis,  &c. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


To  be  Completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts,  quarto,  at  5-f.  each,  profusely 
illustrated  by  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings, 

Cyclopcedia  of  Costume  ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress — Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Mili- 
tary— from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.  Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on 
the  Continent,  and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Countries  of  Europe.  By  J.  R.  Planch£,  Somerset  Herald. 
Part  XXI.  now  ready. 

"A  most  readable  and  interesting  "work — ar.d  it  can  scarcely  he  consulted  in 
vain,  whether  the  reader  is  in  search  for  information  as  to  military,  court, 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  or  professional  costume.  .  .  .  All  the  chromo-litliographs, 
and  most  of  the  woodcut  illustrations — the  latter  amounting  to  several  thoicsands 
— are  very  elaborately  executed  ;  and  the  work  forms  a  livre  de  luxe  which  renders 
it  equally  suited  to  the  library  and  the  ladies'  drawing-room ." — Times. 

%*    The  DICTIONARY  forms    Vol.   I,  -which   may  now  be  had 

bound  in  half  red  morocco,  price  £3  13s.  6d.     Cases  for  binding-  $s.  each. 
The  remaining  Parts  will  be  occupied  by  the  GENERAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  COSTUMES  OF  EUROPE,  arranged  Chronologically. 

Parts  I.  to  XII.  now  ready,  21s.  each. 

Cussans'  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  E.  Cussans.   Illustrated  with  full-page  Plates  on  Copper 

and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  small  Woodcuts. 
"  Mr.  Cussans  has,  from  sources  not  accessible  to  Clutterbuck,  made  most 
valuable  additions  to  the  manorial  history  of  the  county  from  the  earliest  period 
downwards,  cleared  up  many  doubtful  points,  and  given  original  details  con- 
cerning various  subjects  untouched  or  imperfectly  treated  by  that  writer.  The 
pedigrees  seem  to  have  been  construrtedwith  great  care,  and  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  ilie  genealogical  history  of  the  county-  Mr.  Cussans  appears  to  have  done 
his  work  conscientiously,  and  to  have  spared  neither  time,  labour,  nor  expense  to 
render  his  volumes  worthy  of  ranking  in  the  highest  class  of  County  Histories." 
— Academy. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \2s.  6d. 

Dorci7i's  Memories  of  our  G7'eat  Towns. 

With  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Worthies  and  their 
Oddities.     By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 

"Lively  and  conversational ;  'brimful'  as  the  introductory  notice  in  the 
7'olume  describes  them,  '  of  pleasant  chatty  interest  and  antiquarian  lore.'  .  . 
TJu:  volume  will  be  found  useful  to  ordinary  visitors  to  the  towns  included 
within  its  rans;e.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  pleasant  col- 
lection have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  p7iblished  elsew/iere." — Saturday 
Review. 

"  A  greater  genius  for  writing  of  the  anecdotic  kind  few  men  have  had.  As 
to  giving  any  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  is  quite  impossible.  Those  11  ho 
know  how  Dr  Doran  used  to  write — it  is  sad  to  have  to  use  the  past  tense  of  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  of  men — will  understand  what  we  mean  ;  and  those  who  do  not 
must  take  it  on  trust  from  us  that  this  is  a  remarkably  entertaining  volume." — 

SPECTATOR. 


CHATTO  &-   WIND  US,  PICCADILLY. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  24J. 

Dodge's  (Colonel)  The  Hunting  Grounds 

of  the  Great    West :     A  Description  of  the   Plains,    Game,    and 

Indians  of  the  Great   North   American    Desert.     By   Richard 

Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army. 

With   an  Introduction   by  William  Blackmore  ;    Map,   and 

numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset. 

"This  magnificent  volume  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  most  interesting:  works 

which  has  ever  proceeded  from  an  American  pen,  while  its  freshness  is  equal  to 

'  any  similar  book.      Colonel    Dodge  has  chosen  a  subject  of  which  he  is 

master,  and  treated  it  with  a/ulness  that  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired,  and 

in  a  style  which  is  charming  equally  for  its  picturesqueness  and  its  purity." 

—  NONCON  FOR  MIST. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  iSs. 

Dunraven' s  The  Great  Divide: 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer 
of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  With  Maps  and  numerous 
striking  full-page  Illustrations  by  Valentine  W.  Bromley. 

w  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  appeared  a  better  book  0/  travel  than  Lord 
Dunraven' s  '  The  Great  Divide.'  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  clever  observation, 
arui  both  narrative  and  illustrations  are  thoroughly  good."—- Athenjeujvi. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Emanuel  On   Diamonds  and  Precious 

Stones  :  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G. S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and   Plain. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  House: 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a 
House,  with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J. 
Richardson.     Third  Edition.     With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

%*  This  book  is  intended  to  siipply  a  long- felt  want,  viz.,  a  plain,  non-technical 
account  of  every  style  of  house,  with  the  cost  and  manner  of  building  ;  it  gives 
every  variety,  from  a  workman's  cottage  to  a  nobleman's  palace. 

IMPORTANT   VOLUME    OF  ETCHINGS. 
Folio,  cloth  extra,  £1  us.  6d. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Etchings  from  Representative  Works  by  living  English  and 
Foreign  Artists.  Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  COMYNS 
Carr. 

11  It  would  not  be  easy  to  meet  with   a   more   sumptuous,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  tasteful  and  ittstrttctive  drawing-room  book." — Nonconformist. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

"Mr.  Grosart  has  spent  the  most  laborious  and  the  most  enthusiastic  care  on 
the  perfect  restoration  and  presentation  of  the  text;  audit  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  other  edition  of  the  poet  can  ever  be  called  for.  .  .  From  Mr.  Grosart  we 
always  expect  and  always  receive  the  final  results  of  most  patient  and  competent 
scholarship." — Examiner. 

I.  Fletcher  s  ( Giles,  B.D. ) 


Complete  Poems :  Christ's  Victorie 
in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on 
Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over 
Death,  and  Minor  Poems. 
With  Memorial-Introduction  and 
Notes.     One  Vol. 

2.  Davies'     (Sir     John) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding Psalms  I.  to  L.  in  Verse, 
and  other  hitherto  Unpublished 
MSS.,  for  the  first  time  Col- 
lected and  Edited.  With  Me- 
morial-Introduction and  Notes. 
Two  Vols. 

3 .  Herrick  's  (Robert)  Hes- 

perides.     Noble     Numbers,     and 


Complete  Collected  Poems.  With 
Memorial- Introduction  and  Notes, 
Steel  Portrait,  Index  of  First 
Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index,  &c. 
Three  Vols. 

4.  Sidney's  (Sir  Philip) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding all  those  in  "Arcadia." 
With  Portrait,  Memorial-Intro- 
duction, Essay  on  the  Poetry  of 
Sidney,  and  Notes.    Three  Vols. 

5.  Donne's     (Dr.    John) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding the  Satires  and  various 
from  MSS.  With  Memorial-In 
troduction  and  Notes. 

[In  preparation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Fairholt's  Tobacco: 

Its  History  and  Associations  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and 
its  Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

"  A  very  pleasant  and  instructive  history  of  tobacco  and  its  associations,  which 
we  cordially  recommend  alike  to  the  votaries  and  to  the  enemies  of  the  much- 
maligned  but  certainly  not  neglected  weed.  .  .  .  Full  of  interest  and  in- 
formation. " — Dailv  News. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

Faraday 's  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Lectures  delivered  to  a  Juvenile  Audience.  A  New  Edition. 
Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

A  New  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 


CIIATTO  &  WIND  US,  PICCADILLY. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7*.  6d. 

Finger- Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal. — Earliest  Notices;  Supersti- 
tions ;   Ring  Investiture,  Secular  and  Ecclesiastical  ;  Betrothal  and 
Wedding  Rings  ;    Ring-tokens  ;    Memorial  and  Mortuary  Rings  ; 
Posy- Rings;  Customs  and  Incidents  in   Connection  with  Rings; 
Remarkable  Rings,  &c.    By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.   With  Hun- 
dreds of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
"  Enters   fully  into  the   whole  subject,  and  gives  an  amount  of  information 
and  general  reading  in  reference  thereto  which  is  of  very  high  interest.      The 
book  is   not  only  a  sort  of  history  of  finger-rings,  but  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
in  connection  with  them.  .     .       T/ie  volume   is    admirably  ilhistrated,    and 

altogether  affords  an  amount  of  amusement  and  information  which  is  not  other- 
wise easily  accessible." — Scotsman. 

"  One  of  those  gossiping  books  which  are  as  full  of  amusement  as  of  instruc- 
tion."— Athenaeum. 

The  Ruskin  Grimm. — Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d.; 
gilt  edges,  ys.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar 

Taylor.      Edited,    with   an   Introduction,    by  John   Ruskin. 

With   22  Illustrations   after   the   inimitable   designs  of  George 

Cruikshank.  Both  Series  Complete. 
"  The  illustrations  of  this  volume  .  .  .  .  are  of  quite  sterling  and  admirable 
art,  of  a  class  precisely  parallel  in  elevation  td  tJie  character  of  the  tales  which 
they  illustrate ;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  '  Elements  of  Drawing, '  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  touch  since  Rem- 
brandt (in  some  qualities  of  delineation,  unrivalled  even  by  him).  .  .  .  To  make 
somewhat  enlarged  copies  of  them,  looking  at  them  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  never  putting  two  lines  where  Cruikshank  has  put  only  one,  would  be  an  exer- 
cise in  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  afterwards  little  to  be  learnt 
in  sc/wols." — Extract  from  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin. 

One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Gilbert  *s  (PV.  S.J  Original  Plays  ; 

"A  Wicked   World,"    "Charity,"    "The    Palace    of    Truth," 
"  Pygmalion,"  "Trial  by  Jury,"  &c. 

"  His  workmanship  is  in  its  way  perfect  ;    it  is  very  sound,  Tiery  even,    ve7-y 
well  sustained,  and  excellently  balanced  throng/nut'' — Ohserver. 

One  Shilling  Monthly,  Illustrated. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine 

For  January  1879  will  contain  the  First  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel 

by  Mrs.    Ly.vn  Linton,   Author  of    "Patricia  Kemball,"  &c, 

entitled  Under  which  King  ?  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

*  *  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  January  to  June  1878,  doth  extra, 

price  Ss.  6d.  ;  and.  Cases  for  binding,  price  2s.  each. 
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In  illuminated  cover,  1 60  pp.,  demy  Svo,  is. 

The  Gentleman  s  Annual. 

Containing  one  long  Story  (equal  in  length  to  a  three- volume 
novel),  entitled  Filthy  Lucre  :  A  Story  without  a  Crime.  By 
Albany  de  Fonblanque.  [In  November. 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth  extra,  2s.  per  volume 


The  Golden  Library: 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diver- 
sions of  the  Echo  Club. 

Book  of  Clerical  A  necdotes. 
Byron  s  Don  Juan. 
Carlyle  (Thomas)  on  the 

Choice  of  Books.  With  a  Me- 
moir.    15.  6d. 

Emerson  s    Letters     and 

Social  Aims. 

Godwin  's(  Willia  m)L  ives 

of  the  Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the 

Breakfast  Table.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  G.  A.   Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties. Complete.  With  all  the 
original  Illustrations. 

Irving' s      (  Washington) 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Irving' s       (  Washington) 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes 

and  Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia. 

Both  Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays  :  A 

Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces,  With  Portrait,  and 
Introduction  by  Edmund  Ollier 


Mallory's  (Sir  TJiomas) 

Mort  d' Arthur :  The  Stories  of 
King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.     Edited  by 

B.  MONTGOMERIE  RANKING. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Let- 
ters. A  New  Translation,  with 
Historical  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie,  D.D. 

Pope's   Complete  Poetical 

Works. 

Rochefoucauld 's  Maxims 

and  Moral  Reflections.  With 
Notes,  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

St.    Pierre's    Paul    and 

Virginia,  and  the  hidian  Cot- 
tage. Edited,  with  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Shelley 's     Early    Poems 

and  Queen  Mab,  with  Essay  by 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Shelley's    Later    Poems: 

Laon  and  Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's   Posthumous 

Poems,  the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley 's    Prose     Works, 

including  A  Refutation  of  Deism, 
Zastrozzi,  St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History 

of  Selbome.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Thomas  Brown, 
F.L.S. 


"  A  series  of  excellently  printed  and  carefully  annotated  voIujhss,  handy  in  size, 
and  altogether  attractive." — Bookseller. 


CHATTO  &   WIND  US,  PICCADILLY.  15 

Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  3U.  6d. 

Gill  ray  the  Caricaturist : 

The  Story  of  his  Life  and  Times,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of 
his  Engravings.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
With  83  full-page  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Thought : 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times 
and  Countries.     Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 

Half-bound,  paper  boards,  21s. ;  or  elegantly  half-bound  crimson 
morocco,  gilt,  25J. 

The  Graphic  Portfolio. 

Fifty  Engravings  from  "  The  Graphic,"  most  carefully  printed  on 
the  finest  plate  paper  (18  in.  by  15  in.)  from  the  Original  Engravings. 
The  Drawings  are  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  Helen  Paterson,  Hubert 
Herkomer,  Sydney  Hall,  E.  J.  Gregory,  G.  D.  Leslie,  W. 
Small,  G.  Du  Maurier,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  G.J.  Pinwell, 
Charles  Green,  G.  Durand,  M.  E.  Edwards,  A.  B.  Hough- 
ton, H.  S.  Marks,  F.  W.  Lawson,  H.   Weigall,  and  others. 

'*  Contains  some  of  the  choicest  specimens,  both  of  drawing  and  wood-engraving. 
Admirable  in  details  and  expression,  and  engraved  with  rare  delicacy." — Daily 
News. 

A  New  Edition,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  \^s. 

Greeks  and  Romans  (The  Life  of  the), 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and 
W.  Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and 
Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer.      With  545  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  4$-.  6d. 

Guyot  's  Earth  and  Man  ; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray.  12 
Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  a  copious  Index. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  ys.  6d. 

Greenwood's  Low- Life  Deeps: 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there  ;  including 
"  The  Man  and  Dog  Fight,"  with  much  additional  and  con- 
firmatory evidence;  "With  a  Tally-Man,"  "A  Fallen  Star," 
"The  Betting  Barber,"  "A  Coal  Marriage,"  &c.  By  James 
Greenwood.    With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Concanen. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7-r.  6d. 

Greenwood's  IVilds  of  London: 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience, 
of  Remarkable  Scenes,  People,  and  Places  in  London.  By  James 
Greenwood.  With  12  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred Concanen. 

"  Mr.  James  Greemvood  presents  himself  once  more  in  the  character  of  '  one 
whose  delight  it  is  to  do  his  humble  endeavour  toivards  exposing  and  extirpating 
social  abuses  and  those  hole-and-corner  evils  which  afflict  society.'" — Saturday 
Review. 

Large  4to,  price  One  Guinea,  with  14  facsimile  Plates. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  Illustrated  Cata- 

logtie  —  Winter  Exhibition  (1877-78)  of  Drawings  by  the  Old 
Masters  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Deceased  Artists  of  the 
British    School.      With   a  Critical   Introduction  by  J.    Comyns 

Carr. 

"  Turning  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  essay  on  the  drawings  of  the  Italian  Mas- 
ters, we  may  say  that  it  is  undeniably  the  most  finished  piece  of  critical  writing 
that  has  j  alien  from  his  hand." — Academy. 

"  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhi- 
bition oj  Drawings  last  year,  with  his  admirable  introduction  and  careful  photo- 
graphic illustrations.  It  costs  a  guinea,  and  is  worth  a  great  deal  more.  Ex- 
quisite alike  in  its  text  and  its  illustrations." — Punch. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  C.J  Sketches  of  Irish 

Character.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by 
Daniel  Maclise,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  W.  Harvey,  and  G. 
Cruikshank. 

"  The  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady  resemble  Miss  Mitford's  beautiful  English 
Sketches  in  '  Our  Village,'  but  they  are  far  more  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 
bright."  -Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  demy  8vo,  \2s.  each  (to  be  completed  in  4  volume^). 

History  of  Our  Own    Times,  from  the 

Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Berlin  Congress.  By  Justin 
McCarthy.  [In  the  press. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

The  House  of  Life  ; 

Human  Physiology,  with  its  Applications  to  the  Preservation 
of  Health.  For  use  in  Classes,  and  Popular  Reading.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 

"An  admirable  introduction  to  a  subject  which  all  who  value  health  and  enjoy 
life  should  have  at  their  fingers'  ends." — Echo. 

"  A  clear  and  convenient  little  book."— Saturday  Review. 
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Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  61. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic 
Annuals.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  over  Two 
Hundred  original  Illustrations. 

•'  Not  only  does  the  volume  include  the  better-known  poems  by  the  author,  but 
also  what  ts  happily  described  as  '  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals.'  Such  delicious 
things  as  '  Don't  you  smell  Fire  ?  '  '  The  Parish  Revolution,'  and  '  Huggins  and 
Duggins,'  will  never  want  readers." — Graphic. 

Square  crown  Svo,  in  a  handsome  and  specially-designed  binding, 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From   Nowhere   to   the 

North  Pole:  A  Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.  With  25  Illus- 
trations by  W.  Brunton  and  E.  C  Barnes. 

"The  amusing  letterpress  is  profusely  interspersed  with  the  jingling  rhymes 
which  children  love  and  learn  so  easily.  Messrs.  Brunton  a?id  Barnes  do  fulc 
justice  to  the  writers  meaning,  and  a  pleasanter  result  of  the  harmonious  co~ 
operation  of  author  and  artist  could  not  be  desired." — Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  6s. 

Hood's   (Tom)  Poems,  Humorous  and 

Pathetic.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Sister,  Frances  Free- 
ling  Broderip. 

"  There  are  many  poems  in  the  volume  which  the  very  best  judge  might  well 
mistake  for  his  fatJier s  work." — Standard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

Hook's    (Theodore)    Choice    Humorous 

Works,  including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns, 
and  Hoaxes.  With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Fac- 
similes, and  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \2s.  6d. 

Hueffer' s   The.   Troubadours: 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Francis  Hueffer. 

"  This  attractive  volume  deals  in  a  very  fresh  and  exact  way  with  a  most  in- 
teresting pliase  _  of  culture  and  letters Mr.   Hueffer  claims  for  his 

volume  the  praise  of  being  the  first  adequate  study  on  so  famous  a  subject  as  the 
Troubadours  which  lias  appeared  in  the  English  language  ;  and  we  believe  that 
we  must  allow  that  he  is  right.    His  book  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting  and 

valu  ible It  is  a  grateful  task  to  review  a  volume  where  so  firm  aground 

of  sdwlirslvp  is  under  our  feet,  and  where  there  is  so  little  7ieed  to  b'  on  the  watch 
for  instances  of  inaccuracy  or  want  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hueffer  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  very  important  contribution  to  literature." — Examiner. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  6d. 

Howell's  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and 

Labour,  Historically  and  Economically  considered.  Being  a 
History  and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  show- 
ing their  Origin,  Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their 
Political,  Social,  Economical,  and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  George 
Howell  . 

"  This  book  is  an  attempt,  and  on  the  "whole  a  success/id  atteiitpt,  to  place  the 
work  of  trade  unions  in  the  past,  and  their  objects  in  the  future,  fairly  before  the 
public  from  the  working  man .  s  point  of 'view." '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  complete  account  of  trades  unions,  i7ivolvi?ig  the  most  candid  statement  of 
their  objects  and  aspirations,  their  virtues  and  faults,  is  of  great  value  ;  and  such 
Mr.  Howell's  book  zvill  be  found  by  those  who  consult  it.  .  .  .  Far  from  being 
the  impassioned  utterance  of  an  advocate,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  calm,  authorita- 
tive  statement  of  facts,  and  the  expression  of  the  vietvs  of  the  workmen  and  their 
leaders.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  facts,  some  of  them  extremely  well 
arranged.  ....  His  book  is  of  profound  interest.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  our  hearty  praise?' — Echo. 


Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jeux  d'  Esprit, 

Written  and  Spoken,  of  the  Later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 

"  This  thoroughly  congenial  piece  of  -work  .  .  .  Mr.  Leigh's  claim  to  praise  is 
threefold :  he  has  performed  the  duty  of  taster  with  care  and  judgment  ;  he  has 
■restored  many  stolen  or  strayed  bons-mots  to  their  rightfid  owners ;  and.  he  has 
exercised  his  editorial  fimctious  delicately  and  sparingly." — Daily  Telegraph. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14J. 

Josephus's  Co7iiplete  Works. 

Translated  by  Whiston.     Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of 
the  Jews,"  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Kavanaghs'  Pearl Fomitain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.  By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh. 
With  Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
"  Genuine  new  fairy  stories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  them  as  delightful  as  the 
best  of  Grimm's  '  German  Popular  Stories.'  ....  For  the  most  part,  the 
stories  are  downright,  thorough-going  fairy  stories  of  the  -most  admirable  kind. 
.  .  .  .  Mr.  Moyr  Smith's  illustrations,  too,  are  admirable.  Look  at  that 
white  rabbit.  Anyone  would  see  at  the  first  glance  that  he  is  a  rabbit  with  a 
mind,  and  a  very  uticommon  mind  too — that  he  is  a  fairy  rabbit,  and  that  he  is 
posing  as  chief  adviser  to  some  one — without  reading  even  a  word  of  the  story. 
Again,  notice  the.  fairy-like  effect  oj  the  little  picture  of  the  fairy-bird  '  Don't- 
forget-me,'  flying  away  back  into  fairy-land.  A  more  perfectly  dream-like  im- 
pression of  fairy-land  has  hardly  bee?i  given  hi  any  illustration  of  fairy  tales 
within  our  knowledge." — Spectator. 
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Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Lamb  }s  Poetry  for  Children^  and  Prince 

Dorus.      Carefully  reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
"  The  quaint  and  delightful  little  book,  over  the  recovery  of  which  all  the  hearts 
of  his  lovers  are  ye:  warm  with  rejoicing." — Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  Athen^um. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  ys.  6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  PVorks, 

In   Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with 
many    Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  R.  H.  Shepherd.     With  Two  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile of  a  page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 
"  A  complete  edition  of  Lamb's  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  has  long  been 
wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.      The  editor  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains 
to  bring  together   Lamb's  scattered  contributions,  and  his  collection  contains  a 
ir.'.}>iber  of  pieces  which  are  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time  since  their  original 
appearance  in  various  old  periodicals." — Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  ior.  6d. 

Mary  &  Charles  Lamb; 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and 
Notes  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of 
the  Essayist,  Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions 
of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

"  Very  ma?iy passages  will  delight  those  fond  of  literary  trifles;  hardly  any 
portion  will  fail  in  interest  for  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister." — Standard. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  6s.  (uniform  with  "Boudoir  Ballads.") 

Leiglis  A  Town  Garland. 

By  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  "Carols  of  Cockayne." 

" If  Mr.  Leiglis  verse  survive  to  a  future  generation — and  there  is  no  reason 
■why  that  honour  should  not  be  accorded  productions  so  delicate,  so  finished,  and  so 
full  of  humour — tlieir  author  will  probably  be  remembered  as  the  Poet  of  the 
Strand.  ....  Very  whimsically  does  Mr.  Leigh  treat  the  subjects  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  him.     His  verse  is  always  admirable  in  rhythm,  a)id  his 

rhymes  are  happy  enough  to  deserve  a  place  by  the  best  of  Bar  ham The 

entire  contents  of  the  volume  are  equally  noteworthy  for  humour  and  for  dainti- 
ness of  workmanship." — Athem;u.m. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  \os.  6d. 

Leisure-  Time  Studies,  chiefly  Biologi- 
cal :  a  Series  of  Essays  and  Lectures.  By  Andrew  Wilson, 
Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  School.  [In  the  press. 

Among  the  Contents  are : — Biology  and  its  Teachings — Science  and  Education 
— A  Study  of  Lower  Life— Moot  Points  in  Biology— Sea  Serpents — Some  Facts 
and  Fictions  of  Zoology — Animxl  Architects— The  Law  of  Likeness — The  Distri- 
bution of  Animals — The  Origin  of  Ne?ves — Animal  Development  and  what  it 
Teaches — Animals  and  their  Environment,  &*c,  6rc. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Lamont  ys  Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas; 

or,  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.   By  James  Lamont, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  Livesay. 
"After  wading  through  numberless  volumes  of  icy  fiction,  concocted  narrative, 
and  spurious  biography  of  Arctic  voyagers,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  real  and 
genuine  volume.     .     .  He  shows  much  tact  i?t  recotmting  his  adventures,  and 

they  are  so  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  information  as  to  make  them  anything 
but  wearisome.  •  .  .  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  important  addition 
made  to  our  Arctic  literature  for  a  long  time." — Athenaeum. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics : 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection  by  Living  Writers ;  selected 
and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.  With  a 
Note  on  some  Foreign  Forms  of  Verse,  by  Austin  Dobson. 

"A  useful  and  eminently  attractive  book." — Athen^um. 

"  One  of  tJte  most  attractive  drawing-room  volumes  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time."— Nonconformist. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

Lee's  More  Glimpses  of  the  World  Unseen. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  George  Lee,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of 
All  Saints',  Lambeth ;  Editor  of  "  The  Other  World  ;  or, 
Glimpses  of  the  Supernatural,"  &c. 


Life 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7*.  6d. 

ife  in  London  ; 

or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With 
the  whole  of  Cruikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the 
Originals. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lights  on  the  IVay : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.    By  the  late  J.  H.  Alexander,  B.A. 

Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H.  A.   Page,  Author  of 

"Thoreau  :  a  Study." 

"  This  is  a  book  which  has  a  history For  ourselves,  we  have  read  'Lights 

on  the  Way'  with  interest Some  of  the  papers  are  tales,  some  are  elaborate 

attempts  at  critical  studies,  and  all  are  prefaced  by  short  narrative  introductions. 
As  for  the  tales,  they  are  good  of  their  order.  ....  The  book  gives  one  the  idea 
that  the  author  had  an  acute  and  independent  mind;  and  that,  hid  he  lived,  he 
might  have  done  something  i?i  criticism  and  fiction.  His  indication,  at  such  a 
comparatively  early  period,  of  the  deteriorating  effects  of  George  Eliot's  dogma  on 
her  style,  certainly  deserves  the  attention  which  Mr.  Page  draws  to  it." — 
Academy. 
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Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Linton  *s  Joshua  Davidson, 

Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Sixth  Edition, 
with  a  New  Preface. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6J. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  IVorks. 

Including  "  Outre  Mer,"  "  Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "  The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood."  With  Portrait 
and  Illustrations  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Longfellow 's  Poetical  IVorks. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.  With  numerous 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
"  Mr.  Longfellow  has  for  many  years  been  the  best  known  and  the  most  read  0/ 
American  poets  ;  and  his  popularity  is  of  the  right  kind,  and  rightly  and  fairly 
won.  He  has  not  stooped  to  catch  attention  by  artifice,  nor  striven  to  force  it  by 
violence.  His  works  have  faced  the  test  of  parody  and  burlesque  (which  in  these 
days  is  almost  the  common  lot  of  writings  of  any  mark),  and  have  come  off  uti- 
harmed."—  Saturday  Review. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Mac  Coil's  Three  Years  of  the  Eastern 

Question.     By  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  M.A. 

"  /  hope  I  shall  not  seem  obtrusive  in  expressing  to  you  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  have  read  your  '  Three  Years  of  the  Eastern  Question.'  Tlie  tide  is  running  so 
hard  against  the  better  cause  j  list  now  that  one  feels  specially  impelled  to  offer  one's 
thanks  to  those  who  stand  firm,  particularly  when  they  state  our  case  so  admir- 
ably as  you  nave." — Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Fraser  Portraits. — Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  with 
83  characteristic  Portraits,  31^.  6d. 

Mac  Use's  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Literary 

Characters.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  Maginn.  Edited,  with  copious 
Additional  Notes,  by  William  Bates,  B.A. 

"  One  of  tlie  most  interesting  volumes  of  this  year  s  literature." — Times. 
"  Deserves  a  place  on  every  drawing-room  table,  and  may  not  unfitly  be  removed 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  library." — Spectator. 

Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  $s. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2  feet 
wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals  of  the  Barons  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours. 

*#*  A  full  Translation,  with  Notes,  on  a  large  sheet,  6d. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  is.  6d. 

Madre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By   Luke    Limner.      With   32   Illustrations  by    the    Author. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

"  Agreeably  written  and  amusingly  illustrated.     Common  sense  and  erudition 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  sttbjects  discussed  in  it." — Lancet. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  *js.  6d. 

Maid  of  Norway  (The). 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Birkbeck.     With  Pen  and 
Ink  Sketches  of  Norwegian  Scenery. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Mark  Twain '  sA  dventuresofTomSawyer. 

With  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 
"  A  book  to  be  read.     There  is  a  certain  freshness  and  novelty  about  it,  a  prac- 
tically ro?nantic  character,  so  to  speak,  which  will  make  it  very  attractive." — 
Spectator. 

*%*  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Mark  Twain  's  Choice  Works. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  With  Life, 
Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iSs. 

Marston's   (Dr.    IVestland)    Dramatic 

and  Poetical  Works.  Collected  Library  Edition. 
"  TJie  *  Patrician's  Daughter '  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  modern  dramatic 
literature,  a  real  emanation  of  mi7id.  We  do  not  recollect  any  modern  -work  in 
which  states  of  thought  are  so  freely  developed,  except  the  '  Torquato  Tasso  '  of 
Goethe.  The  play  is  a  work  of  art  in  the  sa7ue  sense  that  a  play  of  Sophocles  is  a 
•work  of  art  ;  it  is  one  simple  idea  in  a  state  of  gradual  development  .  .  .  '  TJie 
Favourite  of  Fortune'  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  stock  of 
English  prose  comedy  that  has  been  made  during  the  present  century." — Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7.5-.  6d. 

Muses  of  May  fair  : 

Vers  de  Societe  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Including  Selections 
from  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Jean 
Ingelow,  Locker,  Ingoldsby,  Hood,  Lytton,  C.  S.  C.; 
Landor,  Austin  Dobson,  &c.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  New  Republic  ; 

or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country  House. 
By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

"  The  great  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  clever  and  artistic  way  the  dialogue 
is  ma  .  i  ie  diverse  and  various  expedients  by  which,  whilst  the  love  of 
thought  en  every  page  is  kept  at  a  high  pitch,  it  never  loses  its  realistic  aspect. 
.  .  .  It  is  giving  high  praise  to  a  work  of  this  sort  to  say  that  it  absolutely 
needs  :  as  a  whole,  and  that  disjointed  extracts  here  and  there  would 
entirety  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  artistic  unity,  the  careful  and  conscientious 
is  evidently  the  brilliant  outcome  of  much  patient  thought  and 
study.  .  .  .  Enough  has  now  been  said  to  recommend  these  voluines  to  any 
reader  who  desires  something  above  the  usual  novel,  something  zvhich  will  open 
up  Ian  .  in  his  own-  mind,  and  insensibly  introduce  a  higher  standard 
into  his  daily  life.  .  .  .  Here  is  novelty  indeed,  as  well  as  originality,  and 
one  who  can  appreciate  or  ttnderstand  '  The  New  Republic^  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  rare  treat." — Observer.  

NEW  WORK  by  the  Author  of  "  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC" 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia  ; 

or,  Positivism  on  an  Island.  By  W.  H.  MALLOCK.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  2s-  6;/. 

" Never  since  the  days  of  Swift  has  satire  gone  straighter  to  the  WM>i" — 
Whitehall  Review. 

"  Utiqucstionab'y  a  clever  burlesque  on  Fositivisnt  and  some  of  its  chief  advo- 
cates."— Literary  World. 

"  Mr.  Matlock  has  borrowed  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  a  wzr  of 
ridicule  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  miscreants— if  it  be  polite  to  call 
unbelievers  by  that  old  name.  The  result  is  a  sort  of  funny  writing  which  is 
novel,  and  has  its  charms  for  at  least  two  orders  of  mind,  the  frisky  and  the 
orthodox.  In  *  The  New  Paul  and  Virginia  '  Mr.  Mullock  has  adopted  Pascal's 
trick  of  quoting  selected  passages  from  the  writings  of  his  opponents. _  These 
'  dangerous  '  passages  give  the  orthodox  just  such  a  charming  sense  of  having  been 
near  that  evil  thine  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  as  Christian  may 
have  had  when  he  spied  from  afar  a  byway  into  bell."  -  Saturday  Review. 

MOORE'S  HITHERTO    UNCULfECTED   WRITINGS. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Frontispiece,  gs. 

Prose  and  Verse — Humorous,  Satirical, 

and  Sentimental— by  THOMAS  MOORE.  Including  Suppressed 
Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Loid  Byron.  Chiefly  from  the 
Author's  MSS.,  and  all  hitherto  Inedited  and  Uncollected.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd. 

"  Hitherto  Thomas  Moore  has  been  mostly  regarded  as  one  of  the  lighter  writers 
merely — a  sentimental  poet  par  excellence,  in  whom  the  '  rapture  of  love  and  of 
ttrine  '  determined  him  strictly  to  certain  modes  of  sy7itpahy  and  of  -utterance,  and 
tfiese  to  a  large  extent  of  a  slightly  artificial  character.  This  volume  will  serve  to 
shoiv  him  in  other,  and  certainly  as  attractive,  aspects,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
enabling  us  to  a  considerable  extent  to  see  hozu faithfully  he  acveloped  himself  on 
tfte  poetical or  faticiful  side.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  which  claims,  as  it  ottght  to 
obtain,  various  classes  of  readers,  and  we  trust  that  the  very  mixed  elements  of 
interest  in  it  may  not  conflict  with  its  obtaining  them.  For  the  lightest  reader 
there  is  much  to  enjoy  ;  for  the  most  thoughtful  something  to  ponder  over;  and  the 
thanks  of  both  are  due  to  editor  and  publisher  alike."— Nonconformist. 
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Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  gs. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By   Mrs.    Comyns    Carr.     With    Illustrations    by   Randolph 
Caldecott. 

"  A  delightful  book,  of  a  kind  which  is  far  too  rare.  If  anyone  wants  to  really 
know  the  North  Ita'ianfolk,  we  can  honestly  advise  hhn  to  omit  rhe  journey,  and 
sit  down  to  read  Mrs.  Carr  s pages  instead.  .  .  .  Description  ■"■ith  Mrs.  Carr 
is  a  real  gift  .  .  .  It  is  rarely  that  a  book  is  so  happily  illustrated." — Con- 
temporary Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6s.  per  Vol. 

The  Old  Dramatists  ; 

Ben  Jouso7i>s  Works. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, and  a  Biographical 
Memoir  by  William  Gifford. 
Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman  's  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete 
in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains 
the  Plays  complete,  including  the 
doubtful  ones  ;  Vol.  II.  the 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an    Introductory  Essay   by 


Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne ;  Vol.  III.  the  Transla- 
tions of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  his  Translations.  Edit- 
ed, with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  Col.  Cunningham.  One  Vol. 
Massinger  's  Plays. 
From  the  Text  of  William 
Gifford.  With  the  addition  of 
the  Tragedy  of  "  Believe  as  you 
List."  Edited  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham.   One  Vol. 


Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  2s.  6d. 

Old  Point  Lace,  and  How  to  Copy  and 

Imitate  it.       By  Daisy  Waterhouse   Hawkins.      With   17 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  red  cloth,  extra,  $s.  each. 

Oitida  's  Novels. — Uniform  Editioit. 

Held  in  Bondage.  By  Ouida.     Folle  Farine.  By  Ouida. 


Strathmore.  By  Ouida. 

Ckandos.  By  Ouida. 

Under  Two  Flags.  By  Ouida. 
Idalia.  By  Ouida. 

Tricotrin.  By  Ouida. 

Cecil  Castlemaine }s 

Gage.  By  OuiDA. 

Puck.  By  Ouida. 


Dog  of  Flanders.  By  ouida. 
Pascarel.  By  0uiDA> 

Two  Wooden  S/ioesBy  ouida. 
Signa.  By  0uiDA# 

In  a  Winter  City.  By  ouida. 
Ariadne.  By  ouida. 

Friendship.  By  Ouida. 

[/n  the  press. 
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Crown  Svo,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth  for  the  Library,  price  6s.  each. 

The  Piccadilly  Novels: 

Papular  dtaruti  fcg  fyc  JScst  autfjartf. 

A  tttonitia.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  Alfred  Concanen. 

Basil.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  .Sir  John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Dead  Secret.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  H.  Furniss. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 
My  Miscellanies.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

With  Steel  Portrait,  and  Illustrations  by  A.  Concanen. 
The  Woman  in   White.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
The  Moonstone.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
Man  and    Wife.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  William  SMALL. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ?  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Rands. 
The  Frozen  Deep.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The    Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

%*  Also  a  POPULAR  EDITION  of  WILKIE  COLLINS'S 
NOVELS,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Felicia.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  Bowles. 
"  A  noble  novel.     Its  teaching-  is  elevated,  its  story  is  sympathetic,  and  the  kind 
of  feeling  its  perusal  leaves  behind  is  that  more  ordinarily  derived  from  music  or 
poetry  than  from  prose  fiction.     Few  works  in  modern  fiction  stand  as  high  in  our 
estimation  as  this." — SUNDAY  TlMES. 

Olympia.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
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The  Piccadilly  Novels — continued. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Fated  to  be  Free.  By  Jean  Ingelow. 

The   Queen  of  Connaught.  By  Harriett  Jay. 

The  Dai'k  Colleen.  By  Harriett  Jay. 

"  A  novel  which  possesses  the  rare  and  valuable  quality  of  novelty.  .  .  .  The 
scenery  will  be  strange  to  most  readers,  and  in  many  passages  the  aspects  of  Nature 
are  very  cleverly  described.  Moreover,  the  book  is  a  study  of  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  state  of  society.  A  novel  which  no  novel-reader  should  miss,  and  which 
people  who  generally  shun  novels  may  enjoy."—  Saturday  Review. 

Patricia  Kemball.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

With  Frontispiece  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
"  Displays  gejiuinc  humotir,  as  well  as  keen  social  observoJion.     Enough  graphic 
portraitztre  and  witty  observation  to  furnish  materials  for  half-a-dozen  novels  of 
tlie  ordinary  kind."— Saturday  Review. 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Henry  Woods. 
"  In  her  narrowness  and  lier  depth,  i?i  her  boundless  loyalty,  Jier  self-forgetting 
passion,  that  exclusiveness  of  love  which  is  akin  to  cruelty,  and  the  fierce  Immi- 
lity  which  is  vicarious  pride,  Leam  Dundas  is  a  striking  figure.    In  one  quality 
the  authoress  has  in  some  measure  surpassed  herself." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The   Waterdale  Neighbours.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter.  ByjusTiN  McCarthy. 

Linley^  Rocllford.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.                  _  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

The  Evil  Eye,  a?id  other  Stories.  By  Katharine  s.  m  acquoid. 

Illustrated  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid  and  Percy  Macquoid. 

" 'Cameos  delicately,  if  not  very  mifiutely  or  vividly,  wrotight,  and  quite  finished 
enough  to  give  a  pleasurable  se?ise  of  artistic  ease  and  faculty.  A  word  of  com- 
mendation is  merited  by  the  illustrations." — Academy. 

Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

Oakshott  Castle.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Shirley  Hodson. 

"A  brisk  and  clear  north  wind  of  sentiment — senthnent  that  braces  instead  of 
enervating— blows  through  all  his  works,  and  makes  all  their  readers  at  once 
healthier  a?id  more  glad." — Spectator. 

Open  !   Sesame  !  By  Florence  Marryat. 

Illustrated  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
"  A    story  which  arouses  and  sjcstaius   the  reader's  interest  to  a  higher  degree 
than,  perhaps,  any  of  its  author's  former  works." — Graphic. 

Whiteladies.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
"  A  pleasant  and  readable  book,  written  with  practical  ease  and  grace." — Times. 

The  Best  of  Husbands.  By  James  payn. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
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The  Piccadilly  Novels—  continued. 

Fallen  Fortunes.  By  James  Payn. 

Halves.  By  J  ames  Payn. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  Mahoney. 

Walter's  Word.  By  James  Payn. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

What  He  Cost  Her.  By  James  Payn. 

"  His  navels  are  always  commetidable  in  the  sense  of  art.  7  hey  also  possess 
anotJier  distinct  claim  to  our  liking  :  the  girls  in  them  are  remarkably  charm' 
ir.g  and  true  to  nature,  as  most  people,  we  believe,  Iiave  the  good  fortune  to 
observe  nature  represented  by  girls." — Spectator. 

Her  Mother's  Darling.  By  Mrs.  j.  H.  Riddell. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

With  Illustrations. 

The  American  Senator.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

u  Mr.  Trollope  has  a  true  artist's  idea  of  tone,  of  colottr,  of  harmony:  his 
pictures  are  one,  and  seldom  out  of  drawing;  he  never  strains  aftereffect's 
fidelity  itself  in  expressing  English  life,  is  never  guilty  of  caricature." — 
Fortnightly  Review. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond.^  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 

11  Full  of  life,  of  interest,  of  close  observation,  and  sympathy.  .  .  .  When 
Mr.  Trollope  paints  a  scene  it  is  sure  to  be  a  scene  worth  painting." — Satur- 
day Review. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.  By  John  Saunders. 

Guy   Waterman.  By  John  Saunders. 

One  Against  the   World.  By  John  Saunders. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path.  By  John  Saunders. 

"A  carefully  written  and  beautiful  story — a  story  of  goodness  and  truth, 
which  is  yet  as  interesting  as  though  it  dealt  with  the  opposite  qualities.  .  .  . 
The  author  of  this  really  clever  story  has  been  at  great  pains  to  work  out  all 
its  details  with  elaborate  conscientiousness,  and  the  result  is  a  very  vivid  picture 
of  the  ways  of  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  a  htmdred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
.     .     .     Certainly  a  very  interesting  book." — Times. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

My  Little  Girl.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

TJie  Case  of  Mr.  Liter  aft.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

This  Son  of   Vulcan.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  Harp  and  Crown.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  ByW.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walker. 

"  '  The  Golden  Butterfly  '  will  certainly  add  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  for  we 
defy  anybody  to  read  it  with  a  gloomy  countena?ice." — Times. 
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NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

In  the  press,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

{Uniform   with   the   other    Volumes   of  the  Series.) 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  E.   Lynn  Linton.     With   12  Illustrations  by  J.  Lawson  and 
Henry  French. 

By  Proxy. 

By  James  Payn.    With  12  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron.    With  12  Illustrations  by  Valentine 
Bromley. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

By  Justin  McCarthy.    With  12  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

By  Celiacs  Arbour. 

By  the  Authors  of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  3^.  6d. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis : 

A   Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.     By  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
With  1 30  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

"  In  '  The  Pritice  of  Argolis '  Mr.  Moyr  Smith  has  given  us  a  very  lively  version 
of  the  grand  old  Greek  myth  0/  Theseus.  He  has  skilfully  contrived  to  preserve 
the  rich  classic  flavour  and  grace  oftlie  story,  while  at  the  same  time  infusing  into 
it  a  spirit  of  sparkle  and  badinage  which  is  essentially  modem.  In  doing  this 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  materially  helped  by  the  charming  little  woodcuts  which  he 
has  scatte?-ed  all  through  the  volume,  and  which  continually  (>eep  up  in  unexpected 
corners  to  give  additional  point  and  humour  to  the  text.  His  treatment  of  the 
Greek  heroic  myth  is  widely  different  from  Iviugsley's — not,  perhaps,  so  rtverent  or 
so  loftily  cesthetic,  but  quite  as  wise,  and  much  more  witty." — Scotsman. 

AN  UNEXPLORED  COUNTRY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  ids. 

Patagonia,  Wanderings  in  ; 

Or,  Life  amongst  the  Ostrich  Hunters.      By  Julius  Beerbohm. 

[In  the  press. 

A  NORMAN  AND  BRETON  TOUR. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  profusely  Illustrated,  10s.  6d. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy 

and  Brittany.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.     With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.  [In  the  press. 
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Ci i  eap  Editions — continued. 

My  Little  Girl.  By  Authors  of  "Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Llicraft.  Authors  of  "Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 
1 1  Htk  Harp  and  Crown.     Authors  of  ' '  Ready-Money  Mortiboy. " 

MR.  PROCTOR'S  NEW  VOLUME  OE  POPULAR  SCIENCE. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  [In  the  press. 

tract  of Contents : — Oxygen  in  the  Sun— Sun  Spot,  Storm,  and  Famine  — 

'.'■  ays  of  Measuring  the  Sun's  Distance — Drifting  Light-  Waves — The  New 

Star  which  faded  into  Star-Mist — Star-Grjuping,  Star-Drift,  and  Star-Mi>t — 

:'s  Theory  of  Volcanoes — Towards  the  North  Pole — A  Mighty  Sea-Wave — 

\ge  Sea-Creatures — On  seme  Marvels  in    Telegraphy—  The  Phonograph,  or 

I "  ice-Recorder — The  Go>itla  and  other  Apes — The  Use  and  Abuse  ofFojd — Ozone 

— Dew — The  Levelling  Power  of  Rain — Ancient  Babylonian  Astrogony. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  \2s.  6d. 

Proctor  s  Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
nomy.   By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  "Other  Worlds 

than  Ours,"  &c. 

-..Proctor,  who  is  well  and  widely  known  for his faculty  of  popularising  the 

latest  results  of  the  science  of  which  he  is  a  master,  has  brought  together  in  these 

fascinating  chapters  a  curio7cs  collection  of  popular  beliefs  concerning  divination  by 

the  stars,  the  influences  of  the  moon,  the  destination  of  the  comets,  the  constellation 

.  and  the  habitation  of  ot/ier  worlds  than  ouis." — Daily  News. 

REMINISCENCES  OE  THE  WAR  IN  TURKEY. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Plevna,  the  Sultan,  and  the  Porte. 

Bv  J.  Drew  Gay,  Commander  of  the  Osmanie,  Officer  of  the 
Medjidie,  Plevna  Medallist,  Special  Commissioner  of  the  "Daily 
Telegraph." 

"  A  book  which  has  certain  special  claims  to  attention The  author  had 

opportunities  of  observation  such  as  no  other  Englishman  enjoyed  during  the 
■■'c.  He  had  the  entry  to  the  Palace,  the  intimacy  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Sultan's  household,  and  even  the  privilege  of  several  interviews  with  Abdul 
H amid  himself .  Thus  Mr.  Gay  saw  and  heard  a  great  deal  that  was  concealed 
from  other  journalists." — Scotsman'. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  *js.  6d. 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  JVorks. 

With  Baudelaire's  "Essay." 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  js.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

By  VY.m.  F.  Gill.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 
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Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  \os.  6d. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical, 
and  a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhorne. 
New  Edition,  with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Prometheus  the  Fire-Giver ; 

An  attempted  Restoration  of  the  Lost  First  Part  of  the  Trilogy 
of  ^Eschylus. 

"  Another  illustration  of  that  classical  revival  which  is  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  infltience  of  Mr.  Swinburne .  .  .  .  Much  really  fi7ie  writing,  and  much 
appreciation  of  the  jZLschylean  spirit."—  Home  News. 

In  Two  Series,  small  4to,  blue  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  6s.  each. 

Puniana  ; 

or,  Thoughts  Wise  and  Other- Why's.  A  New  Collection  cf 
Riddles,  Conundrums,  Jokes,  Sells,  &c.  In  Two  Series,  each 
containing  3000  of  the  best  Riddles,  10,000  most  outrageous  Puns, 
and  upwards  of  Fifty  beautifully  executed  Drawings  by  the  Editor, 
the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley.     Each  Series  is  Complete  in  itself. 

"A  witty,  droll,  and  most  amusing  work,  prof  7isely  and  elegantly  illustrated. 
—  Standard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ; 

or,  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the 
Science  of  Heraldry.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Esq.,  Somerset 
Herald.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  Plates,  and  200  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  I2j.  6d. 

The  Final  Reliques  of  Father  Prout. 

Collected  and  Edited,  from  MSS.  supplied  by  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Mahony,  by  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  6d. 

Rabelais  JVorks. 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 
numerous  Characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  *js.  6d.,  a  New  Edition  of 

Rambosson  's  Astronomy. 

By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  B.  Pitman.     Profusely  Illustrated. 
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Crown  Svo,  (over  1,000  pages),  cloth  extra,  \2s.  6d. 

The  Reader  s  Handbook  of  Facts,  Cha- 
racters, Plots,  and  References.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Cobham  Brewer, 
LL.D.  [In  fke  press. 

Handsomely  printed,  price  $s. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
A.D.  1066-7.  Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by 
two,  with  the  principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 


In  4to,  very  handsomely  printed,  extra  gold  cloth,  \2.s. 

The  Roll  of  Caerlaverock. 

The  Oldest  Heraldic  Roll  ;  including  the  Original  Anglo-Norman 
Poem,  and  an  English  Translation  of  the  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  The  Arms  emblazoned 
in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Red-Spinner 's  By  Stream  and  Sea  : 

A  Book  for  Wanderers  and  Anglers.  By  William  Senior 
(Red-Spinner). 

"  Very  delightful  reading;  just  the  sort  of  book  which  an  angler  or  a  rambler 
will  be  glad  to  Juxve  in  tlie  side  pocket  of  his  jacket.  Altogether,  '  By  Stream  and 
Sea  '  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  which  we  have  come  across  for  many  a  long 
day." — Oxford  University  Herald. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  ; 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners.  By  Henri  Sanson.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  Introduction,  by  Camille  Barrere. 

"A  faithful  translation  of  this  curious  work,  which  will  certainly  repay  perusal 
— not  on  the  ground  of  its  being  full  of  horrors,  for  the  original  author  seems  to 
be  rather  ashamed  of  the  technical  aspect  of  his  profession,  and  is  commendably 
reticent  as  to  its  details,  but  because  it  contains  a  lucid  account  of  the  most  notable 
causes  ce"lebres  from  t/ie  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of 
persons  still  living.  .  .  .  Can  scarcely  fail  to  be  extremely  entertaining." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "  SECRET  OUT"  SERIES. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Plates,  4s.  6d. 

Pyrotechnist's  Treasury ; 

Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks.     By  Thomas  Kentish. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  4s,  dd.  each. 

The  "Secret  Out"  Series. 


The  A  rt  of  A  musing  : 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts, 
Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Cha- 
rades. By  Frank  Belle w.  300 
Illustrations. 

Hanky -Panky  : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 
Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 
Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
MER.     200  Illustrations. 

Magicians  Own  Book : 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 
All  from  Actual  Experience. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  200 
Illustrations. 


Magic  No  Mystery  : 

Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls, 
&c,  with  fully  descriptive  Direc- 
tions ;  the  Art  of  Secret  Writing  ; 
the  Training  of  Performing  Ani- 
mals, &c.  With  Coloured  Fron- 
tispiece and  many  Illustrations. 

The  Merry  Circle : 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amusements.  By  Clara 
Bellew.     Many  Illustrations. 

The  Secret  Out  : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards, 
and  other  Recreations  ;  with  En- 
tertaining Experiments  in  Draw- 
ing-room or  "  White  Magic."  By 
W.  H.  Cremer.  300  Engravings. 


Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  i8j. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare. 

Beautifully  printed  in  red  and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type. 
With  engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout's  Portrait,  and  37  beautiful 
Steel  Plates,  after  Stoi hard. 

In  reduced  facsimile,  small  8vo,  half  Roxburghe,  \os.  6d. 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Trage- 
dies. Published  according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies.  London, 
Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623. — An  exact 
Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every 
detail.     A  full  Prospectus  will  be  sent  upon  application, 

"  To  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  belongs  the  merit  of  having  done  more  to 
facilitate  the  critical  study  of  tlte  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the  Shake- 
speare clubs  and  societies  put  together.  A  complete  facsimile  of  the  celebrated 
First  Folio  edition  of  1623  for  halfa-guinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of  cheapness  and 
enterprise.  Beifig  in  a  reduced  form,  the  ty/'e  is  necessarily  rather  diminutive y 
but  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  the  original,  and  will  befottnd  to  be  as 
useful  and far  more  handy  to  the  student  than  the  latter." — AthenjEUM. 

Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  10s.  6cl.   (uniform  with 
"  Chaucer  for  Children.") 

Shakespeare  for  Children : 

TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  Moyr  Smith.  [In  the  press. 
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Two  Vols,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  \%s. 

The  School  of  Shakspere. 

Including  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stukeley," 
with  a  New  Life  of  Stucley,  from  Unpublished  Sources;  "No- 
body  and  Somebody,"  "  Histriomastix,"  "The  Prodigal  Son," 
"Jack  Drum's  Entertainement,"  "A  Warning  for  Fair  Women," 
with  Reprints  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Murder  ;  and  "  Faire  Em." 
Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  an  Account  of  Robert 
Green  and  his  Quarrels  with  Shakspere,  by  Richard  Simpson, 
P>.  A.,  Author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets,"  "  The 
Life  of  Campion,"  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Signboards ; 

Their  History.     With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and   Re- 
markable Characters.     By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
HOTTEN.     With  nearly  100  Illustrations. 
"  Even  if  we  -were  ever  so  maliciously  inclined,  ive  could  not  pick  out  all  Messrs. 

Larwood  and  Hotten's plums,  because  the  good  things  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy 

the  most  wholesale  depredation." — Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary : 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  An  Entirely  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged. 
"  We  are  glad  to  see  the  Slang  Dictionary  reprinted  and  enlarged.  From  a  high 
scientific  point  of  view  this  book  is  not  to  be  despised.  0/  course  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  amusing  also.  It  contains  the  very  vocabulary  of  unrestrained  humour,  and 
oddity,  and  grotesqueness.  In  a  word,  it  provides  valuable  material  both  for  the 
student  of  language  and  the  student  of  human  nature." — Academy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full-page  Tinted 
Illustrations,  7*.  6d. 

Sheridan ys  Complete  JVorksy 

with  Life  and   Anecdotes.      Including   his   Dramatic   Writings, 
printed   from   the   Original   Editions,  his   Works   in   Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c. ;  with  a  Collec- 
tion of  Sheridaniana. 
"  The  editor  has  brought  together  within  a  manageable  compass  not  only  the 
seven  plays  by  which  Sheridan  is  best  known,  but  a  collection  also  of  his  poetical 
pieces  winch  are  less  fa??iiliar  to  the  public,  sketches  of  uu/iuished  dramas,  selections 
front  his  reported  witticisms,  and  extracts  from  his  principal  speeches.     To  these 
is  prefixed  a  sfwrt  but  well-written  memoir,  giving  the  chief  facts  in   Sheridan  s 
literary  and  political  career  ;  so  that,  with  this  volume  in  his  hand,  the  student 
may  consider  himself  tolerably  well  furnished  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
general  compreliension  of  the  subject  of  it."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s.  r»   . 

The  Smoker 's  Text-Book. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

Crown  4to,  uniform  with  "  Chaucer  for  Children,"  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  I  Or.  6d. 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.   H.  Towry.     With  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter 
J.  Morgan. 

"Spenser  has  simply  been  transferred  into  plain  prose,  with  here  and  there  a 
line  or  stanza  quoted,  where  the  meaning  and  tlie  diction  are  within  a  child's 
comprehension,  and  additional  point  is  thus  given  to  the  narrative  with  u  -he 
cost  of  obscurity.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  work  has  been  well  and  carefully  done.'* 
— The  Times. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Stedman  's  Victorian  Poets : 

Critical  Essays.     By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

"  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  those  who  do  critical  work  with  competent  shill 
x,nd  understanding,  with  honesty  of  purpose,  and  with  diligence  and  thoroughness 
of  execution.     And  Mr.  Stedman,  having  chosen  to  work  in  this  line,  deserves  'he 
tlianks  of  English  scholars  by  these  qualities  and  by  something  more  ;     .     .     . 
he  is  faithful,  studious,  a?id  discerning." — Saturday  Review. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Works : 


The   Queen    Mother  and 

Rosamond.     Fcap.  8vo,  $s. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Chastelard. 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Fcap.   8vo,    9 j.     Also  in  crown 
8vo,  at  same  price. 

Notes     on    "Poems    and 

Ballads."     8vo,  is. 

William   Blake : 

A  Critical  Essay.  With  Facsimile 
Paintings.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

So?igs  before  Sunrise. 

Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


Bothwell: 

A  Tragedy.     Two  Vols,   crown 
8vo,  125.  6d. 

George  Chapman  : 

An  Essay.     Crown  8vo,  js. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Essays  and  Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Erechtheus  : 

A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Note  of  an  English    Re 

publican  on  the  Muscovite  Cru- 
sade.   8vo,  is. 

A  Note  on  CharlotteBronte 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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MR,  SWINBURNE'S  NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

Poems  and  Ballads.     Second  Series. 

By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

*#*  Also  in  fcap.  8vo,  at  same  price,  uniform  with  the  First 
Series. 

"  This  long-expected  volume  will  not  disappoint  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's poetry We  consider  this  Second  Series  of  'Poems  and  Ballads' 

the  most  striking  book— apart  front  its  pricelessness  as  a  body  of  poetry — that  has 

appeared  in  England  for  some  years '  Erechtheus '  lifted  him  from  the 

rank  of  fine  poets  to  the  rank  of  great  poets  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of 
some  if  t  lie  political  sonnets,  this  volume  is  in  no  way  unworthy  of  the  position  he 
has  taken.  Moreover,  it  displays  a  love  of  nature  such  as  was  not  seen  in  his 
s  books." — Athenaeum. 

"  The  book  which  marks  perhaps  the  highest  stage  of  formal  perfection  hitherto 
reached  in  English  poetry." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Rossettis(lV.  M.J  Criticism  upon  Swin- 
burne's "  Poe?ns  and  Ballads." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  *js.  6d. 

Swiff  s  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of 
the  Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels." 

"  The  '  Tale  of  a  Tub'  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  masterpiece  of Swift ; 
certainly  Rabelais  has  nothing  superior,  even  in  invention,  nor  anything  so  con- 
densed, so  pointed,  so  full  of  real  meaning,  of  biting  satire ,  of  felicitous  analogy. 
TJie  '  Battle  of  the  Books  '  is  such  an  improvement  on  the  similar  combat  in  the 
Lutrin,  that  we  can  hardly  awn  it  as  an  imitation." — Hallam. 

"If  lie  had  never  written  either  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  or  '  Gulliver's  Travels,'  his 
name  merely  as  a  poet  would  Jiave  come  down  to  us,  and  have  gone  down  to  pos- 
terity, with  well-earned  honours." — Hazlitt. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  *js.  6d. 

St  ruffs    Sports  and   Pastimes  of  the 

People  of  England ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreat 
tions,  May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants^ 
and  Pompous  Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Presen 
Time.     With  140  Illustrations.     Edited  by  William  Hone. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Dr.  Syntax 's  Three  Totirs, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in 
Search  of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page 
Illustrations,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 
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Large  post  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  Illustrations,  I2j.  6d. 

Thackerayana  : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.     Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Inci- 
dents in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  everyday  reading.     With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings  and 
Five  Coloured  Plates,  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 
"It  would  have  been  a  real  loss  to   bibliographical  literature    had   copyright 
difficulties  deprived  the  general  public  of  this  very  amusing  collection.     One  of 
Thackeray's  habits,  from  his  schoolboy  days,  was  to  ornament  the  margins  and 
blank  pages   of  the   books  lie  had  in  use  with   caricature  illustrations  of  their 
contents.     This  gave  special  value  to  the  sale  of  his  library,  and  is  almost  cause 
for  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  its  integrity.       Thackeray's 
place  in  literature  is  eminent  enough  to  have   made  this  an  interest  to  future 
generations.      The  anonymous  editor  has  done  the  best  that  he  could  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  this.     It  is  an  admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected 
works,   but  also  to  any   memoir  of  him  that  has  been,  or  that  is  likely  to  be, 
written." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  In- 
dolence. With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner's  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence. Founded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends 
and  fellow  Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New 
Edition,  considerably  Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
in  Colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's  original  Drawings. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  6s. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  [In  the  press. 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  i8j.  ;  Large  Paper  copies 
(only  50  printed),  36J. 

Cyril  Tourneur's  Collected  Works, 

Plays  and  Poems.     Edited,  with  Critical  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  J.  Churton  Collins. 

"  To7ime7ir's  plays  are  an  essential  part  of  the  literary  history  of  his  period. 
For  this  reason  chiefly  they  deserve  Mr.  Collins 's  careful  editing.  His  notes  are 
brief  and  to  the  point ;  his  illustrations,  drawn  from  a  store  of  curious  and  re- 
condite learning,  are  apt  and  pregnant The  book,  which  is  prettily 

printed,  is  one  which  the  student  of  Elizabethan  UteraUire  cannot  dispense  with." 
— Saturday  Review. 
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Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun.     Four  Vols,  small  8vo,  30.J. 
**  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  15s. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Portrait,  6s. 

TJioreau :  His  Life  and  Aims. 

A  Study.  By  H.  A.  Page,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Thomas 
De  Quincey,"  &c 

"Mr.  Page  has  done  a  good  deed  in  making  tJie  'Poet  Naturalist'  known  to 
English  readers.  TJioreau' s  story  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  stories  of  our  time, 
and  ive  have  to  thank  Mr.  Page  for  reproducing  it  for  us.  The  '  New  England 
Hermit '  ougJit,  one  would  tJiink,  to  be  almost  as  great  a  favourite  witJi  English 
boys  of  tJiis generation  as  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  Air.  Page's  study  has,  besides  other 
merits,  tJiat  of  brevity,  so  rare  in  these  days  ;  and  we  rose  from  the  book  witJi  a 
strong  desire  for  7tiore,  a  feeling  tJiat  we  had  only  Jiad  Jialf  a  meal." — Spectator. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Timbs  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  Anecdotes  of  its  famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and 
Taverns.   By  John  Timbs,  F.S.  A.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Timbs     English    Eccentrics    and    Ec- 

centricities :  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures, and  Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes, 
Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.  By  John 
Timbs,  F.S. A.     With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 

One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  6d. 

Tom  Taylor 's  Historical  Plays. 

"Clancarty,"  "Jeanne  d' Arc,"  "'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,"  "Plot 
and  Passion." 
*  *  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  is.  each. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  "]s.  6d. 

Walton  and  Cotton  s  Complete  Angler  ; 

or,  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation  :  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  by  Izaak  Walton  ; 
and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear 
Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Copperplate  Illustrations. 
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Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty- 
nine  Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seals. 

Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Q.  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Wright's   Caricature    History    of    the 

Georges.  (  The  House  of  Hanover-. )  With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures, 
Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


Large  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Wright 's  History  of  Caricature  and  of 

the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.    Profusely  illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.SiA. 
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